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CHAPTER L-BESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A—Physical Aspects. 

The district takes its name from that of the head-quarters, which CHAP. I. A. 
means “ the village of the Eawals. ” The present city occupies the Physical 
site of an old village inhabited by Rawals, a vagabond tribe of oculists, Aspects, 
diviners, necromancers and impostors, about whom a good deal of Nemo, 
information is given in section 528 of the Report on the Census 
of the Punjabj 1881. 

The greatest length of the district, from Dewal on the north A«s. 
to Kantrila on the south, is 68 miles, and the gi-eatest breadth along 
a lino running east and west, immediately north of the head-quarters 
station, is 48 miles. Differences in various places from these measure¬ 
ments are not great, the district being roughly rectangular in shape. 

The total area is 2,010 square miles, according to the recent 
settlement measurements. 

The district is one of the five districts of the Rawalpindi Bonndatief. 
Division, and comprises the eastern half of the rough plain country 
which lies between the Jhelum and the Indus and underneath 
the hills of Hazara, along with a mountainous portion in the 
north-east corner. 

The eastern boundary is the River Jhelum, across which He 
Chibbal and Punch, portions of Kashmir territory. On the north the 
Abbottabad and Haripur Tahsils of the Hazara District, on the west 
the Attook and Fatehjang Tahsils of the Attock District, and on the 
south the Ohakwal and Jhelum Tahsils of the Jhelum District bound 
the district, which lies between 32° 6' and 34° 1 ' north latitude 
and 72° 47' and 73° 42' east longitude. 

This tract is divided into four tahsils : Murree Tahsil, triangular Gtaeni 
in shape and mountainous in character, lies to the north-east. South Deioription. 
of it, along the western bank of the Jhelum river, lies Kahuta 
Tahsil. Due east of Kahuta Tahsil is Rawalpindi Tahsil, and 
below Kahuta and Rawalpindi Tahsils stretches from west to 
east the comparatively narrow strip known as Gujar Khan Tahsil. 

AH four tahsils take their names from the fahsil head-quarters, 
whose latitude, longitude and approximate height above sea-levei 
are as follows:— 
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Rawalpindi Disteict.] General Configuration. [Paet A. 

CHAP. I, A. The district head-quarters are at the town of Rawalpindi, where 
Ph^cal ^ large civil station, the largest cantonment in the Punjab, 

Aspects, the head-quarters of the Civil and Judicial Divisions, and an important 
General statioii On the Noi’th-Western Railway. An .Assistant Commissioner 
Description, ig stationed during the summer months at Murree in charge of the 
Murree sub-division, which comprises the Murree Tahsil. 

Rawalpindi District stands 17th in order of area, 20th in order 
of population, and 25th in order of cultivated area among the 
districts of the Province. It contains 2-067 per cent, of the total 
area, 2-253 per cent, of the cultivated area, and 2-751 per cent, 
of the population of the British territories of the Punjab. 

General A rough description ot the district according to its most promi- 

ConfiguratioD . physical characteristics would divide it into three portions. 

The first or mountainous portion would consist of the Murree 
Tahsil and the northern portion of the Kahuta Tahsil, a country of 
high mountain ridges divided by deep, narrow valleys and here and 
there connected by short cross spurs. 

The second portion would include almost the whole of the 
Rdwalpindi Tahsil, and would sweep round east through Kahuta 
and down the west bank of the Jhelum into Gujar Khan Tahsil, 
till it reached the northern border of Jhelum District. This tract is 
hilly and submontane. It includes the skirts of the Margalla range, 
all those sharp-toothed ridges of bare rock by which the Murree 
hills run far out into the plains to the south, the steep hills on the 
western bank of the Jhelum, and the wild and surprising country 
of pebbles or sandstone ridges, sandy plateaus, and pleasant plains 
which makes up much of Mwalpindi Tahsil. 

The third portion Avould be called the plain or Pothwar portion. 
It includes, the whole of the Gujar Khan Tahsil, except the small 
corner on the east traversed by the hills on the bank of the Jhelum, 
the south-east portion of the Rawalpindi Tahsil and the south-west 
portion of the Kahuta Tahsil. Rough though this tract is and gashed 
by many torrents, it is more nearly level and can be more correctly 
described as a plain than any of the adjoining tracts within the district. 

The Murree Sucli a rough classification would give, in the case of the first 
and Kahuta portion, s couutry homogeneous and distinct in nature from the rest 
of the district. 

The Murree and Kahuta hills are the key to the mountain system 
of the whole district. They consist of a series of spurs, which in any 
just account must include the Margalla Range running out on the 
west through Rawalpindi Tahsil and the line of hot sandstone hills 
on the Jhelum bank running south to Bagham in Gujar Khan 
Tahsil. These hills and those of Hazara are part of the outer Hima¬ 
layan system, gradually falling in height from the peaks of Kashmir 
in the north down to the hillocks of Bagham in the south, and not 
altogether unrecognizable in the low hills and- pebble ridges of 
Kahuta and Rawalpindi Tahsils. 
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Hawalpindi Distbict.] The Murree and Kahuta hills. [Part A. 

The Margalla Range which, so far as it lies within the district, CHAP. I, A. 
is a continuation of a spur running through Hazara District north pineal 
of the Murree ridges, emerges into the district about the junction Aspects, 
of the Murree, Haripur and Rawalpindi Tahsil boundaries, and The Margaiia 
runs in a south-westerly direction across the north of the Range. 
Rawalpindi Tahsil. For much of its course through this tahsil it 
maintains a height of over 5,200 feet, and derives from the steep¬ 
ness of its sides and the suddenness with which it starts up from 
the level, fertile plain below, its some what impressive appearance. 

As it approaches the Attock boi’der the range begins to sink down. 

About 16 miles north-west of Rawalpindi it is crossed by the Mar¬ 
galla Pass, which carries the Grand Trunk Road, and is also marked 
by a conspicuous monument to General John Nicholson. West 
of the pass the ridge rises again, continues its course south-west 
with gradually diminishing altitude and is lost in the plain on 
the Attock border only a few miles short of the Kherimar and 
Kala Chitta hills of the Attock District. 

The Murree and Kahuta mountains are capable of description 
on a regular and simple plan. They consist principally of five 
main spurs, more or less parallel to each other, running in general 
very sharply down from their highest points north-eastwards 
to the Jhelum river and more gradually south-westwards towards 
the plains of Rawalpindi Tahsil. The five chief spurs are known 
generally as the Murree, Charihan, Paphundi or Patriata, Narar 
or Kotli spur, and the Utrina spurs. 

Of these the highest and most westerly is the Murree spur, narrea 
which faces the Hazara District across a deep ravine. It is crown- spur, 
ed by the Murree Civil Station, of which the highest point is 7,467 
feet above the sea, the highest point in the district. North of 
Murree this ridge loses its rocky appearance, and gradually 
sinking as the Kuner torrent approaches the Jhelum, disappears on 
the river-bank at Kohala in Hazara District. South of Murree its 
descent is more gradual, and it is still a high and imposing ridge ten 
miles further south, At Salgraon it is cut through by the Kurang 
torrent, and though it raises its head again in the Karlot Salgraon 
ridge and continues its southerU course, it is soon lost in the 
tangled foot bills of the Margalla Range on the border of Rawal¬ 
pindi Tahsil. 

Immediately east of the Murree spur, and a few hundred ThsChaiihan 
feet lower, is the Charihan spur. The highest point is Lunhatal, Spur, 
opposite Murree Civil Station, north of which the ridge quickly 
joins the Murree spur. To the south this spur runs almost 
due south with height little diminished until it is cut through 
seven or eight miles lower doAvn by the Sean torrent, South of 
this stream it rises again in the Chawa hill, and receiving the 
Kachut-Anguri spur from the Murree Range on the west continues 
south by Khatar. Entering Rawalpindi Tahsil it runs for out into 
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Rawalpindi Distbiot.] The Murree and Kahuta hills. [Part A. 

the plains in a long, low strip which finally degenerates into lines 
of sharp rock starting up suddenly from the surrounding level 
country. 

The most beautiful of all these ridges, and the most important, 
is the Patriata spur, which rises to a height of 7,212 feet opposite 
the Murree Station and intersects this mountainous tract. Rising 
quickly from the Jhelum bank and soon attaining a great height 
it runs south-west with lofty and unbroken crest for sixteen 
or seventeen miles. Out through by the Soan stream it rises 
again in the Khairatian hill, and runs out into the plains in the 
long, narrow ridge which carries Thamair Rakh. 

East of the Patriata. spur is the Kotli spur, running above 
the Jhelum river, into which it drops by a steep descent. Unlike 
the other ridge it rises to its highest point in the south, culminafing 
in Kahuta Tahsil in the grand plateau of the Narar mountain, 
6,090 feet high, which with its flat top and scarped white sand¬ 
stone sides dominates the plains in the south and drops in 
precipitous cliffs into the Jhelum river below. The north, or the 
mountain part, of the Kahuta Tahsil centres round the Narar 
mountain and is formed of spurs and ridges surrounding the 
groat hill. To the west this ridge descends more gradually 
until it strikes the Soan river, which cuts through its western end, 
and forms a very wild and picturesque gorge. At the southern 
end of this gorge is situated the renowned old Gakhar fort of 
Pharwala, which was taken by Baber, and is still the seat of a 
very celebrated and very much decayed family of Admal Gakhars. 
Across the Soan the ridge runs out south-west into the Rawalpindi 
plain in the bare forbid&ng rooky ridges of Kirpa and Bhambatrar 
which finally disappear in the plains only a few miles short of 
the Khairi Murat Range. 

The fifth ridge, commonly called the Utrina Ridge, is much 
shorter and lower than the others. Nowhere does its height 
exceed 3,800 feet. Starting from Kahuta town it runs east and 
gradually increases in height till it ferminates on the Jhelum 
river-bank. It is the boundary betweea the mountainous and 
the hilly portions of Kahuta Tahsil. 

South of the Utrina ridge there runs along the bank of the 
Jhelum a ridge of rough sandstone hills nowhere 3,000 feet higher 
than sea level and gradually diminishing in height until it loses 
itself in the low hillocks south of Bagham. 

These hills and the valleys between them are often extremely 
beautiful. The higher spurs are covered with a very varied 
growth. Only a few deodars are'to be found in Murree, and these 
Were specially planted and tended, but there are many very 
handsome trees of the silver fir*speoies, the ilex oak, the hill 
oak, the blue-pine, chestnuts, wild-cherry, some fine ash trees, 
maples, &o., ^1 uniting to form very beautiful forests on the 
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Murree and Paphundi spurs. The lower hills are covered in CHAP, I, A. 
many places with the green-pine and the hill oak. Lower down ph^cal 
ng&m hangar, hhair CiXidi phaldh acacias, olives, and lowest Aspects, 

of all a _ luxuriant growth of sanatha (bog-myrtle) and garanda The Jheiam 
{prinsepia utilis) and other trees and bushes. 

The Paphundi hill especially is beautifully wooded, and the 
scenery in the Murree and Kahuta hills is often very fine indeed, 
comprising, as it frequently does, a foreground of lovely woodland 
scenery with a background of lofty snow-clad peaks. Many of 
the lower valleys, too, are extremely picturesque, especially the 
Narai Valley, between the Narar and Paphundi spurs. The 
hillsides on each side of the Narai are covered low down with sanatlm, 
the bright-green of which contrasts strongly with the dai-k-green of 
the pines above, and a tributary of the Soan runs down the valley 
in which are many picturesque pools. The scenery, too, near 
the banks of the Jhehim river also is often fine, especially below the 
beetling cliffs of the Narar mountain. In many cases small 
hamlets and little patches of cultivation are found high up on 
hillsides and on mountain tops, most picturesquely situated, and 
these add much to the beauty of the landscape. 

Lying immediately below the mountainous portion of the The submon- 
district, and stretching in a great horse-shoe from west to east, so 
as to include the western and northern portions of the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil and the central portion of the Kahuta Tahsil, is what has 
been called the hilly and submontane portion of the district. In 
such a huge tract homogeneity cannot be expected, and it need 
occasion no surprise to find stretches of the most fertile plain 
country in a tract described as “ broken and hilly throughout its 
whole area.” The component parts of this tract will now be noticed 
in order. 

In the extreme north-west of this tract, and north of the Mar- The Haro 
galla Ridge, a narrow wedge of level, fertile plain runs up between 
the Attock Tahsil on the west and the Haripur Tahsil on the east, 
extending up to and crossing the Haro river. Geographically 
this strip of land belongs to the Attock Tahsil, but it is traversed 
by the Grand Trunk Road and the North-Western Railway, and 
communications with Rawalpindi are so good that administrative 
facilities have been given precedence over geographical difldculties, 
and in spite of occasional proposals for the transfer of these 
villages to Attock, they still remain attached to the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil. 

South of the Margalla Range, and stretching from the west Ths Kharora. 
border of the district to close to the Rawalpindi Cantonment is 
the dry, gravelly plateau known as the Kharora. Underlying rock 
eve^where crops to the surface and shows in the banks of all 
ravines. A very prominent feature of the landscape is a high 
ridge of rock, which runs across the circle for many miles from 
north to south, finally ending near Rawalpindi Cantonment, 
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CHAP. I> A. The ridge consists of a ledge of sandstone tilted perpendicularly 
P^rical ground and standing up in a ivampart of solid rock 

Aspects, some 40 feet high and only a few feet thick. This curious geologi- 

The Kharora. cal phenomenon is known locally as the Chir Par, or the split hill. 
It is an unusual sight, and legends have clustered about it. 

The remainder of this tract in the Rawalpindi Tahsil along 
with the western and adjacent portions of the Kahuta Tahsil 
as far east as Kahuta town is divided in common parlance into 
the Kachha and the Kandhi. The Kachha is the tract along and 
among the foot hills of Mnrree. This is true submontane charac- 
teriised by copious i-ainfaU, abundant springs and some ahi cultivation. 

The Kandhi. The Kandhi extends as far east as Kahuta and on the west 
is usually considered to extend as far as Rawalpindi. On the 
east the tract includes the country lying among the low soft 
sandstone hills, which run out from the main Mnrree Range 
near the Kahuta border. On the west it includes the rich plains 
near Rawalpindi, which are the most fertile spots in the whole 
district, but the general characteristic of the tract is the low hills 
and outcrops of rock from the Mui’ree hills on the north, and this is 
reflected in the name Kandlii or bank, referring to the foot hills 
of the Bimalayas. Throughout this tract there are level and 
sometimes very fertile valleys interspersed with spurs of sandstone 
rock and cut up with pebbly ridges. Between Rawalpindi and 
the hills is a comparatively level plain stretching from the Murreo 
Road to the Grand 'riunk Road. This is the most fertile tract 
in the district, and Rawalpindi itself is the most fertile spot in it. 
East of this plain ridges of sandstone run down south from the 
Mnrree and Kahuta hills and split up the country into valleys and 
plateaux of sandy soil. South of Rawalpindi ravines and gorges 
scar the country, and present the wildest and most desolate aspect. 

The Kahru The Only portion of the submontane tract left to be described 
is that known as the Kahru Ilaka. This lies wholly in the 
Kahuta Tahsil, of which it forms the eastern and south-eastern 
portion. The name is derived from the Karhwal or Garhwal 
section of the Janjua tribe, which holds most of the villages. 
The eastern portion iT this tract is traversed by the Jhelum river- 
bank line of hills already described, and is thus in nature hilly. 
The western portion is composed of pebble ridges rising occasional¬ 
ly into prominent hills. To the south the char 2 icteristics are low 
sandstone hills or light sandy soil, and the country resembles the 
adjoining tract of Gujar Khan Tahsil. 

On the whole this is the most rugged portion of the submontane 
tract. Roughly it may bo said that as far as Rawalpindi 
Tahsil is concerned the rough submontane tract is bounded on 
the south by the Soan river, a hill torrent which descending from 
the Murree hills divides the tahsil in two from north-east to 
eonth-west and is the most notable physical feature of the tahsil. 
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The country in its valley is known locally as the Soan Ilaka 
aaid is so characteristic and so unlike the plains country next 
to be described that it must be sepai'ately noticed. 

The Soan valley is a narrow strip of pebbly alluvial soil 
lying between the gloomy and forbidding hills which shut in the 
river on either hand. South of the Soan the country is of rather 
different appearancej and resembles more the plain of Gujar 
Khan. As in Gujar Klnm ravines traverse and re-traverse the 
country in all directions, pebble ridges are less frequent than 
north of the Soan, but friable sandstone rocks crop up to the 
surface in all directions. Along the Soan and the Ling river, and 
on the extreme south, near the Wadala torrent, the land is scoured 
into innumerable ravines and deep, earthy depressions, and com¬ 
munications are extremely bad. On either side of the railway, 
near Mankiala Station, is the fertile Nalla Valley, which forma a 
pleasant contrast to the rugged, gorges which surround it. Except 
in the Rawalpindi plain, in the Nalla Valley, and in the tract 
north of the Mai'galla Range the whole country i,s wild and 
forbidding in appearance, and dilScult in character. 

The remaining portion of the district is an integral part of the 
great Pothwar plain, which, stretching south from the Soan in 
Rawalpindi Tahsil, includes nearly the whole of the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil, and the southern part of the Kahuta Tahsil, and runs through 
the Jhelum Tahsil down to the Jhelum river. The Soan is the 
northern boundary of the Pothwar just as the Jhelum is the 
southern boundary. Strictly speaking the few villages between 
the Ling and Soan streams belong ethnologieally to the Kandhi, but 
geographically they belong to the Pothwar. This southern portion 
of the district is more nearly level and can be described with moi'e 
correctness as a plain than any other portion of the district. With 
the exception of the spur of sandstone hills running south from the 
low hills in Kahuta Tahsil at a height of never more than 450 feet 
above the town of Gujar Khan and stretching along the bank of the 
Jhelum river till it joins the Labri Range in the Jhelum District, the 
whole of Gujar Khan Tahsil is included in it. It contains 
no hills, but there is very little level land. The whole country is 
scoured with rain water and intersected by ravines. These have no 
apparent order or method, but wind and intersect over the tahsil 
and divide the whole surface into a network. Every village is 
divided on one side or on all aides from its neighbours by ravinesi, 
Village bonndaries are generally marked by configurations of th^ 
ground. The ravines are of various sizes and of various depths,- 
Sometimes they are scoured out of the sandstone rook underlying 
the soil, sometimes when the soil deepens they are fissures in thp 
loamy surface; generally they have no name,.or the name is different 
in different places. The larger ravines which receive surfacq 
drainage and carry water after rain are known as kas or kassi 
according as they are large or small. The smaller ravines have no 
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torrent bed, and are scoured out by surface drainage alone. These 
are known as “ bhura ” or dry ravines. 

The drainage system of the district is simple. All streams in 
the district' find their way either to the Indus on the west or to the 
Jhelnm on the east. The watershed, starting from the steep cliffs 
on the east of the Narar plateau rims in a straight line south-west 
through Kahuta Tahsil, passing three or four miles east of Kahuta, 
to Mandra and is then marked by the highroad from Mandra 
to Chakwal. All the country east of this line together with the 
portion of the Murree Tahsil north of Murree Station drains into 
the Jhelum. West of this line the slope is towards the Indus, 
which receives the drainage of this tract chiefly through the Scan. 

The chief stream of the Jhelum drainage system is the Kanshi. 
Rising in the Kahru Ilaka of the Kahuta Tahsil near Mator it 
flows south, receiving, chiefly from the west, several small tributaries 
which drain the south-west portion of the Kahuta Tahsil. Near 
the town of Kallar it enters the Gujar Khan Tahsil, runs under 
Gujar Khan Town, and continues south parallel to the Grand Trunk 
Read. N< ar the Jhelum border the stream turns east and runs 
down through a deep rocky bed to join the Jhelum. For the last 
20 miles of its course it is a deep and rushing mountain stream, 
with rocky banks and numei'ous tributaries. In the upper part of 
its course the bed is broad, and generally in Kahuta Tahsil stony, 
and in Gujar Khan sandy. There is always running water in the 
torrent bed, but sometimes it disappears and runs under ground, 
appearing again as a rimning stream a few miles further on. Its 
most important tributaries joining it within the district are the 
Sareih and the Guliana. The Sareih rises in the pebbly ridge south 
of Nara in the Kahuta Tahsil, flows south through tlie uarrow valley 
between the Dodili-Mator and Doberan ridges, runs through an 
opener country by Choa Khalsa, where it I’eceives the drainage of 
a wider tract, and enters Gujar Khan Tahsil at Bewal. Collecting 
the drainage of the extreme east of Gujar Khan Tahsil it joins 
the Kanshi in a wild gorge in the hills. 

The Guliana kas rises near Sukho, winds eastward past 
Guliana village, and joins the Kanshi near the Jhelum border. It 
runs through a sandy channel only and has less of the mountainous 
character of the two above-named torrents. The Thaliari kas rises 
near Jatli on the Chakwal-Mandra Road, and runs due south into 
Chakwal Tahsil. It is of less importance than the others, but it 
runs through a Gujar country, and Gujar villages separate on 
both sides cluster on its banks. 

All these streams, and a few other petty streams also, have a 
perennial water-channel fed by springs, and all become roaring 
torrents after rain. Along their banks are dotted village sites, and 
most of the well cultivation of the tract is in the beds of the 
torrents. Wells are dotted in patches below the high banks of the 
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streams, -where the channel widens, and a patch of good loam and 
the proximity of water offer a chance of successful irrigation. 
Nearly all the wells are situated in or near ravines and 
depressions, and the water-bearing strata He close along the 
larger streams. Except as feeding the wells, the torrents are of 
no use for irrigation. Their channels are scoured far below the 
surrounding country, and water cannot spill out on either side. 
In the wider beds, especially in the bed of the “ Kanshi ” there 
are scattered patches of cultivation, which are flooded in the rains, 
and which have been classified as sailab. All tlie land in the 
tract recorded as sailab is of this character, but the land is poor; 
the flood-waters carry more sand than silt, and the best lands are 
those which receive moisture by percolation from the adjoining 
stream without being injured by actual flooding. 

The remainder of the Jhelum drainage system consists of 
short rapid mountain torrents, which in Murree and Kahuta 
Tahsils find their way to the Jhelum by narrow glens through 
the high cliffs which everywhere shut in the river. These streams 
are usually known from the villages which they pass, the name 
varying from part to part of the course. Some are known 
simply as khad or kas. Throe in the Muitcg Tahsil, taking their 
rise in the high ridge which runs across the tahsil and connects 
the highest points of the three principal ranges, flow north. 

Of these the Kuner forms the boundary of the Rawalpindi 
and Hazara Districts, It rises in the horse-shoe of hills behind 
Murree Civil Station in five small streams, which join below Malot 
Dbundan village, and running due north leaves the distiict at 
Dewal and joins the Jlielum near Kohala. The Birgraon-Potha 
and the Dhirkot kases drain valleys between the Murree and 
Patriata and the Patriata Kotli ridges respectively. 

The remaining torrents run due east. North of the ITtrina 
ridge they all have very short courses, being shut in between the river 
and the Kotli-Narar ri%*?, which runs very close to the Jhelum bank. 

These mountain torrents, with the exception of the Kuner, 
quickly run dry. Their catchment areas are the precipitous and 
sometimes bare sides of the valleys through which they run. 
Every drop of the slightest rainfall quickly finds its way into 
the bed below and sudden and violent spates are frequent. 
South of the Utrina ridge the streams are somewhat larger though 
they are never more than mountain torrents. The Dewangarh 
torrent runs east and carries the drainage of the southern slopes 
of the Dtrina ridge to the Jhelum at Owen ferry. The Salgraon 
stream and the Har torrent cut through the river-bank hills 
near Ser. The Khad nullah running south from Nala Musalman^ 
for ten miles at last finds its way through the ridge at Dangalli, 
and, gathering a few small streams from about Choa Khalsa joins 
the river at Dangalli ferry. 
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The Jhelum river rises in Kashmir at Vernag, in the east of 
the Happy .Valley, and flows through the valley, which it leaves 
at Baramula. Thence its course is that of a mountain torrent 
between lofty mountains and precipitous rocks, as it cuts through 
the northern extremity of the Pir Panjal range. 

From a point a few miles south of Kohala it becomes the 
eastern boundary of the district and continues its course as a 
mountain torrent as far as DangaUi, after which it becomes 
smoother and broader. It is not navigable above this point, 
but there are several ferries across it between Kohala, where 
it is crossed by a fine bridge, and the south-eastern extremity of 
the district. Much timber is floated down this river from 
Kashmir territory, chiefly from the Kishenganga branch which 
joins the Jhelum some 20 miles above Kohala, at which 
junction (Domel) there was a very fine dak-bungalow on the 
road to Kashmir. Excellent fishing is to be got here especially 
in the end of August and beginning of September. Good 
fishing is also to be had at several points between Kohala and 
Bagham, notably at the mouth of the “ Marl,” a stream which 
joins the Jhelum from the left bank in Punch territory, opposite 
the village of Tanda. The old suspension bridge at Kohala and 
the d^k-bungalow at Domel where both washed away in the 
extraordinary floods of 1893. 

A mule road, which is always known locally as “ Hall’s 
Road” from the name of the Deputy Commissioner under whose 
auspices its construction was attempted, runs from Dtingalli to 
Kohala along the right bank of tho river, but this was not 
a success, and is now entirely out of repair and impassable in 
many places. The scenery along this road is extremely beauti¬ 
ful, but the path is of no practical utility at present, nor on 
account of the extremely rough and difficult country to be 
traversed is it likely that it ever could be made so without an 
enormous expenditure. The river throughout has steep and rocky 
banks and is nowhere of any use for irrigation purposes. 

The Indus drainage system is practically the Soan and 
its many tributaries. At ihe north-west corner of the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil the small wedge of fertile country north of the Margalla 
range, and surrounding Serai Kala, drains into the Haro, which, 
rising in the Hazara hills near Khanpur and entering the district 
near the village of Bhallar-top, runs for about seven or eight 
miles in a north-westerly direction across a small portion of 
the Rawalpindi Tahsil and makes its way through Attock District 
to the Indus. In tho south-east corner of the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil a few villages drain into the Jhelum by tributaries of the 
Kanshi. A few small streams in Murree Tahsil find their way 
into the Jhelum. Otherwise the whole of Rawalpindi and 
Murree Tahsil and tho western portion of the Kahuta Tahsil 
form the catchment basin of the Soan and its tributaries. 
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Rising just below Murree, in the village of Muslari, the goan CHAP. I, A. 
flows due south between the Murree and Patriata ridges, then ph^al 
worms its way by a tortuous course through broken hill country Aspecti. 

and by picturesque valleys till it emerges on the plains near TheSoan. 

the village of Oherah. It then cuts through the Narar spur, 
here 2,500 feet above the sea and 800 feet above the river level, 
making a very striking wild and rocky gorge one mile in length, 
at the eastern end of which is still to be seen the picturesque 
old Gakkhar fort of Pharwala, and through which runs a very 
rough district path. This gorge divides the Kahuta from the 
Rawalpindi Tahsil. At Pharwala the Soan finally quits the hills 
and, flowing in a south-west direction, divides the Rawalpindi 
Tahsil through the middle and after a course of about 85 or 40 
miles enters the Fatehjang Tahsil of Attock District at the 
village of Chauntra. 

Above Pharwala in the hilly part of its course it is simply a 
mountain torrent with rough bed of sandstone clay and boulders. 

Below Pharwala it spreads out over a wide bed, like most Indian 
rivers, only a small portion of which it fills when not in flood. 

Here it is a rocky, turbulent and treacherous stream, with a bed 
of sand and boulders and banks always wild and steep. All along 
its banks rough sandstone cliffs, ridges of pebbles, and difficult 
ravines stretch back for miles on either side. Generally the 
stream is fordable everywhere, but when the floods are out, 
communications are cut off for days together while rooky banks 
and treacherous quicksands make the passage of the stream always 
troublesome. The Grand Trunk Road crosses the river on a fine 
bridge four miles south of Rawalpindi, and during the rains all 
traffic has to pass over this bridge. 

Below the bridge no drainage finds its way into the strearn 
until the Fatehjang Tahsil of Attock is reached, but the whole of 
the surrounding country is drained by the two of its tributaries. 

On the west the Sil, rising near Rawalpindi and receiving! 
all the drainage from the country east of the Golra-Fatehjang 
Railway, runs in a narrow bed between precipitous banks till the 
Fatehjang border is reached. It reaches the Soan near the 
borders of Pindigheb Tahsil of Attock. The channel always 
carries some water, and heavy floods pass down after rain, but 
the stream is small and unimportant. On the east the Wadala 
rises near Rewat in the Rawalpindi Tahsil, and, after dividing 
the Rawalpindi Tahsil from Gujar Khan and the Gujar Khan 
Tahsil from Fatehjang bends westward, and entering Fatehjang 
joins the Soan at the extreme south-west corner of that Tahsil. 

Separated from the Soan by high dry uplands the Wadala in 
this district is a mass of forbidding ravines. It carries little 
water at any time while the drifting sand of its bed is always 
spreading and enveloping the fields along its banks. 
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Of the tributaries which feed the Soan in this district the 
only one of any importance on the left bank is the Ling. This 
stream rises at the foot of the Narar plateau and having collected 
the drainage of almost the whole of the mountainous portion of 
Kahuta flows close by Kahuta town, forces its way through 
precipitous gorges into Rawalpindi Tahsil, and joins the Soan 
at Sihala near the Grand Trunk Road. 

On the right bank the chief tributaries are the Kurang and 
the Leh. The former rises in the Murree range, debouches on the 
plains below Chattar, find, collecting streams on the west from 
the Margalla range and on the east from the foot-hills of Murree 
Tahsil, joins the Soan near the Grand Trunk Road. The latter 
rises in the Margalla range, drains the country north of Rdwalpindi, 
and, passing round the city and cantonment, joins the Soan close to 
its junction with the Kurang. 

flfljere are no lakes in the distiict. The only marsh of any 
importance, which is always known as the .Khanna Jhil, and 
which really cojisists of two marshes, one 35*49 acres in ex¬ 
tent, close to the Khanna Dak village, and the other close to the 
Sohan village, of 8*74 acres, is situated about 4 miles from the 
RtiAvalpindi Guntonment. These two marshes are formed by the 
Kurang stream. Some rice is cultivated and there is a small 
area of excellent sugarcane in the depression surrounding it. It 
is also excellent snipe ground, and being close to Riiwalpindi is 
very much shot over. 

In general the water-supply of the district is satisfactory. 
In Murree and Kahuta them is never any scarcity. In Gujar 
Khan and Rawalpindi the larger and a few of the petty springs 
have a permanent watei’-chaunel fed by water from the hills or 
reinforced by springs. There is not in this district that liability to 
failure of the water-supplies which exists in the adjoining district 
of Jhelum and in parts of Attock District. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
the local geology of separate districts. Some information regarding 
the local geology of the district will be found in a paper on the 
Rawalpindi Hills in Vol. V. of the “ Records of the Geological 
Survey ” and on the Murree HiUs in the " Records of the Geological 
Survey ” for 1872. 

Reference should be made also to the pamphlet on the Geology 
of the Punjab, published by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

Geologically the high hills of Murree and Kahuta Tahsils ai^e 
composed of tertiary sandstones, limestone and alluvial deposits. 
These sandstones apparently belong to the Sirmiir and Siwalik 
series of the sub-Himalayan system. 
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In colour they vary from light grey to red, and in toe higher CHAP. I. A. 
portions of these two tahsils are harder and legs friable than in pineal 
lower tracts. Some of the strata yield excellent building material ASpWtfi. 
or are quarried by Government for road metal, Otliers on ex- Geology, 
posure decompose and crumble away. The Narar hill is wholly 
composed of a hard white sandstone, which, exposed on the north in 
precipitous cliffs, gives an appearance of scarped grandeur 
unique among the hills of the district. Thin flakes of white 
calcareous matter and hollow nodules filled with clay Mre generally 
seen in these rocks, while in the beds of streams concretions of 
porous limestone, known locally by the name of “ Kaniatt ” are 
commonly met with. Small beds of fine conglomerates are also 
to be found here and there. Mixed or alternating with the 
sandstone occur exiensive beds of red or bluish clay or shales, 
and these, with the more or less decomposed sandstone, give 
its character to the soil of these tahsils. 

Limestone (jnrassic and triassio) is the characteristic of the 
Margalla range, and this is the main cause of the fertility of the 
villages which lie beneath it. It is found also, but in limited 
quantities, in Murree Tahsil. Beds of it lie along the western 
boundary of the tahsil next the Hazara District' and again 
below the dep6t barracks in Murree. It is usually grey or bluish 
white in colour, and often of intense hardness, yielding in several 
localities building lime of excellent quality. The alluvial deposits 
occur chiefly in the lower portion of the Kahiita Tahsil in the 
vicinity of the Jhelum, from which, however, they are separated 
by a belt of sandstone hill. These deposits usually take the form 
of small plateaus or gently rounded slopes and ridges with shallow 
ravines abutting on a broad stony river-bed or khud. They 
are often at a height of several hundred feet above the existing 
water-courses, and are composed of rounded boulders, generally 
of small size, composed of sandstone, granite or quartzite, or 
are made up of gravel and sand mixed or alternating with clayey 
deposits. They have very little cohesion, and where precipitous, 
are liable to landslips. They have been described as alluvial 
deposits, but it is equally possible that they have a glacial origin. 

In the plains portions of the district sandstone is almost every¬ 
where the reck underlying the soil. In Rawalpindi Tahsil lime¬ 
stone crops out everywhere along the low hills, and in the plains 
kankar deposits are common. The chief characteristic of the 
Kharor^a Circle of Rawalpindi and the characteristic from which it 
derives its name is the “ kankar ” or nodular limestone which 
fills the soil. “ Rora” means any gravel, and in particular lime¬ 
stone gravel. 

The pebble ridges, described as alluvial deposits, in the 
Kahuta hills are the most remarkable structural feature of the 
K&huta and Rawalpindi Tahsils. In both tahsils they crop up to 
the surface in all directions. 
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The Scan runs entirely between pebble hills, and the Soan 
alluvial soil is full of pebbles ; most of the forts round Rawalpindi 
Cantonment are built on pebble ridges; scattered all over the 
Rawalpindi Tahsil tlie pebble beds rise to the surface here and 
there in desolate barren mounds. Large isolated boulders in many 
places seem to point to a glacial epoch in the Pothwar plain. 

The district flora is of mitch importance and of great variety, 
differing in character at different elevations. 

Gujar Khan Tahsil and the real Pothwar portions of the 
district are not well wooded. Along the field banks, and in the 
cultivated land trees are rare, but in tbe ravines small stunted 
trees are common. The district roads are all well wooded. The 
common trees are Kikar, Phulahi, Ber and Shisham. Grasses are 
poor, and there is little natural grazing. “ Dab ” is the commonest 
grass, but “Dubh” or “KabaD’is not uncommon. The soil 
is clean, and grsses do not sprinof up freely in cultivated lands, 
while on uncultivateel lands nothing but the coarsest grasses can 
grow. In tbe Kharora and Kandhi tracts of Rawalpindi and 
Kahuta Talisils the predominant tree is the Phulahi. The Kikar 
appear.s in the south, but disappears farther north, and the mulbery 
takes its place. Hero also the wild olive, known as “Kao” grows 
fi'eely. The Ber and Drek are fairly common everywhere. 

Of brushwoods, bhekar {Adhatoda vasua) and beri [Zizyphus 
nummularia) mark the more southerly parts of the- tract, while 
near and under the hills pitaki {Gelestrus spinosiis), garanda 
{Garissa diffusa) and highest of all, sanatha {Dodonsea viscoea) 
indicate a submontane climate. The shisham is everywhere, never 
abundant, but always prized. Most of the trees are owned by 
Government, but there are many in the fields and growing 
sheltered in ravines. As with trees, so with grasses, the vegeta- 
tion changes from plain to submontane as we approach the hills. 
Khabbal, the dubh grass of Hindustan, is the principal grass of 
the plains, as it is the best of all grasses. The hill grass, known as 
“ chitta,” is found everywhere in the plains and is abundant in 
the hills. The typical and most common hill grass is a many awned 
grass locally called lumber, and this, though an inferior grass, 
is the principal fodder of the mounted troops in Rawalpindi 
Cantonment. 

The following account of trees and vegetation in the higher 
tracts is taken from tbe recent Assessment Report of theMurree 
and Kahuta Tahsils:— 

“ The whole of the Murree Tahsil and much of the Kahuta 
“ Tahsil is covered with valuable timber, while more 
“ than 100 Government forests have been fOrmed and 
“ are worked in the two tahsils. It would be impossible 
“ within tbe brief limits of an Assessment Report to 
“ give an adequate description of the trees and under- 
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” growth which cover so large a part of the tahsil under CHAP. I. A. 
“ report. The vegetation, however, bears a close relation ph^cal 
“to the soil and to cropping, and some knowledge of Aspects, 
“the flora of the district is essential to a proper Botany. 

“ description of the soils and to an adequate under- 
“ standing of the ever varying circumstances of the 
“ cropping and agriculture of the tract. The methods of 
“ agriculture always vary with the altitude and with the 
“ forest growth, and a change in the forest growth is a 
“ surer indication of a change in circumstances than any 
“ other available to an assessing officer. It may be said 
“broadly that there are four classes of forest growth 
“ corresponding to different altitudes and to different 
“agriculture. The different classes of growth are re- 
“ presented by different main trees, but the undergi’owth 
“ is more uniform and more characteristic than the trees. 

“In the lowest class, covering nearly the whole of the 
“ Kallar Kahuta Circle and the south part of the Kahru 
“ Circle the phulahi {Acaria modesta) is the principal 
“ tree and bhekar {Adhatoda vasica) is the principal 
“ shrub. Towards the north of thq Kallar Kahuta Circle 
“ the mulberry contests the pride of place with the 
“ phulahi, but the phulahi is always the most abundant. 

“ The kikar {AcacAa arabica) is almost absent and, 

“ indeed, the country is too cold for the kikar. In the 
“ north round Kahuta mango trees are common and are 
“ of some profit to the people. In the Kahru Circle, 

“generally, bhekar and sanatba {Dodonoea viscosa) or 
“ higher up garanda (Garissa di§xusa) and sanatha form 
“ the undergrowth and the trees are still phulahi. In 
“ the higher villages bhekar entirely disappears and 
“the phulahi gives place to the chir pine {Finns 
“ longifolia), with the rhin oak {Querms incana) 

“and other broad-leaved trees. Higher up again, 

“ and now we are getting among the high hills, the 
“chir pine pushes out all other trees and the sambal or 
“barberry {Berheris aristata) becomes the principal 
“ undergrowth. Still higher up and only to be found 
“ on the Patriata and Murree heights the chir pine gives 
“ place to the biar (Blue pine or Finns excelsa) and 
“ wild indigo and veburnum form a thick undergrowth. 

“Chestnuts, poplars and maples are now common. 

“Round Murree itself the forest changes again, the 
“ biar gives place to the silver fir, while bird cherry, 

“ yew, barangi {Qaercus dilatata) and many other large 
“ trees form the finest forest in the district. Except as 
“ a small tree cultivated in gardens the deodar does not 
“ appear and, in spite of many efforts, will not grow. 

“ For assessment purposes the bhekar, sanatha, sambal 
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CHAJIJ.A. 

Physical 
Aspects. 

Botany. 


“ Very little is known about the grasses of the hills, and they 
“seem never to have been studied. The khabbal (dub) 
“ of the plains is the best grass of all and always marks 
“ good land. Pahari grass, known also as ohitta, is the 
“ best hill grass. It grows also in the plains and pro- 
“ vides excellent fodder. Lumbar covers the lower 
“ parts of the mountain ranges, but is a poor fodder 
“ grass. The grass of the high bills is generally inferior 
“ and in the highest hills ferns and undergrowth kill 
“ all the grass. Sarala is the most common grass of 
“ this part, but it is a spiked grass and is bad food for 
“ horses, and not good for cattle.” 

Deodar nowhere in the district grows spontaneously, and 
can be reared only wth great difficulty. There is no reason to 
believe that the species ever existed naturally at all in the Murree 
hills, and no trace of it can now be found in the forests. It grows 
in the adjoining district of Hazara on Mt. Mochpuri, which is situ¬ 
ated further back in the mountains and hasa higher elevation than 
any of the Murree hills. A few small trees are to be seen in the 
compound of St. Deny’s School in Murree and round the Divisional 
forest office at Goragalli, and efforts are being made to raise it in 
seed beds on the top of Patriata ridge, but the success of the 
experiment is not yet assured. It is probable that the species is 
really unsuited to the local climate and soil. 

The following list of the most important trees in the district 
is taken from the last Gazetteer. It was supplied by the Forest 
Dq)artment. 


“ and veburnum are the important indications of 
“ changing conditions. Roughly speaking, wheat and 
“ bajra are the important crops where the bhekar grow, 
“ higher up sanatha marks the supremacy of maize, but 
“ wheat, and less so bajra are still important. Where 
“ the sambal grows bajra disappears and wheat is of 
“ little importance. Higher up again maize with 
“ potatoes and fruit trees indicate that rabi crops cannot 
“ be grown at all. In the long scattered villages of 
“ the hills three classes of vegetation may be found in 
“ any one village, and among the hills and valleys, 
“ villages of different kinds lie side by side, and it 
“ becomes important to observe the different conditions 
“ of different parts of the same village or of distinct, 
“ but adjoining, villages. Generally speaking, snow falls 
“ every year in the sambal level and above it, falls only 
“ Occasionally and never lies long in the sanatha level, 
“ and does not fall at all where the bhekar gi’ows.” 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi District. 


Botutiicai. 


English. 


Bemabcs. 


CH^I. A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 

Botany. 


AlbizKia Lebbek ... 

„ Bp. 

Acacia Catechu 
„ Modesta 
,, Ebnrnea 
.ffieouluB Indica 
Adhatoda Vasica ... 
Acer CuUratum ... 
AbieaPindraw 
Andromeda ovalitolia 


Birin 

Gharia, 

Kbair 

PhulAa 

Dndea Bambuli 
Bankhdr ... 
Bahekar ... 
Tnkaq 
Paluddar 
Rattaiikat. 


Horse chestnut 


Fairly common. 
Common. 

Sbrnh. 

Fnirly'common. 
Common. 

Not common. 


Ilimalayanailv'erfir Only about Murree. 


Bombax Malabarioum 


Cutea frondoga 
Berberia Ariatata .. 
Buxua Sempervirena 
Banhinia Variegata 
Bnrldleia Asiatica ... 


Simmal ... ... . Cotton tree 


Chiobra 

Sumbilo.. 

ShaniahAd Chikri 

Kolifir 

Bhntii. 


Grows to great size, 
one at Bobri, near 
Clnrttac, over 22 leet 
n.r. (i feet from ground. 
Scarce. 

[ Common. 

Scarce. 

Loaves for fodder, 


Cassia Piatiila 
Caaearia tomentosa 
Cedrela Serrata 
Celaatrus Spinoaus 
Capparis Aphyllu ... 
Cedrela Tuna 
Celtia Oancasioa ... 
Carissa DiSusa 
Ootoneaater Bacillria 
Caeaalpinia Sepiaria 
Cissus Carnosa (Vitis) 
Crataegus Oxyaoantha 


Amalt.s 
I Chitla, 

Drawn. 

Patflki Kander 
I Kuril '... 
Tun 
Batkar. 
Garanda. 

Luui, 

Uri 

Gidar-dk .. 
Qwfibudla 


I Wild caper 
Toon 


Hawthorn. 


For walking sticks. 
Soarco. 

Do, 


Prickly climber. 
Climber. 


Dulbergia Sisau . Tali 

Dodonoea Visooaa. Sannatta ., 

Piospyros Lotus . Amlok. 

Deamodium TiliafoHnm ... Chamkdt. 
Dendro Calmusatricla Bans 


Shiabam 


Bamlioo 


Soarco. 

Common. 


Not Common. 


Engenia Jumbolana 
Eryohrinn Suberoaa 
Ehretia Serrata ... 
Euphorbia Eoyleana 


Jaman 

Bauldhdk. 

Punna. 

I Thor 


... Cactus. 


Scarce. 


Flaoourtia Bamontohi 
Ficus Cordifolia 
„ Roxbnrghu ... 

„ Virgnta 
„ Carioa 

Praxinoa Florihunda 
Pious religioaa 
,, Bengalenais ... 


Kako. 

Kakbar, 

Tiifsi Barri. 

Pbsgwara 

I'hagwAri. 

Sbm 

Pipal 

Bor 


.. Ash 

;;; ] Fig. 


Leaves for fodder. 
Very scarce. 
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List of Forest trees in the Rawalpindi District-^oontitm^d. 


Botaoioal. 

Local. 

Engliab, 

RSUigES. 

G. 




Grewia Oppositifolia 

Dh4man ... 


Leaves much prized for 
fodder. 

„ Veatita . 

Farri . 


Small tree, leaves for 
fodder. 

1 ) Spr.. 

IT 

Helicterea-iaora 

Phara . 

Marophal Dhftmni. 


Small tree. 

Hedera Helix . 

I. 

tndigotera Heterantha 

Bnnbalknri 

Ivy. 


Kainti 

Wild Indigo 

Common sbrnb^ 

Ilex Dipyrena . 

Harbambar 

Holly 

Near Murree only. 

J. 




JaglansBegia . 

Akhrot . 

VVnlnnt ... 

Scarce. 

K. 




Kydia Calycina . 

L, 

Lonicera Gningueloculatia 

Pall,a. 



Tita.bateri 

Honeysuckle. 


M. 




Uallota* Philippineiiais ... 

Rainila ... 


Large shrab. 

Melta Azedarach 

Dhrek 

1 

... 

A good deal planted in 
villages. 

Moroa Serrata . 

„ Indioa . 

Myraina Afrioana .. ... 

Kartin j Tut 

Shdh Tat. 

Kukal Vararlng. 

Mulberry. 

Moringa Pterygo.Sperma... 
Mimoaa RutiioBulii 

Sohanja ... 

RAl, 

Sorse radish tree. 


N. 




Nerium Odoruai . 

Gatilra . 

Oleander ... 

Common along streams. 
Poisonous. Stems for 
pipes. 

0. 




Odina Wordier 

Kamlai . 

olive . 

Soft, used in bedstead 
making. 

Olea Onspidata . 

Eaha, Kaxra 

Com moo. 

F. 




Popalna Alba . 

Safeda 

Poplar, white. 


.. Nigra . 

„ Oiliata . 

1 Palach. 

Poplar. 


Phyilanthus Smbilioa 

Ambli . 


Leaves for tanning. 
Soaree. 

Pinoi BxoeUa . 

Bair 

Blue pine 

Scarce. 

„ Longitolia ... 

Chir 

Common. 

Pietaoia integerrima 

Kaogar ... 

*«* 

Scarce. 

Franna Padaa 

FhyllanthaB Nepalensig ... 

Kalakit. 

Kalam . 

Bird cherry 

Fairly common. 

Fyraa Varioloaa . 

Bataagi. 

Wild pear. 
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[Past A. 


Ijist of Forest trees in the Bdwalpindi District —conolued. 


Bot'linioal. 

Local 

1 ' Eogliab. 

Bbuarks. 

Farrotia Jacqnemontiana 
Fouica Granatam ... 

Phcenix Sylvestris. 

Fraona Peraioa 
„ Ameoiaca 

Periplooa Aphylla. 

Faaer 

Dernni, An&r ... 
Khajur, Kbaji ... 
Aru ... 

Bari . 

Bata . 

1 Pomegranate. 

Date . 

Peaoh. 

Apricot. 

Only nbont Murrae. 

Q- 




Qaercus Annulata... ,,, 

„ Inc&na ... ... 

„ Dilataia ... ... 

Barm ... 

Bhin . 

darungi. 

1 Oak. 

Scarce. 

Common. 

B. 




Bhododendron Arboreum 

Boaa Maoropbylla.. 

Bhaa Fanjabenaia ... 
Rbamaus Virgatus ... 

g 

Kikri 

Tarni Baogal&b 
Tatri. 

Setapajja. 

Rhododendron ... 
Wild-rose... 

Scarce, 

OUmber. 

SalixTetraaparwa... ... 

Sageretia Brandiethiana ... 
Solonum Verbaacifolium ... 

Blna ... 

Gangher. 

K&la Mewa. 

Willow. 

Scarce. 

T. 




Tamarix Artioulata ... 

Taxna Baooata . 

Terminalia Bellerioa 
TetrautbeTa Laurifolia ... 

Uk&oii . 

Barmi . 

Bahera. 

Maida Sak. 

Yew 

i 

Scarce. 

Scarce. 

U. 




U luj-ua WalliohiAna ... 

Kain 

Elm ... 

Scarce. 

V. 




Vitex Negundo . 

Viburnum Foetena. 

Manv^n ... ... 

Kuncb, 

i 

For basket work. 

W. 


1 


Woudfurdia FloWbunda ... j 

DhiTl. 



X. 




Xaotboxylum Alatum 

Z. 

Zizyphus Jujuba ... ... 

„ Nummularia 

„ Oxyphylla 

Tim bar. 



Bber 

Bherij jhari 

Amlai, jand 

Indian apple. 

Leaves for fodder. 


CBAF.I, A. 

Phr«icA} 

Aipeott-' 


On the higher spurs Bi^r (pinus excelsa) or blue piue, is 
veiy common. All the larger trees have long since been felled. 
The existing trees are young, robust and of rapid and healthy 
growth. This species seems specially suited to the higher forests 
of the district. It occurs only in the forests of mixed oak and 
broad-leaved species which are the most valuable in the district, 
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CHAP. I, A. Of the yaluable species it is the easiest to reproduce. Being robust 
Ph^cal occurring in forests from which the larger oaks have been 

Aspects, removed, it tends to dominate tlie young oaks which are of much 
Botany. slower growth, and it) several forests it has been found necessary 
to go in for laige fellings of young trees. The timber is much 
valued, being, in the absence of deodar, the best wood available for 
shingles and ordinary imrposes. It is to be found chiefly in the 
Burban, Masot and Patriata-Paphundi forests. 

The paludar {abies wehbiana) is not found in the State for¬ 
ests, but grows abundantly in the Murree Municipal forest. It is 
a fine handsome tree growing often to a height exceeding 100 feet, 
and measuring 10 feet in girth, 3 feet from the surface of the 
ground. The wood is white, soft and coarse grained, but in spite 
of its liability to rot is much used for building purposes. Chir 
{pinus longifolia) or green pine is the characteristic tree of the 
Murree and Kahuta hills. It grows on all the hills between the 
height of 2,000 and 6,000 feet. It does not in these forests attain 
the great height to which it grows elsewhere, and 75 feet is 
given as the average height of the older ti'ees. In some forests, 
however, such as Punjar and Ariavi, trees of 120 feet in height, 
with clean straight boles, are occasionally to be seen. The timber 
is I’esinous but not very durable. It is not in much demand by 
contractors, as it is not so durable nor so readily worked as either 
bair or paludar. As firewood it is disliked on account of the 
volumes of acrid smoko which it gives forth. The heart wood is 
used all over the hills fur torches, and the resin is extracted and 
sold to native doctors. 

The finest forest of chir are Panjar, Kaloian-Chakla and 
Arlari. The timber of the Panjar trees is famous in the district, 
and is said by the people to be as good as deodar. 

The chir cau easily be raised from seed in the Punjab plains, 
and is a common tree in the compounds in Rawalpindi station. 

The three oaks are “ rliin (r/ue/'CHS “barungi” {quercuh- 

dilatata) and “baven” (quercus ainiulata). Of these the last is a 
moderate-sized tree, scarce in these hills, being found only in 
warm ravines in Sangseri and a few other forests. The other 
tivo, barungi and rbin, are common. Barungi is found only in the 
higher forests, especially in forests Masot and Burban. In Burban, 
about 5 miles north of Murree, there is a very fine old foi’ost of 
these trees covering about 66 acres. Both these oaks, but 
especially barungi, grow to a great height, and both are very severely 
lopped, as the leaves are valuable as fodder. In many forests 
tbe trees are reduced almost to bare poles. Barungi in favourable 
circumstance attains a girth of twelve feet and a height of a hun¬ 
dred feet. Ehin, which grows luxuriantly and spreads down to a 
much lower level of the hills, is the commonest of all the oaks. It 
seldom attains a girth of more than five or six feet. 
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The timber of the baruDgi is hard, heavy and durable. That CHAP. I, A 
of the rhin is less yaluable and is reddish, heavy and coarse. Rhin Physical 
is much preferred for firewood, as it affords a great deal ( f heat Aspects, 
wit 1'out giving off much smoke. Blacksmiths value it for charcoal. Botany. 
The mountain ash (fraxinus floribunda) or “ sum ” is practically 
confined to Murree Municipal forest. The wood was in much 
demand in early days and only one specimen has been seen in 
State fore.sts. Similarly the yew (taxus baccata) or “ barmi,” though 
small trees are found in demarcated Government forests, attains 
a resp^ ctable size only within the Municipal area. The hill toon 
{cedrela serrata) or “ drawa ” grows in moist shady places in 
Patriftta and Murree forests. The Himalayan horse chestnut {pavia 
indica) or “ bankhor,” the wild cherry (prunus pradus) or 
" kalakfit,” wild-pear {pyrus variolosa), or “ batangi” and the 
“ kandar ” [conus maerophylla) are found in most of the higher 
forests'. 

Two kiiid.s of poplar known as “ paliich [populus ciliata) 
and “ sufeda ” (populus alba), willow (salix Mrasperma) or “ bis” 
and maple are fairly common near Murree. The small-leaved elm 
{ulmus wallichiana) or “ kain ” is grown near the higher villages, 
but is not common. 

Lower down the commonest trees are “pbulahi,” (acacia 
modesta) and “ khair ” (acacia catechu) which attain their best 
growth about Trot, With them is found everywhere tim 
“ kangar ” (pistacia integerrima), an excellent tree, much valued 
for its fine hard wood. The peculiar dark hornlike excrescence 
which forms on the leaf bud of this tree is in other districts used 
medicinally, but such a use of it appears in this district to be 
unknown. In these middle hills the wild olive or “kao,” “kamlai” 
odina ivodier), recognizable by its red berries, shisham, “ kamila ” 

(mallolus philippensis), “ ber ” (zizyphus) and “ kakoh ” (flacoui tia 
ramordhi) are the comraoneist standards. Most of them, especially 
the acacias, and the wild olive with the wild pomegranate (punica 
granatum), known as " daruni,” are much browsed down by sheep 
and goats, or lopped for fuel and fodder. 

Curiosities are a few rhodendrons “ ikhar,” near Murree, 
bamboos in Baroha and Karlot do forests and on the banks of the 
Jhelum in Bindla and Panjar forests, and boxwood, or Shamshad, 

(buxus seonperviprens) in Baroha and Karlot forests. The last never 
grows suflSciently high for exploitation. 

Of brushwoods “ ohamkat ” (desmodetm tilicefolium) is used 
for making baskets. “ sannatha ” (dodonea viscosa) is much used 
for thatching houses, “ Garanda ” (carissa diffiisa), the wild 
olive and the wild pomegranate are the usual browsing for goats. 

“Bhekar ” (justicia adhatoda) is shunned by all animals, even goats 
avoiding it, and is little used except for fuel or charcoal. 
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CHAP. I. A.' The shisham is everywhere valued, and is a frequent cause of 
P^^cal dispute in partition cases. The “ dhrek ” (melia azedarach), is 
Aspects, grown in the courtyard of the great majority of houses in Murree 
Botany. and Kahuta Tahsils. Mingled’ with mulberries and shishams, it 
attains a good height along the district roads in Kahuta. 

Of the floweriug trees the “ kachnar ” or “ kahar ” (batihinia 
variegata) is common about Tret and in parts of Kahuta. It is 
greatly lopped for fodder and the flowers are eaten by the people as 
a kind of “ sag.” 

The “ chachhra ” [butea frondosa) is commonest about Pan¬ 
jar and Kultea, and is occasionally met with in the low hills near 
Kahuta. Its presence is said to denote good soil. The leaves are 
supposed to give a richness to buffalo milk, and the tree is in con¬ 
sequence mercilessly lopped. A similar treatment is meetedout to 
“ dhaman ” {grewia oppositofolia) whose leaves are everywhere 
valued as fodder. 

Bor and pipal trees occur only in villages, or on the edges of 
outlying tanks. The cotton tree {bombax malabaricum), known 
as “ simmal,” grows at an elevation of from 2,000 to 3,600 feet, 
and attains a great height. At Saidpur and Nurpur in Rawal¬ 
pindi Tahsil there are a few chenar trees, and in Rawalpindi the 
Cantonment authorities have planted one or two, but the want of 
sufficient water makes their cultivation in this district difficult. 

In the lower portions of the Kahuta Tahsil and the north-east 
of Gujar Khan mango trees are not uncommon. These are gen¬ 
erally found in small groups of three or four rather than in groves, 
and are a source of considerable profit to their owners. 

They are very jealously guarded and are usually protected 
from the ravages of sheep and goats by a ring fence of thorns. 

In all the Murree villages and in many of the upper Kahuta 
villages a good deal of attention is paid to the cultivation of fruit 
trees^ The commonest of all these trees is the walnut, akhrot or 
khor, {juglans regia). It appears to be indigenous, and several 
forests contain one or two. The walnuts are sold usually at the 
rate of an anna the hundred on the tree, but oocasionally the chil¬ 
dren are allowed to dispose of the produce. The walnut juice is 
supposed to stain the lips a very beautiful colour. 

The “ amlok ” {diaspyros lotus) is common but held in no 
esteem. There is no market for the ripe fruit which is even said 
to be dangerous, but some profit is made by selling,the dried fruit 
to Rawalpindi traders. 

The“nakh” (pyrus communis), “hari” {prunus armeniaa) 
and“alucha” {prunus domestica) with a few pears and apples 
are common. A good many pomegranates are grown about 
Kahuti and generally through the hillfi, but the trees are practically 
wild and the fruit in consequence poor. 
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The grasses of the district are of some importance, as in CHAP. I, A. 
many places there is very little fodder (apart from fodder crops Physical 
specially grown) to be had for cattle, and good supplies are only Aspects, 
to be obtained in areas specially reseiyed for grass production. Grasses, 

On the whole the plains of the district are not well-off for good 
grasses, and the mounted branches of the army located in Rawal¬ 
pindi have to obtain their supplies from areas specially set apart 
for that purpose on the hill sides of the Mai’galla spur. Some only 
of the principal varieties can be noticed here. 

Dub grass is not much found. Khabbul is a good, short, 
green grass, growing chiefly in the plains, on the boundaries 
of fields of good soil, and in the hills on fallow level lands. This 
is probably the best grass in the district, and is to be had at all 
times of the year when rain has fallen. It is eaten by all kinds 
of cattle, sheep and goats, and is very -good for horses. Sawdh 
is a longer grass, growing best in placet where water has been 
lying. This ripens with the kharif harvest and in places is sown 
as a crop, drying up after the rains have fully ceased. It is a 
very good grass up to the time of ripening, after that it is little 
good as it completely dries up. 

Bamn is another long grass ripening in the k bar if harvest, 
sowing itself. It is said to be injurious to cattle when unripe, 
fairly useful afterwards. Paran is a good grass, excellent for 
horses and cattle, growing in cool places. Paludna is a long fine 
grass of a light color, ripening with the autumn harvest, chiefly 
found in the hills. It l eaches a height of 2 or 3 feet. It is nob 
sow'n, but often preserved in plots set apart on the hillside, and 
cut for winter use in October and November. Sardla is an 
autumn grass preserved in rakhs, reaches a height of 2 feet, only 
to be eaten green. It is found in Murree Tahsil and in other hill 
tracts. 

Bdbbar is an inferior fodder grass which grows much in the 
hills. It is little good for grazing, but is valuable for making 
rough ropes, and is much used by the Murree Bi fewery Company 
for making cases for beer bottles. Rs. 1-4-0 per maund is often 
paid for it fpr these purposes. 

Lundar ov lumbar is an inferior hill grass. Dab is a very poor 
grass, only eaten by cattle when nothing else can be got. It is of a 
bright green color, dhar is a weedy grass of very little value for 
grazing, but much used in making mud roofs in the hills. The 
natives have a proverb about this grass—“ Akar ghas aur phiphra. 
ka mds kisi Mm ne ata.” “ 4 Aar grass and lights are of no use.” 

There are many other varieties locally known, but these are the 
most common and important. 

The district is very free from carnivora. There may be one wiidanimaU, 
bear ; there may be three or four leopards ; there certainly are not 
more. Apparently there is one bear on the Patriata ridge, and 
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CHAP. I, A. enthusiastic sportsmen have been allowed to see him, but he is 
Ph^'cal ® precious source of income to one or two shikaris and he will pro- 
AsueotB. ba.bly die of old age. Bears and leopards are not uncommon in the 
"'iid animals, adjoining Galis of Hazara, but they seem to avoid the Murree 
bills. Two or three leopards do hang about the ridges, but it is 
evident from the “ pag ” marks that each lias a very largn beat. 
During the summer of 1906, several cattle were killed and an attack 
was made on a pony stabled in the compound of Patriata bungalow. 
Many inventions were found out, but the leopard never came to 
hand. It is many years since a leopard was killed in tliese hills. 

Wild pigs are common and do much harm both to crops and to 
seedlings in the forests. Porcupines too are an enemy to the forest¬ 
er. Hogdeer are not uncommon in the forests. The plains of the 
district have practically no small game. 

There are legends of a few pheasant about Murree. A few 
jungle fowl do exist, but they are hard to get. Ohikor are found on 
all the hills down to the low spurs, Tanda and Delha, both near 
Murree, are the usual places to shoot, but by going further afield 
better sport is obtainable. Chikor are markedly on the increase, 
and a bag of ten couple is now quite possible. Sissi are to be 
found in the low hills, and a good .many are to be found about 
Pharwala. Grey partridge are common enough; black partridge 
are rare. 

Of migratory birds, sandgrouse, duck, snipe, geese, couIod, . 
and quail appear in the district. Duck are found on the rivers 
and tanks but not in any numbers. Sandgrouse, also few, appear 
in Gujar Khan. Tlie Kanshi occasionally harbours geese and 
coulon: the Soan more frequently. Snipe can be got in any num¬ 
bers only at Khanna. A few can be picked up here and there 
through the district Quail come in very large numbers in sp,ring 
and autumn. 

Sport in the district is not good, but game would probably be 
much more plentiful if there were not such a large number of 
guns always ready to shoot it wherever it is to be found, and if 
netting and snaring were not such prevalent practices with the 
natives of the district. Owing to the establishment of something 
resembling a '* close season ” game is on the increase, but the 
largo number of guns in the district prevents this from being a 
rapid process. Licenses to carry guns now always contain a pro¬ 
viso against the shooting of game wdthin this close period, and the 
bye-laws of the Murree Municipality impose a fine upon the salo of 
game during these months. These rules have no doubt had a 
benehcial effect. 

*’'•**• Fishing is to be got in the Jhelum, the Soan, its tributaries 

and the Chablat, a tributary of the Haro. The commonest fish are 
the mahsir and the rohu. Dynamiting and indiscriminate netting 
have done much to destroy the fishing, but the recently resus 
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citated North of India Fishing Club may do sometliing to improve 
the sport. The club protects portions of the 6oan, Kurang, Leh 
and Chablat. 

Snakes are not so common as in many other districts, but are 
not altogether unknown. 


. The following statement shows the rewards paid during recent 
years for the destruction of snakes and wild animals.:— 



Animals. 

Snakes, 

Year. 

Numbers. 

Rewards. 

UumberB, 

Rewards. 

19(14 . 

15 , 

B.S, a. p. 
97 0 0 

317 

Rs, a. p. 

28 0 0 

1906 . 

18 

76 0 0 

132 

17 0 0 

1906 . 

18 

96 0 0 

102 

13 8 0 


The district rejoices in a particularly good climate. The cold 
weather is long, the hot weather short. The periods of severe 
heat and cold are usually short. 


The climate of the Murree and Kahiita hills is naturally 
different from that of the plains portion of the district. In the 
cantonment itself January and February are usually extremely cold 
and rainy. March is generally pleasant with occasional rainy days. 
April is slightly hotter and drier, but generally a pleasant month. 

May and June are dusty and hot. A great increase in the 
heat is felt immediately after the cuttiug of the spriug crops in the 
early part of May, but owing to the proximity of the hills the heat 
during these months is not so great as in other districts further 
south. The heat reaches is maximum in June. In July the rains 
fall, and in the beginning of August there is generally a break with 
a short period of extreme heat, after which it generally gradually 
cools down through September, the end of which and the beginning 
of October after the cessation of the rain are sometimes feverish. 

The latter half of October and November are generally the 
most delightful part of the year. There is little rain and the air is 
cool with bright sunshine. December again is often cold and bleaL 
The nights in December, January and early February are often 
intensely cold, and east winds which are very trying, are often pre¬ 
valent. 

The climate of the Murree and Kahiita hills is much colder 
than that of Rawalpindi itself. Except in the foot hills on the 
south snow falls throughout the Murree Tahsil and in the north of 
Kahuta. Murree itself is generally under snow for two months in 
the year, and the Narar Mountain for about one month. Snow 
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CHAP. I, A. falls at tho end of December or tbe beginning of January, and 
Physical continues falling till tbe end of February. For six months in the 
Aspects, year the people desert their liouses on the higher hills and seek 
Tiiehiiu. refuge from the cold in hamlets on the river bank or low down in 
the deep valleys. I n the winter of 1905 the hills were under snow 
for three months, and snow lay for a day or two throughout the 
Kahru Circle. Except in the tract north of Murree and Narar, 
where snow falls every year and no spring crops are sown, snow 
may fall in any part of the hills, but it melts at once. The sum¬ 
mer climate is not unlike that of other hill tracts. May and June, 
in general pleasant, .-ire occasionally hot and stuffy, A temperature 
of 102° in Murree w is recorded on 12th and 13th June 1876. 
July and August arc the rainy months and the surrounding hills 
are often for weeks hid in mist. September and October are dry 
and clear but very feverish. 

Locally th( following names are sometimes used for the various 
seasons. The hot season is called “ Unh^lathe r.iins as else¬ 
where “ Barsat;” tho spring “ Khuli-Bahar, ” and the autumn and 
winter “ Thandi Bahar.” 

Bftinfaii. There are two “ rainy seasons ” in the Rawalpindi district, the 

summer rains or “ bartsdtf and the winter rains. The summer 
rains, which are common to the whole country, present no very 
striking features unless it be their occasionally curiously partial 
nature. They begin about the second week in July, and end about 
the beginning of the second week in September. There is generally 
a break early in August. The eastern half of the district at this 
time gets much more rain than the western. Rain often falls on 
one side of the Margalla hills and not on the other, and so with 
other spurs, and even when there are no hills to account for it a 
belt of rain will cross the district watering some villages and leaving 
others quite dry. Heavy rain has been known to fall in Rawalpindi 
city and not a drop in the civil station and vice versa. 

The other rainy season which is more peculiarly characteristic 
of this district commences usually in January and lasts to the be¬ 
ginning of March, and there is often rain again at the end of that 
month. The rain at this time is usually copious throughout the 
district, and it is to this rainfall that much of tbe success of the 
wheat cultivation of Gujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kallar is due. 

As for variations in rainfall the rule is th.at the further the 
tract lies from the hills the less rain it gets; but the rainfall seems 
also to follow the river valleys in a curious manner, and often 
seems very capricious. The valleys on the Soan banks get much 
more rain than those a few miles distant from it. 

In Murree and Kalnita Tahsils the rainfall is both ample and 
regular. Within the last twenty years the summer rainfall at 
ICahuta only once fell below 20 inches, and at Murree only once fell 
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below 30 inches. In both tahsils the winter rains are more certain 
and vary from the normal less frequently than the summer rains. 
In the Murree Tahsil the gazette average is fairly representative of 
the rainfall of an ordinary year, but in the Kahula Tahsil the 
ordinary rainfall is rather below the average rainfidl, It may be 
taken that the rainfall of an ordinary year in Kaliiita is about 28 
inches in the summer and 10 inches in the winter. This amount 
of rain is amfde for all agricultural operations. In the south of 
the tahsil around Kallar the rainfall is somewhat less than this, 
and is about the same as the rainfall of Rawalpindi, and is cer¬ 
tainly more than that of Gujar Khah. 

In Rawalpindi Tahsil also tho winter rains are more regular 
than the summer rains, and the rainfall of January and March, 
which are tho two important months, is the most regular of all. 
The only raingauge is kept in Rawalpindi Cantonments, where it 
is estimated ihat the rainfall of an average year is about 29 inches, 
of which 21 inches fall in summer and H niches in wintei'. But 
the rainfall is by no means uniform over the tahsil. In the we^t 
and north of the tahsil the rainfall diminishes towards the Attock 
border, while towards the east the average increases. South of the 
Soan the rainfall is less than that of Ritwalpindi and approximates 
towards that of Gujar Khan. 

From Gujar Khan east the rainfall increases. At Gujar 
Khan itself the annual rainfall has only once or twice fallen below 
20 inches. The south-west corner of tins tahsil is the driest portion 
of the district and resembles the adjoining Chakwal Tahsil of 
Jlielum. In general all oyer the district; the rainfall is regular and 
sufficient for the maturing of the crops of both harvests. 


Section B.—History. 

The district abounds in objects of great antiquarian interest 
which have been minutely examined and described by General 
Cunningham, from whose account the following description is 
abridged, with a few additions taken from a report by Mr. 
Delmerick, 

The site of the ancient city of Taxlla has been identihed by 
General Cunningham and other authorities with the ruins near 
Shah-dheri, which are scattered over a wide space, extending about 
three miles from north to south, and two miles from east to west, 
just above the Margala Pass. The remains of st-upas and monas¬ 
teries extend for several miles further on all sides, but the actual 
ruins of the city are confined within the limits above-mentioned. 
These ruins consist of several distinct portions, which are called 
by separate names even in the present day. Beginning at the south, 
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CHAP. I. B. their names are—1st, Bfr, or Pher; 2nd Hatial; 3rd, Sir-kap-ka- 

HistMy. kot;'4th, Kacha-kot; 5tb, Babarkhtina; 6th, Sir-Sukb*ka-kot. 

Antiqnitie*. The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the belief 

Taxiia. pj; people, IS tho great mound on which stands the small village 
of Bir, or Pher. I'he mound itself is 4,000 feet in length from 
north to south, and 2,000 feet in breadth, with a circuit of 10,800 
feet, or rather more than two miles. On the west side, towards 
the rock-seated village of Shah-dheri, the Bfr mound has an eleva¬ 
tion of from 15 to 25 feet above the fields close by, but as the ground 
continues to slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not 
less than from 25 to 35 feet. On the east, towards the Tabra or 
Tamra nullah, it rises 40 feet ahove the fields, and 68 feet above 
the bed of the st ream. The remains of the walls can be traced 
only in a few places both on the east and west sides; but the whole 
surface is covered ivith broken stones and fragments of bricks and 
pottery. Here the old coins are found in greater numbers than in 
any other part of the ruins, and here, also, a single man collected 
for General Cunningham, in about two hours, a double handful of 
bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to be seen elsewhere. Judging 
from the size of the place, it is probably the site of the inhabited 
part of the city in the time of Hwen Thsang. 

Hati^il is a strong fortified position on the west end of a spur 
of the Margala range, and immediately to the north-east of the 
Bir mound, from which it is separated by the Tabra nullah. 
About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided into two nearly 
parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, which run almost due west 
to the bank of the Tabra, where they are joined by a high earthen 
rampart. The clear space thus enclosed, is not more than 2,000 
feet by 1,000 feet, but the whole circuit of the defences, i.long the 
ridges and the artificial ramparts, is about 8,400 feet or upwards 
of 1-| miles. At the east end, the two parallel ridges are joined by 
a stonewall, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which are still, in very good order. The crest of the south, 
or main ridge, is 291 feet above the general level of fields, but the 
north ridge has an elevation of only 163 feet. Between these two 
there is a small rocky ridge, 206 feet in height, crowned by a large 
bastion or tower, which the people look upon as a stupa or tope.^*^ 
There is a similar tower on the crest of the north ridge. The two 
ridges fall rapidly towards the west for about 3,200 feet, till they 
meet the general slope of the intervening ground; and these 
points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being due north 
of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and running to the 
W. S.-W. for 2,000 feet terminates in a square topped mound, 130 


(1) stupa is iiie SflEsorit tsria for a itiOBad or barrow, either of leasocry or earth. The 
Pali form is tfiupo, and also Ihipa or thuta in the early Aryan inscriptioEB from the Panjab. 
The term now need is thUp for a tolerably peifect bnilding, and rhiipi for a ruined monnd. Jt 
is, therefore, much to be regretted that we ehould have adopted the word top wbieh preserves 
neither the spelling ner the piominciatiou of the original.—Gtntial Cunningham, ''Ancient 
Geography,’’ p. 121». 
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feet high. This part of the ridge is entirely covered with the re- CHAP. 1.1. 
mains of buildings, and near its east end a villager discovered some siitery. 
copper coins in a ruined tope. 

The fortified city of Sir-kap is situated on a large level mound 
immediately at the north foot of Hatial, of which it really forms a 
part, as its walls are joined to those of the citadel. It is half a 
mile in length from north to south, with a breadth of 2,000 feet at 
the south end, but of only 1,400 feet at the north end. The circuit 
of Sir-kap is 2,300 feet or upwards of 1^ miles. The walls, which 
are built entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square towers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 feet. 

The efist and north walls are straight, but the line of west wall is 
broken by a deep recess. There are two large gaps in each of 
these walls, all of which are said to be the sites of the ancient gates. 

One of these in the north face is undoubted, as it lies due north 
of the two gateways of the Hatial citadel, and due south of the 
three ruined mounds in the Babar-khana. A second in the east 
face is equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway 
still remain, with portions of paved roadw.'»y leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately opposite the 
last, is almost equally certain, as all the old foundations inside the 
city are carefully laid out at right angles due north and south. 

The position of Sir-kap is naturally very strong, as it is well de- 
fended on all sides by the lofty citadel of Hatial on the south, by 
the Tabra nullah on the west, and by the Gau nullah on the east 
and north sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places 
is 14,200 feet, or nearly 2^ miles. 

Kacha-kot, or the " mud fort,” lies to the north of Sir-kap, in 
a strong isolated position formed by the doubling round of the 
Tabra nullah below the junctiin of the Gau nullah which together 
surround the place on all sides except the east. The ramparts of 
Kacha-kot, as the name imports, are formed entirely of earth, and 
rise to a height of from 30 to 50 feet above the stream. On the 
east side ther e are no traces of any defences, and inside there are 
no traces of any buildings. It is difficult, therefore, to say for what 
purpose it was intended, but as the Gau nullah runs through it, 

General Cuningham thinks it probable that Kacha-kot was meant 
as a place of safety for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege. It is 6,700 feet or upwards of miles in circuit. The 
people usually called it Kot, and this name is also applied to Sir- 
kap, but when they wish to distinguish it from the latter they 
called it Kacha-kot. 

Babar-khana is the name of the tract of land lying between the 
Lundi nullah on the north, and the Tabra and Gau nullah on the 
south. It includes Kacha-kot, and extends about one mile on each 
side of it to the east and west, embracing the great mound of Serki- 
Pind on the north-west, and the Gangu group of topes and other 
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ruins on the east. 'In the very middle of this tract, where the Lundi 
and Tabra nullahs approach one another within one thousand feet, 
stands a lofty mound 45 feet in height, called Jandiala Find, after 
a small hamlet close by. To the west of the pind or mound, there 
is another mass of ruins of a greater breadth, but only 29 feet in 
height, which is evidently the remains of a laige monastery. It is 
remarkable that the road which runs through the two gateways of 
the Hatial citadel, and through the north gateway of Sir-kap 
passes in a direct line due north between these two mounds until 
it meets the ruins of a large stupa on the bank of the Lundi river, 
1,200 feet beyond the Jandiala Pind. This General Cunningham 
believes to be the famous stupa which was said to have been erected 
by Asoka in the third century before Christ to celebrate the gift, 
already alluded to, by Buddha of his head in charity. 

The large fortified enclosure, called Sir-Sukh, is situated at 
the north-east corner of the Babar-khana, beyond the Lundi 
nullah. In shape it is very nearly square, the north and south 
sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west side 3,300 feet, and 
the east side 3,000 feet. The whole circuit, therefore, is 15,300 
feet or nearly three miles. The south face, which is protected by 
the Lundi nullah is similar in its construction to the defences of 
Sir-kap. The walls are built of squared stones, smoothed on the 
outer face only, and are 18 feet thick, with square towers at inter¬ 
vals of 120 feet. The towers of this face have been very carefully 
built with splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, which is 
the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the interior ground, 
and 25 feet above the low ground on the bank of the stream. 
Towards the west end, where the stones have been removed, the south 
wall is not more than 2 or 3 feet in height above the interior ground. 
Of the east and west faces about one-half of the walls can still be 
traced, but of the north face there is but little left except some 
mounds at the two corners. Inside there are throe villages named 
Mirpui’, Thupkia, and Find, with a large ruined mound called 
Pindora, which is 600 feet square at base. At half a mile to the 
west there is an outer line of high earthen mounds running due 
north and south for upwards of 2,000 feet, when it bends to the E. 
N.-E. Beyond this the line is only traceable by a broad belt of 
broken stones, extending for 3,500 feet, when it turns to the 
south-east for about 1,200 feet and joins the north face of 
Sir-Sukh. These external lines would appear to be the remains of 
a large outwork which once rested its north-west angle on the 
Lundi nullah. The entire circuit of Sir-Sukh and its out-work is 
20,300 feet, or nearly five miles. 

The largest stupa among the ruins is situated on a high mound 
to the north of the Tabra nullah, and about half a mile to the east 
of Shahpur. It is generally known as the “ Chir Thup,” or the 
“ split tope,” from a broad cut having been made right through 
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the building either by General Ventura or by some previous C^AP.. !• B. 
explorer. The cut is 20 feet broad at the west end, and 38^ feet Eittoxy. 
at the east end, with a depth of 82 feet. This enormous opening A-nUouitig* 
has utterly destroyed the appearance of the monument fi’om the TgxUm. 
east and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 and 
18 feet thick at lop, with a gap of 40 feet between them. These 
numbers give a top diameter of 75 feet; but at 32 feet lower the 
circumference is 337 feet, which gives a diameter of 107^ feet. 

But as the outer casing of smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, 
this diameter could not have been less than 115 or 120 feet; and 
as the point of measurement was 20 feet above the level of the 
courtyard, the actual base diameter may bo set down as from 120 
to 125 feet or within two feet of that of the great Manikiala tope. 

Tlie loss of the outer casing has brought to light the interior 
construction, which was regulated by a series of walls radiating 
from the centre of the building. These walls are feet thick and 
11^ feet apart, where visible outside of the broken surface. As 
the outer wall or casing would have been at least as thick as these 
radiating walls, we shall obtain the least possible diamater of the 
building at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice the 
thickness of one wall, or 8^ feet to the measured diameter of 107-| 
feet, wliich gives a minimum diameter of nearly 116 feet. But as 
the external wall would have been almost certainly of greater thick¬ 
ness than the radiating walls, we may conclude that the diameter 
at 20 feet above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may 
have been as much as 125 feet. 

Such are the different parts of this great city, whose ruins, 
covering an area of six square miles, are more extensive, more 
interesting, and in much better preservation than those of any 
other ancient place in the Punjab. The great city of Sir-kap, witn 
its citadel of Hatial, and its detached work of Bir and Kacha-kot, 
has a circuit of 4f miles, and the large fort of Sir-Sukh with its 
out-work, is of the same size, each of them being nearly as large 
as Shah Jahan’s imperial city of Delhi, while the number and size 
of the stupas, monasteries, and other religions buildings is even 
more wonderful than the great extent of the city.'‘> 

'J'his is taken from General Cunningham’s account of this 
ancient town, but it must be confessed that it requires the eye of 
a trained expert, to detect all that is described above. To the 
ordinary passer-by the visible signs of this ancient Taxila are few 
and far between, though something may be noticed bj the most 
casual observer. The site is now occupied by the village sites of 
four mauzas, Dheri-Shahan, Ghila, Matawa and Mohra Shahwali. 

There is a station on the North-Western Railway close to it, known 
as the Kala-ka-Sarai Station, and the trains now daily steam past 
actually under the walls of the old city. 

(^) General Cunninaham giraa a minute description of all the existing ruins including 44 
topes, monasteries, and monoliths. 
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The great Bhallar-Tope is visible from this spot about six 
miles north of it. This Tope has been described by General Burnes 
and noticed by General Court. It stands in a most commanding 
position on the last spur of the long range of hills which forms the 
north boundary of the Haro valley. It can be seen from the high 
road for a len^h of eight miles from Kala-ka-HarAi to near IWh. 
It is 6^ miles to the north of Dheri-Shahan, on the east side of the 
high road leading to Haripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to 
the north of the Haro river. It has at one time been opened by a 
native chief; probably the Qakhar chief of Khdnpur on the Haro. 
At present the Bhallar-Tope is about 43 fee*t in height above the 
rook on which it stands, but as the top of the building is much 
dilapidated, the original height of the dome must have been consider¬ 
ably more. General Cunningham discovered in the neighbourhood 
the remains of what he believed to be two large religious establish¬ 
ments. 

There are three neighbouring villages of the name of Karm, 
which are distinguished from each other as Karmal, Karm Gujar, 
and Karm Paroha. The first is situated exactly one mile to the 
south of the Great Sbahpur tope, and about 1-| miles to the east- 
south-east of the Bir mound. The second is nearly two miles to 
the east of Karmdl, on the old road to Rawalpindi by the Shaldita 
Pass, and the last is about one mile to the north-north-east of 
Karm Qiijar. Near the first and second of these villages there are 
several ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
which from the vicinity of four small topes would appear to have 
been once occupied by Buddhist monks. All the topes have been 
opened by the villagers who profess to have found nothing. These 
remains, therefore, possess but httle interest in themselves, but they 
are of importance as being probably connected with the history of the 
great King Asoka. During his stay at Takkasila, Hwen Thsang visited 
the ainpa which the people had built over the spot where Kun4I, the 
eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his eyes through the false > 
accusation of bis step-mother. The story is told at some length by 
Bumouf, from whom we learn how the prince’s sight was afterwards 
restored, and the wicked step-mother duly punished.^*^ The position 
of the chief tope of Karm41 tallies so exactly with the site of 
Kundla stupa, as described by Hwen Thsang, as to leave little doubt 
of their identity. The close agreement of the names is also curious 
although it is perhaps accidental. But with the two villages of 
Karm Giijar and Karm Parcha so'close at hand, it is easy to see how 
the name of Kunala or Kfinala would be altered to Karm4l, to 
make it assimilate with the other. 

“ With these topes of Karmal,” says General Cunningham, “ I 
close my account of the ruins which stiU exist around the ancient 
Taxilla. Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 
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monasteries, and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal in 
size to any that have yet been discovered. The number of these re¬ 
mains that has escaped the destructive intolerance of the Muhamma¬ 
dans is wonderfully large. l\>any of them, no doubt, owe their safety 
to their singularly unattractive positions on the tops of steep water¬ 
less hills, 'i’he escape of others is, perhaps, due to the large size 
of the stones they are built with, which defied the powers of ordi¬ 
nary destructiveness. But, perhaps, the most nctive agent in their 
favour was the greater proximity of the ancient city, whose ruins 
must have furnished materials for the houses of Shah-dheri for several 
centuries. As Shah-dhei'i itself is a very large village containing 950 
houses and about 5,000 inhabitants, the amount of material carried 
away from the old city must have been very great indeed ; and to this 
cause chiefly I would attribute the complete disappearance of all 
the buildings from the nearest part of the old city on the ruined 
mound of Bir.” 

About 14 miles soiitb of Rawalpindi and three miles from 
Riwat lie the ruins of Mankiala. The name is said to have been 
derived from Raja Man or Manik, who built thegreat stupa to the 
south of the village. The old town is usually said to have been 
called Manikpur or Maniknagar, and it is so named in most ver¬ 
sions of the curious legend of Rasalu, which place the residence of 
the rahshasas, or demons, in the old city to the north of the great 
tope. As the capital of the rahshasas, it is sometimes also called 
“ Bedadnagar,” or the “ City of Injustice.” An interesting account 
of the legend of Rasalu has been given by Colonel Abbot Many 
otlier versions are given but all agree in the main points of the 
story, although they differ in some of the minor details. Rasalu, 
son of Salivahana, Haja of Sialkot, was the enemy of the seven 
rahshasas who lived at Manikpur, or Udinagar, to the west of the 
Jhelum. Every day these mA'siiasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One day Rasalu came 
to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, and alter¬ 
nately weeping and singing. Astonished at her strange behaviour, 
Rasalu addressed the woman, who replied : “ I sing for joy, because 
my only son is to be married to-day,' and I weep for grief because 
he has been drawn by lot as the victim of the rahshasas," “ Weep 
no more, ” said Rasalu “ and keep your son, for I will encounter 
the rahshasas," Accordingly Rasalu offers to take the place of the 
victim and goes forth to meet the seven demons. He boldly 
attacks them and kills them all, except Thera, who is said to be 
still alive in a cavern of Qandgarb, whence his bellowings are 
occasionally heard by the people. This legend General Cunningham 
identifies with the Buddhist legend of Bakya’s offering of 
his body to appease the hunger of seven tiger cubs. The scene 
of this legend is placed by Hwen Thsang 33| miles to the south¬ 
east of Taxila, which is the exact bearing and distance of Manikiala 
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CHAP. I, B. from the ruined city near Shali-dheri, and this distance is completely 
History. accordance with the statements of the other pilgrims. Unfortu- 
Minkiaia stately the place is not named by any one of them, but its position 
is so clearly marked by their concurring bearings and distance, as 
to leave no doubt of its identity with Manikiala. Here, d)en, we 
must look for the famous slupa of the “ body-offering ” of Buddha, 
which Avas one of the four great topes of north-west India. It is 
probably to be identified in the great tope successfully explored by 
General Court in 1834. The “ Huta-raurta ” or “ body-offering ” 
is twice mentioned in the inscriptions that were found covering the 
deposit, and there are other claims of this tope to be identified with 
the body-offering stupa which have been fully discussed and 
accepted by General Cunningham, The points' of resemblance 
between the two legends are sufficiently striking and obvious. For 
the compassionate Buddha Avho had left his AVife, Yasodhara, we 
have the equally compassionate Rasalu who had given up the society 
of his queen, Kokila. As Buddha offers his body to appease the 
hunger oi the seven starving tiger-cubs, so Rasalu offers himself 
instead of the woman’s only son who was destined to appease the 
hunger of the seven rakshasas. Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at Mankipur or Manikidla. Again, the Rasalu legend has 
come down to us in tAvo distinct forms. In one version, Avhich is 
probably the older one, the opponents of the hero are all human 
beings, while in the other they are all mkshasas or demons. In 
the first, the seven enemies are the three brother Rajas—Sir-kap, 
Sir-sukh, and A mba, with their four sisters—Kapi, Kalpi, Munda 
and Mundeh. Sir-kap is addicted to gambling, and his stakes are 
human heads, which he invariably wins, until opposed by Rasalu. 
This addiction to human flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren 
both with the tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with 
the rakslmsas of the latter one. 

Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very probable 
one, the present appearance of Mankiala with its numerous ruins of 
religious edifices, without any traces of either city or fort, may be 
easily explained by the fact that the great capital of Manikpur 
was the ideal creation of the fabulist to give reahty to the tradition, 
while the topes and temples were the substantial creations of 
devout Buddhists. General Abbot, when he examined the ruins 
around the Manikiala tope, could “ not see any evidence of the 
existence of a city. The area occupied by submerged ruins would 
not have comprised a very considerable village, while the compara¬ 
tively large number of wrought stones denotes some costly structure 
which might have occupied the entire site.” After a careful exami¬ 
nation of the site, General Cunningham came to the same oonolu- 
eion that there are no traces of a large city; and believes that all the 
massive walls of cut-stone must have belonged to costly monasteries 
and other large religious edifices. The people point to the high 
ground immediately to the Avest of the great tope as the site of the 
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Raja Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, CHAP. I, B. 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that the History, 
satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when they ninkiAu 
came to pay their respect to the famous shrine of the “ body gift ” 
of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been a small town of about 
1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extended to the northward and occupied 
the whole of the rising ground on which the village of Manikiala 
now stands. The people are unanimous in their statements that the 
city was destroyed by fire ; and this belief is corroborated by the 
quantities of charcoal and ashes which are found amongst all the 
ruined buildings. It was further confirmed by excavations made 
in the great monastery to the north of General Court’s tope. 

There is nothing, however, to indicate at what date this destruction 
took place. Among the ruins of Manikiala, General Cunningliam 
describes 15 topes and as many monasteries, which, judging by the 
frequent occurrence of massive stone walls in other positions, were 
probably not more than two-thirds of the great religious buildings 
of this once famous spot, The Manikiala tope is one of the places 
that strive for the honor of being the burial place of Alexander’s 
horse Bucephalus. 

At Margalla there is an old cutting through the hill crossing M 4 rg*u». 
the Lahore and Peshdwar road. The roadway is paved with flags 
of stone, while a stone slab inserted into the wall on the side 
contains an inscription which shows that the work was -completed 
in 1083 A.H., corresponding with 1672 A.D., or about the time 
when the Emperor Aurangzeb marched to Hasan Abdal and 
sent his s6n Prince Sultan with an army against the Khattaks 
and other trans-Indus tribes. The pavement was no doubt a 
remurkable achievement in those days, but it has been completely 
cast into the shade by the new cutting higher up to the east by 
our own engineers, who have also constructed at the latter place 
a fine column to the memory of the late General John Nicholson 
and a fountain for drinking purposes, the water of which is 
brought in leaden pipes from a considerable distance. A tunnel 
in the North-Western Railway 900 feet long also pierces the hills 
about loo feet to the north of the road. 

Riwat, tl e first camping ground from Rawalpindi on the Biwit; 
Grand Trunk Road, towards Jhelum, owes its interest to the tomb 
of Sultan Sarang, the renowned Gakhar chief, which is situated 
there. This is not a tomb of any architectural pretension nor of 
much antiquity, having been built in the middle of the 16th 
century, after the death of Sultan Sarang, and no less than 16 
sons in action during the struggles between the Emperor Hamdyiin 
and his enemies. The tope of Manikiala is visible from here, some 
three miles to the south-east. 

The district of Rawalpindi from its geographical position is Bwiy History 
ass ociated with much of great interest in the history of India, 
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The armies of each successive invader from the west or 
north-west swept across the Chhachh plain, and down southwards 
right across the district, and this to a great extent accounts for 
the fact that the races inhabiting it are much mixed and that they 
are nearly all Musalman. No old and archaic forms could exist 
in the constant turmoil in which the district has been involved 
until within a very few years of the present time. The names of 
Alexander, Mahmud of Ghazni, Babar and “ Tamnrlane ” or Timur, 
are all closely connected with the district, and as will have been 
already seen from the description of places of antiquarian interest 
given above, relics of Buddhism are common and of great archmo- 
logical value, and many of the legends of the great and mythical 
Rasalu are connected with places "within this tract. 

The history of the district up to the time of Alexander is only 
of interest to the antiquarian. General Cunningham has elaborated 
theories, partly from what appear to him to be similarities of 
names as to the original inhabitants of the district, and as these are 
the views of so great an authority they deserve full notice. 

General Cunningham holds that the Takkas were the earliest 
inhabitants of this part of the country after the Ary as who are 
supposed to have come into it about 1426 B.C. The tract between 
the Indus and Jhelum, known as Samma, is supposed to have been 
held by Anavtis of the Timar race, Peshawar and the country 
west of the Indus, by the Qhandliaree. 

The Takkas, an early Turanian race, are believed to have held 
the whole or the greater part of the Sind-Sagar Doab. From this 
tribe General Cunningham, with some probability, derives the 
name of Taxilla, or Takshasila, which, at the time of Alexander, 
was a large and wealthy city, the most populous between the Indus 
and Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is identified beyond a doubt with the 
ruins of Shah-dheri or Dheri-Sbahan, a few miles fo the north of 
the Margalla Pass in the district of Rawalpindi. So far, General 
Cunningham’s theory as to the early population of the district 
seems reasonable enough; but be goes on to assert his belief that 
already, before the time of Alexander, the Takkas had been ousted 
from the neighbourhood of Taxila by the Awans, This theoT-y he 
builds upon the scanty foundation existing in the similarity of the 
name Awan or “ Anuwan,” as he would read it, with that of 
Amanda, the district in which, _ according to Pliny, the town of 
Taxila was situated. The traditions of the Awans are so strikingly 
contradictory of this theory, as to deprive it of much, if not all, 
the weight with which the authority of General Cunningham 
would invest it. 

The Takkas or Takshah Scythians probably overran the 
northern portion of India somewhere about 600 B.C. They 
probably became incorporated with the tribes of the country and 
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turned Buddhist, which religion they professed at the time of 
Alexander’s invasion. Nanda, King of the Prasu, was of this 
race. This is about the time of the foundation of Gaznipur by the 
Bhatti Zadayas. 

About 500 B.C. Darius conquered Western India. In 331 
B.C. came Alexander’s inyasion. At this time Abisares ruled the 
country, north of the Rawalpindi district, and Porus ruled that 
east of the Jhelum riyer. Taxiles ruled the tract lying between 
the Indus and the Jhelum. 

At this time Taxila would appear to haye formed, nominally 
at any rate, part of the kingdom of Magadha. For 60 years after 
Alexander’s yisit, the people of Taxila are said to haye rebelled 
against Bindusara, King of Magadha.^^^ Their subjugation was 
effected by the famous Asoka, who resided at Taxila as Viceroy 
of the Punjab during his father’s life-time. From the reign of 
Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of Upper India, wo may suppose 
Buddhism to haye taken root in the Northern Punjab, but Taxila 
itself again fades from history until A.D. 400, when it was yisited 
as a place of peculiar sanctity by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Fa Hian. By Pa Hian Taxila is mentioned under the name of 
Chusha-shi-lo, or the “seyered head,” and he adds that "Buddha 
bestowed his head in alms at this place, hence they gaye this name 
to the country.” Tlie allusion apparently is to the word 
" Takshasira ” or the " severed head,” the usual name by which 
Taxila was known to the Buddhists of India. In A.D. 630, 
and aguti in A.D. 643, Taxila was' yisited by the most famous 
of the Chinese pilgrims, Hwen Thsang. He describes the city 
as above If miles in circuit. The royal family was extinct and 
the Province a dependency of Kashmir. The land, irrigated by 
numbers of springs and water-courses, was famous for its fertility. 
The monasteries were numerous, but mostly in ruins. The stupa 
of King Asoka, built ou the spot where Buddha in a former 
existence had made an alms gift of his head or, as some said, of 
one thousand heads in as many previous existences, was situated 
two miles to the north of the city. 'I’hus during the Buddhist 
period, Taxila was celebrated as the legendary scene of one of 
Buddha’s most meritorious acts of alms-giving, the bestowal of his 
head in charity. The origin of the legend General Cunningham 
attributes to the ancient name of Takshasila, which, by a very 
slight alteration, becomes Takshasira, or the " severed beads.” That 
the name is not derived from the fable is rendered probable by the 
preservation of the ancient name and spelling by the Greeks. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that Alexander’s invasion prectded 
Asoka’s reign by little more than 50.years, and though the deriva¬ 
tion of the name of Taxilk from the charitable act of Buddha is • 
only mentioned by Fa Hian in A.D. 400, yet it is possible that the 


(1) The edicts of Asoku are dated about the middle of the third century, B, G. 
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CHAP- 1, B- same belief was current during or even before the reign of Asoka. 
Hist^ Buddhism, according to some authorities, dates back as far as the 
„ ^ ; middle of the sixth century B.C. (ElpWnstone’s “ History of India,” 
ar y« ory relics of Buddhism in the Rawalpindi district 

are not confined to Taxila. Hasan AbdR, Manikiala, and many 
other places are intimately connected with Buddhist legends, and 
contain ruins of Buddhistic buildings. Manikiala tispecially is a 
place of great interest, as ihe legendary scene of Buddha’s gift of 
his body to appease the hungher of seven tiger cubs. Further 
allusion to this leg oi^d is made above.*'* The period of Hwen 
riisang’s visits to India, liowever, was one of the decay of Buddhism, 
riie Brahman revival, to which India owes its present form of 
Hinduism, had already set in, in the eaidy years of the fifth 
cetury,*** and must have been at its lieight in the days of Hwen 
Tlisang. From this time the light afforded by the records of the 
Cl)inese pilgrims fails, and a long period of darkness swallows up 
the years that intervened before tlie Muhammadan invasions and 
the commencement of real history. 

Theah»kkar *. From the point where the traditions of antiquity give place to 
the more authentic records of the historian, the history of the 
district becomes that of the Ghakkar tribe, who, brought into a 
prominent position at the time of the early Muhammadan invasions, 
maintained their rule over Rawalpindi and parts of the Hazara and 
Jhelura districts, more or leas independent of the sovereign powers 
at Delhi and Agra, until annihilated at the beginning of the present 
century by the Sikhs. General Cunningham, rightly or wrongly 
identifies the Ghakkars with the subjects of Abisares, mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians as being king of the hilly country to the 
north and north-east, i.fi., Murree and Kahuta, of Taxila, called, as 
he gathers from the Mahabharata and the Puranas, Abhisara. He 
supposes the Greek historians by a not uncommon confusion to 
have given to the king the name of his kingdom.*“* According to 
the account given by themselves, the Ghakkars are of Persian 
origin, descendants from Sultan Kaid, son of Gohar, or Kaigohar, 
a native of Kayan in Ispahan. This Sultan Kaid is said to have 
invaded and conquered 'I'hibet and Badakhshan, and to have 
there established a dynasty which ruled for seven or, as others say, 
ten generations. They then advanced upon Kashmir,*** and over¬ 
coming all opposition, established themselves there during several 
generations.*®* At last an insurrection drove the reigning prince, 
named Rustam, from the throne. He perished, but his son, Kabil 


(1) Ciinaingham's “ Arch. Hep,” 1868-61, p. 115, alluding to the legend qt the ” thousand 
he*da," General Ounningham adds ” The present name of the distriot is “ Chaoh Hazara, 
which I take to be only a rorraption of ” SbirshaBahasra, or ihe ” thousand heads." 

(2) Elphinstone’s “History of India," p. 1222 (6th ed.) ‘‘He (Fa Hian) found Buddhism 
flourishing in the tract between China and India, but declining in the Puniab, and languishing 
in tho*last stage of decay in the countries on the Ganges and the Jumna.” 

(3) " Arch. Bep.” 1863-64, p. 22 fl. ^ 

(ii Their leader into Kashmir was Sultan Kab. Griffin’s “Punjals Chiefs," p. 574, 

(S) Theaotual number is variously given as 17 and 13. 
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Shah, escaped and took refuge with Nasir-ud-dm Sabaktagfn, who 
was then reigning in Kabul, 787 A.D.‘*^ Kabil left a son, Ghakkar 
Shah, who having with the remnant of his tribe accompained 
Mahmud of Ghazni on one of his invasions of India, obtained leave 
to settle beyond the Indus. Such is the story told by the 
Ghakkars of their origin and entry into the country. It is, how¬ 
ever, full of inconsistencies. It is certain that they overran Kash¬ 
mir in very early days, and ti-aces of them are still to be found 
to the north and west of that country, but there is no proof what¬ 
ever that they founded a dynasty there. The names attributed to 
their chiefs are in many instances Muhammadan, and this fact 
gives an air of great improbability to their story; for the Ghakkars, 
according to Ferishta and other Muhammadan historians, were not 
converted until the 13th century. Nor are there any ti-aoes of an 
early Muhammadan dynasity in Kashmir, which was converted, 
or, if the Ghakkar traditions be true, re-converted, to the creed 
of Islam in 1327, during the reign of Shams-ud-din. Ferishta in¬ 
deed declares that prior to their conversion in the 13th century 
the Ghakkars were mere savages without a religion at all, addicted 
to infanticide and polyandry in its grossest forms. The same 
author also speaks of the Ghakkars as already settled in the 
Punjab in A.D. 682. He says that about that time they formed 
an alliance with the Afghans against the R(5ja of Lahore. -.Again 
tlie account of their entry into India in the train of Mahmud 
of Ghazni is strangely contradicted by the fact that in 1008 this 
same Mahmdd was nearly defeated in a battle with the Hindu 
confederation by the impetuosity of an attack made upon his 
camp by a force of 30,000 Ghakkars. The Ghakkar legends, 
therefore, are probably to be rejected as fabulous, and it is not 
unlikely that, as General Cunningham supposes, they liave been 
located in the Punjab hills from the times prior to Alexander’s 
invasion. There is nothing at any rate to contradict this supposi¬ 
tion, though certainly the reasons upon which the learned author’s 
theory is traced are S(5mewhat abstruse. That they occupied a 
somewhat important position in the second century of our era is 
probable; for there are reasons for supposing that Raja Hiidi the 
great enemy and afterwards heir of Rasalu, Raja of Sialkot, and 
hero of so many Punjab traditions, was a Ghakkar. He certainly 
was not of Aryan birth. 

The first event of authentic history peculiarly connected 
with this district is the battle already alluded to between 
Mahmud Shah and the Hindu army under Pirthwi Raja, in A.D. 
1008, in which the Ghakkars so prominently distinguish^ them¬ 
selves. 'Ihis battle, which decided the fate of India, is said to 
have been fought on the plain of Chhachh, near Hazro and Attock 


(1) Oriffin.ti. 

( 2 ) Elphinstoae’s “ History of India " (ed, 5), p. 389. General Cunaingharn'e "Arch. Bep. 
186 3-64, p. 1. 
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on the Indus. It ended in the total defeat of the Rajput confede¬ 
racy, and India lay at the mercy of the Muhammadan invaders. 
The Ghakkars, however, appear to have remained quietly in 
possession of their lands, including the greater part of this district, 
and are next heard of in 1205, when they took opportunity from 
certain reverses sustained by Shahab-ud-din Ghori in Kharizm, to 
rise in open revolt against the paramount power. They ravaged 
the country as far as Lahore itself, and occupied the whole Northern 
Punjab. But Shahab-ud din 'entering India quickly restored 
order; he defeated the Ghakkars after an obstinate battle, the 
fortune of which was only turned in his favor by the opportune 
arrival of reinforcements from Delhi under his deputy, Kutub-ud- 
din, who had remained faithful in spite of his master’s reverses. 
The Ghakkars having once given way, the slaughter was pro¬ 
digious. Shahab-ud-din pursued them to their mountain homes, 
and took the oppoi’tunity of forcing them to embrace the 
Muhammadan religion, which, as Elphinstone remarks*^^ “ -vras the 
easier done, as they had very little notion of any other.” As, 
however, Shahab-ud-din returning westwards after the restoration 
of order in India, was encamped on the banks of the Indus, his 
tent being left open towards the river for the sake of coolness, a 
band of Ghakkars “ swam the river at midnight to the spot 
where the king's tent was pitched, and, entering unopposed, 
despatched him with numerous wounds,”''*^ and thus avenged the 
wrongs of India upon its conqueror. - 

A little more than a century later we read again of the 
Ghakkars, who during the reign of Muhammad Tughlak at Delhi, 
in A. D. 1840, took the opportunity offered by revolts in Bengal 
and an invasion of Mughals and Afghans from the north, to 
ravage the Punjab as soon as the Mughals turned their backs. 
They even occupied Lahore,and (in the words of Elphinstone) 
“ completed the ruin of the Province.” About this time Boja 
Khan, a younger scion of the family, rebelled against the reigning 
chief, and set up an independent chiefship at Rohtas, in the Jhelum 
district. The Bojial clan, which derives its name from him, still 
inhabits the neighbourhood of Rohtas and Domeli. The subsequent 
history of the tribe is given in the words of Mr. Griffin in his 
Punjab Chiefs.^®’ 

Raja Jahan Dad Khan, head of the Khanpur Ghakkars of 
Khanpur, traverses this account of the origin of his elan. He 
states that the account of the Ghakkars quoted by Cunningham from 
Eerishta does not apply at all to them, but was really an account 
of a tribe called Khokar, not Ghakkar. These Khokars occupied a 


(0 Traikh-i-Alfi. Elliot's “ Muhammadau Historians," 58, p. 1. 
Sg} “ History of India ” (ed, 6), p. 367. 

J.v ElpMnstone's “History of India” (Stliod. 
n.,p. 406 . 

16,; p, BB7#. 
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tract in the Salt Range, where the Ghakkars never were. These CHAP. I, B. 
Khokars practised polyandry, but the Ghakkars never did. Raja 
Jahan Dad is also clear that Gakhar should be written tlms and not 
Ghakhar as Cunningham writes it; Ferishta has it Ghakar which, 
it is said, is simply a mistake for Khokar. It is also stated that it 
was the Khokara who were defeated by Shahab-ud din Ghori, and 
a band of whom afterwards murdered that chief, and this is the 
account given in H. M. Elliot’s Biographical Index, in which he 
says that the assassination was accomplished “ by some Khokars,” 
page 301. In the “ Tabakat Akbari,” by Wazir Nizam-ud-dm 
Ahmad, Nerari, written in 1623, and quoted by Ferishta, who 
wrote in 1637, the events quoted above are clearly stated to have 
occurred to the Khokar tribe. ’I’his is also supported by the 
account given in the Tabakat-i-Na'siri, published in 1864 by Cap¬ 
tain Lee. 

As to their origin, it is stated that they descended from Tjaab 
Jord, a Persian king, and were driven out on his defeat and death 
and went to China, where Ferozshab, their leader, took service 
with his followers as a sort of guard to the Emperor. Thence 
they went to Thibet, and in the beginning of ttie 7th century they 
became Musalmans. Later they came to India with Mahmdd oh 
Ghazni. Kaigohar was the leader who came with Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, and from whom the name of Gakhar is derived; Malik 
Khad and his son Gula came again in the middle of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, conquered a part of the country north of the Jhelum and 
founded Guliana in the Gujar Khan tahsil. After this period the 
history of the clan is fairly well known. The present heads of 
the Ghakkar clan are indignant at haring been confused with the 
Khokars. 

The invasion of Timdi- or Tamerlane, took place during the History 
chiefship of Gul Muhammad, who died in 1403 A. D. His two sobaequpot 
immediate successors weie not men of any note; but Jastar Khan, iovMi^o?* 
brother of Pir Khan, is often mentioned in Muhammadan history 
as a brave and successful general, lie overran Kashmir and took 
prisoner Allah Shah, king of that country, 'then, uniting with 
Malik Toghan, a Turki general, he seized Jullundur and marched 
towards Delhi. At Ludhiana he was attacked by the king’s troops 
and defeated, on the 8tli October 1442, and I’etired to Ftawalpindi, 
whence he made attacks alternately on Lahore and Jummoo, 
the Raja of which latter place, Rai Bhim, he defeated and killed, till 
1453, when he died. Tatar Khan’s rule was of short duration, for 
his nephew, Hati Khan, rebelled against him, captured and put him 
to death. His two sons were minors, and the Janjuah chief, Dar- 
wesh Khan, took the opportunity of recovering much of the country 
which the Ghakkars had taken from his tribe. Hati Khan oppose 1 
him, but was defeated and compelled to fly to Basal, while his 
cousins Sarang Khan and Adam Khan, escaped to Dangalli, where 
the Janjuah army followed them. Hati Khan now collected his 
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CHAP. I. B, tribe, and attacking the Janjnahs on their march, routed them 
History, great slaughter. Babar Shah invaded India during the chief- 

Hietory Khaii, and in the Emperor’s interesting autobiography 

Bubsequeni; is a notice of liis contest ivith the Ghakkar chief. He marched 
^ against Pharwak, the capital of the Ghakkars, strongly situated in 
the hills, and captured it after a gallant resistance, Hati Khan 
making his escape from one gate of the town as the troops of Babar 
entered by another. Sultan Sarang was now of age, and fin din g 
that he could not oust his cousin by force of arms, he procured his 
death by poison, and assumed the chiefship in 1525. He and his 
brother made their submission to Babar, and Adam Khan, with a 
Ghakkar force, attended him to Delhi, and for this service the 
Pothiar (Putwar) country was confirmed to them by the Emperor. 
In 1541 Sher Shah having driven the Emperor Humayun from 
India, built the famous fort of Rohtas, where he placed a garrison 
of 12,000 men under his general, Khowas Khan, to binder the 
exile’s return, Sarang Khan, remembering the generous way in 
which he had been treated by Babar Shah, espoused the quarrel of 
his son, and kept the Rohtas garrison in a perpetual state of dispute, 
driving off convoys and wasting the country around the fort. On 
the death of Sher Shah in 1545, his son, Salim Shah, determined 
to punish the Ghakkars, and moved against them in force. Sarang 
Khan sued for peace, but all terms were refused, and his son Kamal 
Khan, sent to the imperial camp as an envoy, was thrown into 
chains. For two years, in the course of which Sultan Sarang and 
sixteen of his family fell in action, the Ghakkars fought with 
varying success, and in 1550, Prince Kamran, brother of Humaydn, 
With whom he was ai feud and by whom he had just been expelled 
from Kabul, took refuge among timin. The fort of Pharwala was 
often won and lost diuiug tlmse years of incessant war, but however 
many troops were sent against them, the Ghakkars brave and 
united, held their own, and Salim Shah found it impossible to sub¬ 
due them. In 1553, Prince Kamran, who had again taken up arms 
against his brother, and wlio had been defeated near the Khaibar, 
fled to Indin, and took refuge at the court of Delhi. Salim Shah 
did not receive him with any favour, and the Prince then returned 
northward to his former host Adam Khan, who had succeeded his 
brother Stirang Khan. This chief stained the Ghakkar reputation 
for hospitality, and gave up Ids guest to Humaydn, who put out 
his eyes, and two years later re-entered Delhi m triumph, attended 
by the Ghakkar chief, who was richly rewarded for his treachery. 

peHol^‘'ind Sultan Sarang had left two sons, Kamal Khan and Alawdl 

sith cor quest. Khan, aud with the wife of the latter Laskar Khan, son of Adam 
Khan, fell in love, and in order to obtain her, put her husband to 
death. Kamal Khan was at Delhi when he heard the news of his 
brother’s miirder, and he complained to the Emperor Akbar, who 
had succeeded Humaydn in 1556, and obtained a grant of half the 
territory of Adam Khan. This chief would not yield, and Kamal, 
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Khan attacked him, took him prisoner and hung him to satisfy his 
revenge. Kamal Khan did not long enjoy his triumph, and died in 
1859. The Ghakkar country now fell into a state of anarchy, and 
remained so for some years, till the Emperor divided it between 
the rival chiefs. To Jalal Khan, grandson of Adam Khan, he gave 
Dangalli, with 454 villages; to Mubarik Khan, son of Kamal 
Khan, Pharwala, with 333 villages; Akbarabad, with 242 villages, 
he assigned to Shaikh Ganga, one of Adam Khan’s younger sons; 
and Rawalpindi to Said Khan, the third son of Sarang Khan. 
Mubarik Khan died the year after this arrangement, and his son 
did not long survive him. Shadman Khan was an imbecile, and 
Pharwala was granted by the Emperor to Jalal Khan. This chief 
was a great warrior and fought as an Imperial general in Kohat, 
Bannu and Yusafzai, where he died at a great age in 1611. His 
son and grandson successively held rule, the latter dying in 1670. 
Allahd^d Khan was, like Shadman Khan, of weak intellect, but 
had a clever wife, who carried on affairs with spirit and. success, 
till her son Dulu Murad Khan grew op and assumed the chief ship. 
He was renowned for his liberality, and on this account was named 
“Lakhi” Dulu Khan. He died iw 1726. Then succeeded 
Muazzam Khan, who ruled 18 years, and Sultan Mukarrab Khan, 
the last independent Ghakkar chief. In his days the Ghakkar 
power was greater than it had perhaps ever been before. He 
defeated the Yusafzai Afghans and Jang Kuli Khan of Khattak, 
and captured Gujrat, overrunning tho Ohib country as far north as 
Bhimber. He joined Ahmad Shah on his several Indian expedi¬ 
tions, and was treated by him with the greatest consideration, 
being confirmed in the possession of his large territories which 
extended from the Chenab to the Indus. At length, in 1765, 
Sirdar Gujar Singh, Bhangi, the powerful Sikh chief, marched from 
Lahore, with a large force, against him. Mukarrab Khan fought 
a battle outside the walls of Gujrat, but was defeated and compelled 
to retire across the Jhelum, giving up his possessions in the Jech 
Doab. His power being thus broken, the rival chiefs of his own 
tribe declared against him, and Himmat Khan, of Domeli, took 
him prisoner by treachery and put him to death, himself assuming 
the headship of the tribe- The two elder sons of Mukarrab Khan 
took Pharwala, the two younger Dangalli; but they quarrelled 
among themselves, and Sirdar Gujar Singh seized everything, with 
the exception of Pharwala, which was divided among the brothers. 
Sadullah Khan and Nazar Ali Khan died without male issue, and 
Mansdr Khan and Shadman Khan succeeded to their shares, which 
they held till 1818, when Anand Singh Thepuria, grandson of the 
famous Milka Singh of Rawalpindi, seized their whole estates and 
reduced them to absolute poverty, though the family was, in 1826, 
allowed some proprietary rights in Pharwala. 

During Sikh days there is no history of the Ghakkars to 
record. They were ground down by the exactions of men like 
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CHAP-1, B Biidh Singh, Sindhanwalia, and Baja Gul^b Singh of Jummoo, the 
History, latter of whom threw Shadman Khan and Mudhat Khan, second 
son of Mansur Khan, into prison, where they miserably, perished. 
Karamdad Khan, son of Raja Hayat Ullah Khan, is now the head 
of the Pharwala family, and the first among the Ghakkars of the 
Rawalpindi district. 

In the days of Akbar this district formed part of the Sirkar or 
district of Sindh-Sagar, including the whole 8indh-Sdgar Doab. 
The mahdls or parganahs forming part of this enormous tract, 
which can be identified as belonging in whole or in part to this 
district are:—Pharwala (Pharhalah), Dangalli (Dangarri), and 
Akbarabad Terkhery (Takhtpuri). 

The revenue paid by these mahals as recorded in the “ Ain 
Akbari,” amounted in round numbers to B lakhs of rupees. It is 
impossible, however, to determine the boundaties of the mahdls ; 
and much of the territoi-y included in them, particularly in those of 
Pharwala and Dangalli, must have been as a matter of fact only 
nominally subject at any time to the Empii’e, for we know that 
the Ghakkars hold almost uncontrolled sway between the Jhelum 
river and the Margalla Pass, and westwards as far as the Khairi 
Murat hills. Within these boundaries they were always supreme, 
and sometimes extended far beyond them. During their rule the 
district was divided into three pargmiahs, Dangalli, Pharwala and 
Rawalpindi, subdivided into tappahs mainly corresponding with the 
ilahds of the Sikh period. 

Returning to the Sikhs, it has already been seen how Gujar 
Singh, Bhangi, conquered Mukarrab Khan in 1765. This chief 
made his head-quai’ters at GujrM, but his power extended almost 
to Rawalpindi, and it was to him that the first subjugation of the 
warlike tribes of Rawalpindi and the Salt Range is to be attributed. 
Ghakkar, Janjuah and Awsin alike gave way tiefore him. In these 
conquests, and notably in the siege of the famous fort of Rohtas 
held by the Ghakkars, he was assisted by Sirdar Charrat Singh, 
Sukarchakia. He was succeeded, upon his death in 1788, by his 
son Sahib Singh, who fell before Ranjit Singh in 1810, 

Rawalpindi itself was occupied shortly after the faU of Mukar- 
rab Khan, by anotlier Sikh Sirdar, Milka Singh Thepuria, so-called 
from the village of Thepur founded by him in the Lahore district. 
He occupied territory also in Gujrat and Gujranwala, and thence 
marched northwards upon Rawalf)indi. It was then an insignifi¬ 
cant place, but Milka Singh, perceiving how admirably the place 
was situated, fixed his head-quarters there, building new houses 
and in some measure fortifying the town. In spite of Afghan 
inroads, and the r' sistance of the Ghakkars, lie soon conquered a 
tract o! country round Rawalpindi worth tilree lakhs of rupees a 
year, and even the tribes of Hazara had respect for his name and 
power. He died in 1804, and bis estates were confirmed by Ranjit 
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Singli to his son Jinn Singh. In 1814, however, on the death ol 
Jilin Singh, Ranjit Singh seized the whole estates in Rawalpindi 
and the district passed under the administration of the central 
power at Lahore. 

The Murree hills retained their independence for some time 
longer. Milka Singh claimed, it is true, allegiance from the bill 
Ghakkar chiefs, and granted thom /a^fr.<? of 107 hill villages. But 
the recipients hardly acknowledged the gift, which was more 
nominal than real. The mountaineers did not really submit to the 
Sikh rule until the present century was well begun. The famous 
Sirdar Hari Singh, RHujlt Singh’s Governor of Hazara, twice in¬ 
vaded the hills between 1820 an<l 1830, and on the second occasion 
effected their subjugation. In 1831 the Murree hills were granted 
in jdgir to GuMb Singh of Kashmir, who ruled them with a rod of 
iron. It is said that whenever the villagers were recusant, he usee 
to let loose a regiment of Dogras upon them, and reward them by £ 
poll rate for every hillman slain, at first of a rupee, then of eight 
and finally of four annas. By these means the population was 
decimated, and the prosperity of the tract received a severe check. 

The history of the country, from time immemorial overrun by 
hordes of invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans and a prey to 
intestine warfare, has not failed to leave its traces upon the charac¬ 
ter of the population. The temporary desolation, the plundered 
houses and deserted homesteads were all things of the hour, and 
are now forgotten; but their mark is to be discovered in the rest¬ 
less and inconstant character of the population, and in the party 
spirit, the blood feuds and bitter enmities, which survive to the 
present day. 

In 1849, with the remainder of the Sikh territory, the district 
passed umier British rule. The tranquillity which followed was 
broken in 1853 by an attempted outbreak led by Nadir Khan, a 
Ghakkar of Mandla, who joined a conspiracy which was formed in 
favor of a pretended son of Ranjit Singh, Prince Pesbaura Singh, 
He had been murdered some years before at Attock, but tlie con¬ 
spirators declared Idm to have escaped, and personified him by a 
Hindd mendicant. The rising might have been serious, but was 
promptly quelled by the district authorities. NMir Khan was 
captured, tried for rebellion, convicted and hanged. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the 
“ Punjab Mutiny Repiii t” ;— 

"Mr. Thornton, the Commissioner, was at the head-quarters of 
this district at the commencement of the outbreak. He states that 
as soon as the news from the North-Western Provinces got abroad 
amongst the people, some of the well-disposed came and expressed 
to him their unfeigned sorrow at the prospect of the certain extinc¬ 
tion of our rule ! They considered the struggle a hopeless one for 
our nation. Hindustani emissaries eagerly fostered this ide 
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amongst the country-folk, assuring them that the King of Delhi 
had sent directions to his loyal subjects to send all the English 
down the Indus without hurting them, and that the deportation oE 
the Hindustanis from the Punjab, which was going on, was simply 
a fulfilment by the English of the commands of the same potentate, 
who had forbidden the English to keep his subjects any longer up 
here, as he required their services at his capital! 

“ These idle tales found credence among the simple population 
of the Murree hills. They also had imaginary wrongs; they 
longed to renew their old intestine feuds, and retaliate on our 
countrymen also for the wrongs they thought we had done them. 
Rumours reached the Deputy Commissioner, Captain Cracroft, and 
the other authorities during May and June, of an uneasiness 
amongst some of the neighbouring tribes. It was affirmed that a 
dua-i-khair, or solemn compact, had been effected, that the object 
was an attack upon our power, from what quarter or on what place 
did not appear. Such information could not be slighted. The 
chiefs of several tribes were called to Murree, and told that their 
presence there would be of use to us, as affording a ready means of 
communication between Government and their several clans, should 
the active services of these be needed. In reality, these men were 
hostages; but, to prevent their thinking so, a small allowance of 
Rs. 8, per mensem was made to them by the authorities. As time 
wore on this allowance excited the jealousy of other tribes, whose 
representatives considered themselves neglected by not sharing in 
it. Other compacts were formed, and other plots hatched, which 
culminated on the night of the 2nd September, when the station 
of Murree was attacked by 300 men. The fidelity of one of.^ Lady 
Lawrence’s personal attendants, himself an influential man of one 
of the tribes which had risen, and the sagacity of the Local officers, 
were the means under God of saving Murree. Lieutenant Battye, 
Assistant Commissioner, was informed on the 1st idem by Hakim 
Khan, the individual above alluded to, that the place was to be 
attacked that night—he could not say by what force or from what 
quarter. The ladies of whom a large number were then in Murree, 
were immediately concentrated, the police and the detachment of 
European invalids were called out, the civil and military officers 
held a consultation, and despatched ui-gent requests for help to 
Mr. Thornton at Rawalpindi and Major Beoher at Hazara. A 
cordon of sentries was drawn round the station, composed of 
Europeans and the police force under Lieutenant Bracken, and 
strong-pickets were posted at three places which were considered 
the most vulnerable. The enemy came at the dead of night, 
expecting no foe, looking only for butchery and spoil. They were 
briskly opposed by Captain Robinson and his party, and soon 
retired, leaving one corpse on the field. One of our men was 
wounded: he afterwards died. This skirmish constituted the 
whole of the fighting, but two bodies of the enemy of 100 men 
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each, held two neighbouring heights during the whole of the CHAP. 1, B. 
2nd September, and, as there was no knowing how far. the History, 
confederacy had spread, the station of Murree could not be weak- Mutiny, 
ened by sending men to drive them away. On the evening of 
3rd the Commissioner arrived with a reinforcement from below; 
supplies of food, which he had providently ordered to be bought 
in Rawalpindi and sent up, began to arrive; the ooumry was 
scoured, rebellious villages were burnt, their cattle harried and 
their men seized. Twenty-seven men were punished, of whom 15 
suffered death. The smoke of the eleven villages which were 
destroyed was seen afar by a party of Kharrals which was coming 
on to renew the attack ; while the white and unscathed houses of 
Murree showed plainly that no burning had occurred there. The 
rebel force slunk off disheartened, and their tribe professed deep 
loyalty ; but it was known to be second in ill-feeling only to the 
Dhdnds who made the attack. 

“ On Mr. Thornton’s pressing solicitation, Major Becher 
had despatched from Abbottabad his company of the Satti tribe, 
numbering 40 men; this had joined Mr. Thornton. But on the 
receipt of more urgent letters. Major Becher sent, under the 
command of Captain Harding, accompanied by Captain Davies, 
nearly the whole of his force, leaving himself only 87 men, 
of whom all but 12 were recruits. The forcejwas pushed across a 
most difficult country fall of morasses and defiles. The Kharrals 
laid an ambush to cut it off, but Providence saved it. The road on 
which the trap was laid became impassible from the rains. The 
force turned off, and not till it had passed the spot did it learn 
the greatness of the peril from which it had been delivered. It 
returned lo Hazara by Rawalpindi, leaving Murree on the 14th. 

After the repulse of the Dhiinds it was found that the conspiracy 
affected many more clans and a much wider extent of country 
than had been suspected. It reached far into Hazara and nearly 
down to Rawalpindi, and, excepting the Kharral insurrection in 
Mooltan, was by far the most extensive rebellion that has occurred 
in the Punjab during the year. Treachery was added to violence. 

Two Hindustani native doctors in Government employ, educated 
at Government institutions, and then practising in Murree, 
were found guilty of being sharers in the plot. They were both 
executed. There seems no doubt that the hillmen reckoned 
much on the support and directions they were to receive from 
their Hindustani friends in the station and several of the domestic 
servants were seized and punished for complicity: several also 
fled from justice and escaped punishment. Two of the ringleaders 
in the raid are still free through the connivance of their 
countrymen. 

“ On the frontier, beyond the district of Rawalpindi, are the 
homes of the wild and disorderly tribes of Sitana and Mangaltana. 

They are Muhammadans, keep a fanatic Hindustani-Muhammadan 
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army, and are in coramunication with the Muhammadan Nawabs 
of the North-Western Provinces ami Bengal through this army. 
They were sources of muoli anxiety to Captain Oracroft, the 
Deputy Commissioner. The state of feeling in Kashmir was 
unknown. 'I'he Maharaja had given no intimation, at that early 
period, of the line of policy he meant to pursue; there was a large 
force of Hindustani troops in the Peshawar district, one of which, 
the 55th Native Infantry, had mutinied on the 2l8t May. To 
guard against dangers from Kashmir and Peshawar, it was found 
needful to organize a force of upwards of 1,600 policemen and 
daA;-runner8; this force was disposed down the rivers Jbelum and 
Indus. A movable column was composed of detachments from Her 
Majesty’s 24th Foot and Captain Miller’s Police Battalion to 
restrain the men of ti e country. 

“ The fort of Attock commands a very important ferry of 
the Indus, and Mr. MoNabb, Assistant Commissioner, was deputed 
to occupy it, in order to superintend the provisioning of it for 
troops, which were constantly crossing the river, and to protect 
the ferry from attack. He performed this duty with great 
diligence and ability, until he was removed to act as Deputy 
Commissioner of Jbelum on Alajor Brown’s promotion to the 
Commissionership of Leiah. Mr. McNabb was succeeded by 
Lieutenant Sliortt, who was also deputed to follow up tlie Jbelum 
mutineers in July, and displayed much vigour in tliis excursion. 
In tlie district there were two regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 
the 58th Native Infantry and a wing of the 14th Native Infantry, 
a regiment of Gurkhas, and a native troop of horse artillery. 
This was a brigade powerful enough to give ju.st cause for alarm; 
the Chief Commissioner, therefore, who was present at Rawalpindi, 
deteimined to disarm the Native Infantry. This was done on the 
7th July, but the men did not lay down their arms for upwards 
of an liour after they had been ordered to do so. Even after the 
disarming, the men of the 14t.h continued so insolent and insub¬ 
ordinate that they were all confined in the Central Jail. The 
Gurkhas remained perfectly staunch throughout, and did excellent 
service before Delhi. Other operations in this district were the 
despatch of reinforcements to Murree with Mr, Thornton, and 
the mission of a party to act against the mutineers of the 9th. 
Irregular Cavalry.” 

The subsequent history of the district is more social than 
political. The quiet routine of ordinary administration has never 
been interrupted. The ocoaaional darbars and reviews in Rawal* 
piiidi and the frontier wars have for a little quickened the pulse of 
the district, bat the history of the district is the social history of 
the Punjab. The only change of consequence was the separation 
of the Attock, Fatehjang and Pindigheb Tabsils, which were 
included in the Attock District on its formation on 1st April 1904. 
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Section C.—Population. 

Rawalpindi District, with 278 persons to the square mile 
stands 16th among the 29 districts of the province in the density 
of total population on total area. In respect of density on 
cultivated area, with 612 persons to the square mile, it stands 
11th. The pressure of the rural population on the cultivated and 
oulturable areas is 514 and 447 respectively. 

The population and density of each tahsil ai-e given in the 

margin, the density being the 
ratio of the total population 
on the total area. In the hill 
portions of the district, where 
much of the area is under 
forests and much is uncultur- 
able, the population is less dense 
than in the plains. Nowhere is 
there any congestion. The 
Rawalpindi Tahsil, which is the most thickly populated, is also 
the best able to bear the burden. The densest population is around, 
and within ten miles of the oontonment. The Kharora tract 
supports a population of only 186 to the square mile total area. 
In Gujar ^^an population is much denser than in the adjoining 
Tahsils of Jhelum and Chakwal, but there is not much difference in 
the pressure of population on the cultivated area. 

The district contains two towns and 1,182 villages. The popula* 
tion of the former is given in the margin. 

!!! *i !844 P®** population live 

in the towns practically all in Rawal¬ 
pindi. There are very few large villages. Only 23 have a 
population of over 2,000 and none exceed 5,000. The rural 
population lives in numerous small hamlets, called “ dhohs " which 
consist of from one to fifty houses. In the bills in particular this 
dhoh system is universal. A hamlet of more than half a dozen houses 
is rare. Generally each family has its own set of buildings, dwelling 
house and cattle-sheds, in the midst of its own fields. The reasons 
for this arrangement in the hills are obvious. In the bills any¬ 
where a large abadi, and not scattered hamlets, is the exception. 
Nowhere in the district within our times has the necessity for 
mutual protection driven the rural population to congregate in 
large villages. On the other hand there are two good reasotis for 
separation. In the first place, the surface of the district is extremely 
variable in quality. The best land lies in patches situate at great 
distances from each other. lo the second place, the great 
distinction in most parts of the district being between soils manured 
and unmanured, hf>uses are naturally distributed with the view of 
readily obtaining manure for the most promising land. 


Tahiil. 

Popalation 

1901. 

Density 
per square 
mile. 

Bavalpindi . 

261,101 

842 

Kahnta 

94,?29 

208 

Mairea ... 

62,808 

202 

Gnjar Khan .j 

J5U,S66 

286 
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Growth of 
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The figures in the margin show the population of the district 

at the last three enumerations. The 

1881 .471,079 increase in the decade 1881-*-9l was 

1901 sssiegg 13 per cent, but that rate has not 

been kept up. Previous to and after 1881 
a very large increase of population took place, due to the gaieatly 
increased security and prosperity of the tract, and to the gain by 
immigration consequent on the Kabul ^ ar, and the construction 
of the North-Western Railway. Since then no exceptional causes 
of inci’eased population have been at work, and the increases which 
have taken place are due to increased prosperity. The years 
immediately before the census of 1901 were years of scarcity, and 
it is probable that, in spite of plague, the favourable harvests 
since then have resulted in a large increase. 


Rawalpindi itself has increased very much faster tha« the 
rest of the district and is daily increasing. From 1881 to 1891, the 
rate of increase was 40 per cent., and from 1891 to 1901 10 per eent. 
The corresponding figures for rural population were 7 per cent, and 2 
per cent. The following table shows the fluotnations of populatiou 
by tahsils:— 


Tabsila. 

TOIAt. POPULATION. 

PercoDt«.ge of inQMaiip 
(•+•) or dBoreaaa 

1881. 

1891. 

1901, 

1881-91. 

18814B01. 

Total district ... ... ... ... 

471,079 

633,740 

668,699 

-fl8 

+5 

Rawalpindi . ... 

211,276 

243,141 

261,101 

+ 15 

+.7 

Kahuta ... ... 

87,210 

92,372 

94,729 

+6 

+2-6 

Mnrree ... 

36,709 

44,004 

60,469 

+30 

+16 

Gujar Kban ... .. 

133,396 

162,466 

160,666 

15 

—1 


Almost the whole urban population is included in Rawalpindi 
Tahsil, and the population figures for the tahsil are. a great deal 
affected by the prosperity or adversity of the city and cantonment. 
From 1868 to 1881 urban population increased 85 per cent., frofli 
1881 to 1891 40 per cent, and from 1891 to 1901 19 per lOent. 
During the snme periods rural population increased 8, 7 apdS 
per cent., respectively. Since 1881 the increase of rural pppulatipn 
has been 10 per cent. Tn times of famine and scarcity work has 
always been available within the tahsil, and not many men wander 
off elsewhere. 

In Gujar Khan the census has always been taken , at 
unfortunate time. That of 1881 was taken in a year of drought 
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and many men had -wan eied, off to Rawalpindi and Attockin search 
of employment on the railways which were then under consti'viction. 
The census of 1891 was taken in a year of prosperity, and that 
of 1901 after the tahsil had passed through a series of lean years, 
and through one or two years of positive distress, little short of 
famine. The population is wholly rural and dependent on agricul 
ture. Calamities of seasons will always affect the population, but the 
rate of increase is not below the average rate of the district. Since 
1881 the increase has been 13 per cent. The Kahuta figures call 
for no special comment. The increase between 1881 and 1901 
was 8 per cent. 

The most striking increase in population has taken place in 
Murree Tahsil, where there is greater room for expansion than in 
the other tahsils. The increase between 3881 and 1901 was 38 
per cent. The figures appear even more striking if allowance is 
made for the peculiar conditions under which the census of 1881 was 
taken. In his Census Report of 1881 Mr. Steedman wrote:— 

" In Murree the cause of the influx of strangers was different. The 
census was, taken in February, The rains of 1880 were a failure in the 
OTe^r portion of the BAwalpindi and Kahdta Tahsils, and almost entirely in 
uujar Khan. This deficiency was followed by, I fancy, the driest cold 
weather the district ever experienced. There was hardly a drop of rain 
from September until the end of February, after the census had been taken. 
Consequently all the cattle had been driven up into the Murree hills for 
grazing. With each village drove a few able-bodied zamindars went, 
leaving tbeir women and children at home. I was in camp in Southern 
Kahuta and across Gujar Khan during the end of February and the 
beginning of March, and everywhere I heard the same tale: ‘Half the 
cattle hav&died of hunger, the other half have been taken to the hills.'’ In 
fact so large a ^number of strangers had penetrated into the hills *by 
the 16th February, that special measures had to be taken for their 
enumeration." 

The urban population is small, and its variations need no 
special remark. The census is taken in the winter, when the 
ordinairy bazar population as well as tbe residents and the troops 
have gone. In the season when the station is full and the troops 
have moved up to the hills, the population is very large. But 
the increase in the rural population is very remarkable. 
Even making allowance for the possible presence of immigrants 
from Punch and Kashmir, and the continual and ever-growing 
traffic in tbe cart road, still the fact remains that the rural 
population is increasing at an alarming pace. This is due in the 
main to the habits of the people. Many zamindars own land in 
several villages, or at least in several hamlets. The houses are 
scattered all over the fields, and every man’s ambition seems to be 
to marry as many wives as he has bouses. 'Phe people are generally 
prosperous and an unfailing sign of prosperity is a multitude of 
children. No one can wander from village to village, ^or pass orders 
On mutation cases, without being struck by tbe extraordinary 


CHAP- I,C. 
Population 

Growth of 
population. 
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[PAfflf A* 

CHAP-1, C. fecundity of the people. In the Kahiita hills exoessiye polygamy is 

Pop^tion. nearly so common, but this is only because the people are not 
nearly so prosperous. Those who can afford it, marry nearly as 
often as the Muhammadan law allows. 

Migration. Statistics are given in Statement 8 —^Volume B. The population. 

of the district is not migratory, but owing to the presence of a large 
cantonment and the length of railway line there is always a 
certain fluctuating population of coolies and labourers of all kinds 
and of military followers, and persons of a similar description. The 
great wave of immigration which disturbed the figures of 1881 
has died away. It owed its existence to the extraordinary demand 
for labour for the construction of the North-Western Eailway, to 
the transport arrangements in connection with the Afghan Wars 
and to the vast numbers of persons who took the opportunity of 
escaping from scarcity and misgovernment in Kashmir when the 
prohibition of migration from that state was removed in 1878. 
The largest number of immigrants come from the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and find their way to Rawalpindi Cantonment as 
folloAvers or servants. They have little effect on the district. There 
is no corresponding emigration. The two largest permanent 
streams of immigration are between this district and Kashmir and 
Afghanistan. 

A very large number of men come from Kashmir in summer to 
work as coolies in Murree. They return in autumn and do not 
find their way into the migration figures. A considerable number 
of Suddans from Poouch also bring their buffaloes down in autumn, 
and otherwise periodic migration from Kashmir is large. But a 
large" proportion of Kashmir immigrants settle permanently in the 
district. A good many are women who marry into the hill tribes in 
Murree and Kahiita. The men apparently settle in Rawalpindi 
as p^tty tradesmen, though a gcx)d many are to be found scattered 
over all the tahsils and employed in various capacities. Few villages 
of any size are without one or two of these strangers. The Pathan 
immigratiorr consists chiefly of labourers and carriers. The fact that 
the census i-s taken in winter causes a very large exaggeration in the 
figures for this migration. In the summer there are in the district 
very few immigrants f?’om across the border. Of the Punjab districts, 
Jhelum is the principal contributor to the population. A good deal 
is due to marriage customs, but more to the superior security and 
chances of employment in this district. There is little permanent 
immigration. Among all immigrants the proportion of females to 
males is only about 6^ in 100. On the whole the district is 
a gainer in the interchange of migration. The colonies have had 
little effect on the population. 

•^*** The figures for age, sex and civil condition by religions ar© 

given in Statement 10, Part Bt 
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The following statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 
persons of both sexes :— 


Age period. 

Mftle, 

Female. 

Total. 

Age period. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

0 

nnder 

5 

641 

620 

1,261 

35 

anc 

under 

40 

328 

264 

592 

6 

and under 

JO 

724 

640 

1,364 

40 



45 

828 

294 

622 

10 


IS 

663 

492 

1,146 

46 



60 

196 

163 

359 

16 


20 

449 

367 

836 

SO 



55 

233 

198 

425 

20 


26 

431 

378 

809 

66 



60 

86 

64 

160 

26 


30 

466 

416 

882 

60 

and 

over 


862 

285 

647 

80 


35 

471 

437 

908 









The system employed is that described in Chapter II, Part I 
of the Census Report for 1901. In Rawalpindi births and deaths 
must be reported by the head of the family to the municipal 
authorities within three days under penalty of a fine. Klsewhere 
the village watchman maintains birth and death registers, and 
brings them to the thana once a week. Prom these registers the 
police muharrirs compile the fuller registers which they maintain. 
The thana returns are submitted to the Superintendent of Police, 
who forwards them to the Civil Surgeon. 

The conclusion arrived at by the Superintendent of the Census 
of 1901 was that in rural areas the returns of vital statistios are 
probably comparatively trustworthy. The village watchman, 
almost invariably a native of the village, has a small well-defined 
area to deal with, and the constant fear of inspection does much to 
secure fairly accurate registration. It is doubtful if the registra¬ 
tion in towns is as complete. Probably in Rawalpindi it is not. 

Statement No. 11, Volume B, shows the birth and death-rates 
per annum per 1,000 of the population since 1895. The average 
birth-rate, for the last five years is 89*3 mile of population and 
the death-rate 86‘4. Both rates are normal. The rate of feraala 
mortality is higher than the male, but the male birth-rate is much 
higher than the female. 

Much the commonest disease is fever. A good rabi is always 
aooompauied with an epidemic of fever. If the rains are good, fever 
is sure to be rampant. The epidemic of fever among the hillmen is 
known as “ sathor,” or seven day fever. In the autumn of 1906 
very few houses in the hills were free from fever, and in the plains 
also there were many cases. Plague makes the difference between 
a bad and a good fever year. The presence of plague means that 
the mortality figures will not fall below the maximum fever figures, 
and if fever also is bad will much exceed them. Small-pox 
oooasionally breaks out in the bazaars, but since the introduction 
of vaooination is much less oommon. Goitre is not unknown in 
the hills. Pneumonia, dysentery and diarrhoea are fairly prevalent 
in the plains in the cold weather. 


CHAg. 1,0. 
Fopnlation. 
Age. 


VIM 

■tatiitioi. 


ATenge 

birth-rate. 


Dieeaaee. 
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CgAf^l fi When a child i!s born, the Mullsn is sent for and (Jails the 

child’s ear. 

Birth onitom. j£ child is a boy, eight annfas or one rupee and some cloth 
is given to the Mnllan, and there is much rejoicing. If the child 
is a girl, some grain only is given. A small portion of gur and 
ajwdin {Apium-involucrotum) are mixed together, and a few grains 
are placed in the child’s mouth. This is done daily for three 
days. On the fourth day the female relatives are all collected, and 
the child’s paternal aunt places the child on its mother’s breast, 
from which time it is suckled by its mother. A present is then 
made to the aunt. On the seventh day the ndi (barber) is sent for, 
and the child’s head is shaved. The ndi ^ets a, money present, 
and a small money present is also made to other Tcamim. On the 
seventh day the mother and child are bathed, the head of the 
family names the child, and food and sweets are distributed to the 
relations. This is all done when the child is a boy; when it is a 
girl much less fuss is made. 

The' boys are oiroumoised up to the age of eight years' by the 
ncU, Our and sweets are distributed, and the wii is paid from one 
rupee to ten for performing the operation. 

Among the Sikhs who wear the hair long (kesddkdri) th.9 
following ceremonies are observed at the time of naming the child. 
A month after birth the child is taken to the dha/rmsdla, ' The 
Granth Sahib is opened at random, and the first letter of the first 
verse on the page is the first letter of the child’s name. Among 
M(ina Hindus a similar custom is followed, or the name may be 
given by some member of the family. 


Sex. 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
bebw;— 


Osnaus. 


In villages. 


In towns. 


Total'. 


1868 

1881 

1691 

1801 

( Eind'fis 

Oeusuf of 1901 ... 1 Bikba 

C lluhainmadans 


.1 





$.318 

6,835 

6,497 

5,947 

6,814 

6,488 

5,138 

1 6.670 

6,363 

6,449 

6,308 

5,954 

6.372 

7,169 

6,808 

6,109 

6,484 

6,239 


These figures show that the number of females is increasing 
relatively to the number of males. The disparity between the 
sexes among the agricultural population is not more marked than in 
the rest of the Province. It is to be expected that the' urban 
population, v^ioh is confined to Rawalpindi and Murree, both 
cantonments, should show a preponderance of males. 
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The following table shows the number of females to every 
1,000 males under five years of age, as returned in the census of 
1901 


Taar of life. 

All 

religiona. 

Hind^a. 

Si^he. 

Maliatn- 

madana. 

UnAor 1 year . ... 

SSS 

960 

sia 

«68 

1 and .under 2 yeara. 

06fi 

988 

828 

9S6 


9S6 

917 

877 

962 

4 

887 

1,038 

034 

980 

4 II II 6 j| ,.t 

908 

90S 

759 

018 

Total nnder S „ . 

869 

089 

872 

978 


The proportion of girl children to boys is high among Hindds 
and Muhammadans, but low among Sikhs who treat girl children 
with less care than boys. 

So far from marriages between near relations being forbidden, 
it is usual to arrange a marriage with a near relation. The com¬ 
monest case is the marriage of cousins. If a cousin is not available 
a bride is usually sought within the tribe. Occasionally a marri^e 
is arranged with a woman from a tribe of equal or only slighter 
lower degree. Marriages with women of low caste are, especially 
in the hills, not uncommon, but are looked on with disfavour, 
Among the Sahu or noble tribes it is an almost binding obligation 
that the senior wife should also be Sahu. Sayyads can marry from 
almost every tribe except Ghakkaps. The only general and absolute 
rule is that the husband’s family must be at least equal in social 
estimation to that of the wife. 

Tho customs connected with betrothal are as follows 

When the parents of the children arrange a marriage, they 
^point a date upon which the boy’s father provides some 10 or 12 
sdrs of Rs. 4 or 6 in cash, clothes for the girl and jewels 
according to their station, and a clove. These things are placed 
on the head of the ndi or barber, and sent to the girl’s house. 

The girl’s'father or guardian takes the gur inside, and the nc^ 
takes care of the rest. That night the girl’s father gives a feast to 
the boy’s father and others, and next morning the girl’s relations 
assemble and feast the gue^s, and place the gur sent by the boy’s 
father before all the rmatives of the girl. The other things, the 
jewels, clothes, clove, &o .,—taken charge of bv the ndi, are placed 
in a ihdl oi- open vessel, and set before te girl’s relatives. 

The nvulidn then comes forward, and the promise of marriage 
or *' Shara jawab ” is repeated three times by the girl and the bbjjr 
themselves if they are of full age, by their guardians for them 'if 
they me not. 


OHUF-CTO. 

Bopidstiea. 

Sax. 


Marriags. 
Beatrio- 
tioni on 
marriage. 


BetrothBl. 
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EAWAiPiNDf Distbigt.] Marriage Customs. [Past A. 

The gur is then divided amongst all those present, and the 
other articles are taken by the girl’s relatives. One rupee 4s 
given to the mulldn and annas six to the ndi or barber, and the 
boy’s father and relatives take leave, receiving from the girl’s 
relatives one rupee in cash, a pagri and some two s^rs of gur. The 
clove brought by them and colored with Tcesar or saffron is at the 
same time returned by the girl’s father to the boy’s father. Occa¬ 
sionally, too, pagris are given to some of those accompanying the 
boy’s father. The girl’s father then feeds his own relatives and 
dismisses them. The girl’s female relatives sing songs of reioicing 
at this time. 

Betrothal in this district usually takes place, for the boy 
between the ages of 5 and 15, and for the girl before her twelfth 
year. 

After an interval, the boy’s friends proceed to discuss a date 
for the marriage with the girl’s friends and similar ceremonies and 
courtesies are gone through again; colored threads are also 
presented ; and when the date lias been fixed, a knot is tied on this 
thread for each day remaining, sometimes by the mulldn, some¬ 
times by the Brahman, although the parties are Mnsalmans; this 
is known as gandh. 

After fixing the date, the parents of both parties despatch 
small presents of gur, &o., to their more distant relatives and 
friends by the hands of the ndi, who receives small presents of cash, 
two annas or four annas, or of grain. Fifteen days before the 
wedding, the women of the family come together and sing, which 
they do nightly thereafter until the wedding day. Seven days, or 
in some cases four days before the wedding may an, a sort of 
biscuit, made of ata and gur cooked in oil, is distributed; twenty- 
five of these are placed before the bride, and the rest are kept in 
reserve. When the bridegroom comes, two of these are given to 
each of the special intimates, and the rest are then divided 
amongst the guests. This custom is not universal. At the same 
time that these cakes are prepared, the gdna is tied round the 
bridegroom’s right wrist. This is a black string of wool with an 
iron ring with some sarson, &o., tied on to it. This is known as 
hindd. The custom of Hnda follows .that of maydn. 

The day before the wedding, or, if the bridegroom lives near the 
bride, on the morning of the wedding, the women of the bride¬ 
groom’s family go with him about 4 p.m. to fill their ghdrah with 
water, taking musicians with them singing as they go; they fill one 
gharah and a small vessel with water and return to the house, and 
placing the bridegroom on the chauJci, or low stool, they mix oil, 
flour, turmeric (haldt), &c., with curds, and therewith they wash 
the boy’s head. Bach woman dips her finger five times in the 
mixture and places it on the lad’s head; then the ndi shampoos 
and bathes him, and the women throw small sums into the vessel 
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for the nett and musicians, who divide it. After bathing him, the CHAP. I, C. 
ndi places water in the bridegroom’s hand, who scatters it to the p TT. 
four cardinal points, said to be indicative of a desire to include all ^ 
in happiness similar to his own ; then Some embers are placed in 
a small earthenware cup, and some harmal seeds are thrown into 
them, which emit an odour; this is placed before the boy to avert 
the evil eye; the boy then kicks this over and gets up from his chair, 
and, putting on a black blanket, goes and sits witb his friends and 
eats confectionery with them. Then tlie women of the family 
color the bride and bridegroom’s feet and hands with cochineal 
(wieAwrfi), and their own hands also. The order o f these ceremonies 
is sometimes altered. The bridegroom’s friends assemble a day or 
two before the wedding and are fed by his family; then, when the 
bridegroom is ready to start for the bride’s house, a wreath is tied 
round his forehead, of tinsel and flowers, and be is dressed in bis 
best, and the ndi gets his old clothes. The bridegroom is then 
addressed as Maharaja, and is made much of, and clothes are distri¬ 
buted also to near relatives, who then wear them, and these iu 
their turn make presents to the bridegroom and his family in cash 
of sums corresponding to their station in life, and small money 
presents are made to the kamins. 

The bridegroom then mounts his horse, and salutes his near 
female relatives, each of whom gives him some coin. His sister offers 
grain to his horse, and holds his halter, and he makes her a 
present. The marriage procession then starts for the bride’s 
house Any shrine passed on the way is saluted and an offering 
made. 

The girl is treated much in the same way up to the day of 
the wedding, and is then placed in retirement {parda), and other 
girls of her own age assemble round her. When the bridegroom’s 
procession arrives, nezabdsi, &c., goes on in front of the house. 

Then the women of the bride’s house turn out and throw Persian 
lilac seeds at the bridegroom’s party and abuse them; the bride¬ 
groom’s party then presents gur to them, and the whole party 
adjourn to some large building arranged for the purpose, and the 
Tidi of the bride’s family gives a cup of milk to the bridegroom, 
who gives him two annas. Then the potter brings some shcbrb-.it 
and gives it bf) the bridegroom and guests, and he gets two annas. 

One rupee is sent to the girl’s house; and then the bride’s 
family feast the guests who accompany the bridegroom, then the 
guests of their own connexion, and then fakirs, beggars, &o. 

At night the women take the bridegroom to a place by 
himself; where, lights are set out, and sing obscene songs. Later the 
women take the boy out with them and perambulate the village 
singing similar songs. In the morning the boy is brought to the 
house of the girl’s father, and the carpenter knocks in five pegs 
into the door, whioh the bridegroom takes out, giving the tarkhdn 
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CHAP. I, C. a small money present of from one to six annas. Tten the bride 
Population- bridegroom are bathed iind dressed. 

Marnaje. After that, the friends of both parties assemble in a suitable 
place, and the marriage contract, or niledh is performed by the 
mulldn. The girl’s friends answer for her, and the bridegroom 
answers for himself, and the ceremony is witnessed by four witnes¬ 
ses and the dower fixed. ^£\xe mulldn gets from one rupee four 
annas to five rupees for performing the ceremony. Then the bride¬ 
groom is taken into the bride’s house, where he seats the bride on 
a bed. Presents are made to the bi ioe at this time, and presents 
are given by the bridegroom to the hamins of the bride’s house, 
and the bride is then placed in a litter and sent off with her 
husband. 

When the bride readies her husband’s door, the litter is placed 
on the ground in front of it, and the females of the family abuse 
her. the bridegroom’s mother, after moving the water, she 
has brought, round the bride’s head three times, tries to drink 
it, which the bridegroom does not permit her to do; the litter 
is then taken into the house, and the ndi’s wife remains witli 
the girl. 

In the morning the Icahdrs and haminSt who come for the 
litter, get presents and are dismissed. In the afternoon the 
threads on the boy’s and girl’s wrists are removed, each by ihe 
other. 

The Hindd marriage customs are not dissimilar. The essen¬ 
tial part of the ceremony, among Muhamniadans the nikah, is 
with the Hindils the Icanidddn or transfer of the girl to the hoy’s 
family : the girl’s father puts her hand into the boy’s, their clothes 
are tied together and they walk seven times round the sacred fire 
(hoin), while the Brahmans recite shhas from the Shastr^s. The 
whole ceremony of circumambulating the holy fire is called 
Idwan phera. The hardt stays longer than among Muhara 
madans. The usual time is four nights. An attempt recently made 
by the Deputy Commissioner to reduce the time to two nights came 
to nothing. 

There is no fixed age for marriage. Among Muhammadans 
the contracting parties are usually adults and the wife goes to live 
with her husband at once. With the Hindus the marriage age is 
about fourteen for girls and twenty for men. Child marriage is 
fashionable only with those who cling to old custom and the 
Shastras. Among Hinddsthe wife enters the caste and got of her 
husband on marriage. Apparently Muhammadan women always 
belong to the tnbe in which they were born. Statistics do not show 
any great difference between Hindus and Muhammadans in the pro¬ 
portion of widows at various ages. The custom, however, is that 
among Hiudiis and the principal Muhammadan families’ widow 
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re-marriage is not practised. In ordinary zaniindar families the CHAP. 1,C. 
practice is not disconntenanoed. No stigma attaclies to marriage popolatioii. 
with a widow, and a woman, if not too old, will always re-marry. 

Among Muhammadans polygamy is a mere matter of expense. Polygamy. 
"Women do not work in the fields, and an additional wife is an 
additional expense. In Murree the rule is for a zamindar to have 
more than one wife. The limit is that fixed by Muhammadan law. 

In Kabuta the majority cannot afford more than one wife, but all 
the better to do have several. In the rest of the district the rule 
is much the same. The small land-hclder has one wife, his more 
prosperous brother two or more. Hindus are as a rule monogamous. 

Bhabras always are so. Polyandry is unknown. 

In the bills alone is any price paid for the wife. The Dhunds P^loe. 
of the lower Murree hills deny the custom of “ Ram as it is 
called, but Dhunds, Sattis, Kethwals, Dhaninls and Jaskams, 
undoubtedly practise it. A frequent source of dispute is the failure 
return purchase money paid at betrothal in case the marriage 
negotiations are broken off. Civil Courts are not resorted to in 
these cases, and attempts were made unsuccessfully at settlement 
to have a provision inserted in the village administration papers for 
the satisfaction of the disappointed suitor. 

The universal language of the district is Punjabi. Urdu is Language, 
spoken by the better-educated classes, and by camp-followers, 
servants and other strangers, immigrants from Hindu.stan. The 
form of Punjabi is that called Lahnda by Dr. Grierson wbo 
writes, “Although influenced by the dominant Punjabi spoken in tlie 
province, it is much more nearly connected withthe Sindhi and 
Kashmiri than with that language. So much is this the case that 
difficult words in Kashmiri chronicleB have actually been explained 
by a reference to Mr. O’Brien’s Multani Glossary.” 

The language spoken differs from tract to tract within the 
district. Two dialects are well distinguished. Pothwari is the 
dialect spoken in Gujar Khan and the plain portions of the 
Rawalpindi and Kahuta Tahsils. This is tho language of much of 
Jheliim and Gujrat Districts, ^he dialect spoken in the Murree 
HiTls is Tery different from Fothwari. Dr. Grierson calls it 
Chhibbali and identifies it with the dialect spoken in tho south¬ 
western hills of Kashmir. Besides these dialects there are various 
Bub-dialects. 

Por instance that spoken in the valley of the Soan is called 
Sawain, and the speech of Khatris throughout the district is quite 
distinct from Hie zamindari tongue. 

But in spite of these differences every resident of the district is 
intelligible to every other. All dialects of the district have the common 
characteristics of pronominal suffixes, a strong passiveform in i, 
and a future in s, and all merge gradually the one into the other. 
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CHAP. I, C. The principal tribes of the district with the number jof 
Population, tribesmen are given in the following statement:— 


Tribes and 
castes. 


Tribe 

or Caste. 


Numbar. 

Tribe or Caste. 

Nnuber. 


Awan 




38,763 

Moghal . 

13,403 


Btabman 




14,033 

Patban ... ... .., 

7,806 


Dhund 




23,462 

Koresbi .. 

8,627 


Gakhar 




13,828 

Bajpat .. 

100,991 

17,423 


(jujar 




25,953 

7,557 

Satti 


Janjua 




Sayyad . 

12,608 


Jat 




34,556 

Dhanial ... ... 



Khattar 




1,014 

ICsthwal ... ... «ta ... 

.It 


Khatri 

Malliar 




27,799 

17,048 

Jaskam .. 

... 


The figures are taken from the Census Tables of 1901, and 
are not very accurate. The Rajput figures are swollen by the 
inclusion of many Gakkhars and Janjuas (3,196) all the Kethwals, 
and Dhanials. The Jaskams are nowhere enumerated. 

'Sahn . Among the Muhammadan tribes the chief distinction is the 

social distinction between “ Sahu ” and zamindar. 

The use of the term Sahu is entirely dependent on the tribe; 
the poorest coolie belonging to certain tribes would be recognized 
as a Sahu; the richest zamindar not belonging to one of these 
could not call himself so, and would not attempt to. The origin 
of the term is not very clear. It has been explained as derived 
from the world “ Asl,” and that “ Sahu ” means a men of an asl 
khandan^ but the derivation is given for what it is worth only. 
The term is much more commonly used in the eastern than in the 
western portions of the district, 'I'he Gakkhars and Janjuas are 
pre-eminently Sahu, and all the tribes claiming to be converted 
Rajputs call themselves so. 

Dhiinds, Dhanials, Kethwals and Sattis, all hill tribes, also 
claim to be Sahds. 

The zamindar almost always cultivates his own land; the 
Sahu often does not, never if he can help it, but the great majority 
are now obliged to do so by their circumstances. The term 
means, as nearly as possible, “ of gentle blood.” 

rho hill No exhaustive enquiry into the principles of tribal organiza- 
disUDgmshed tiou within the distiict has ever been made. Bub it is probable 
from those that besides the distinction between Sabu and zamindar there is 
of the plains, ^ distinction based on the principles of tribal organization 
between the southern and the northern tribes. Those of the 
Potbwar tract are based on agnatic relationship alone, and may 
have developed in course of time from the agnatic family through 
I he agnatic clan into the agnatic tribe. Among these tribes 
family pride is considered a virtue, and certain families are 
looked up to with great respect. 
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Among all the hill tribes, however, paternity is not the only HAP, I.C. 
fact worth consideration. The mother’s tribal origin and her fopnlattmi. 
rights are kept clearly in mind. The family bulks much less j,jjj 

largely. Family pride is much weaker and more uncommon. Tribe* m 
E very family is split with feuds which generally have their orgin 
in the domestic disputes to which polygamy gives rise. All the of thepiein*. 
hillmen are democratic and no respect is paid to family preten¬ 
sions. It is only since last settlement that the custom of dividing 
the inheritance according to the number of mothers and not the 
number of sons has been abandoned in favour of the custom 
of division per capita, universal in agnatic tribes. Widows are allowed 
to succeed with sons, and the rights of daughters and mothers 
are fuller than in the Pothwar. However these tribes may have 
been organized, it is quite obvious that they did not grow out 
of agnatic families through agnatic clans, and although in general 
agnatic relationship is the primary consideration, the tribes are 
nob purely agnatic tribes. The tribes of the intermediate tract, 
the Kharora and Kahru llakas, though ruled by customs of 
agnatic relationship, have either borrowed or themselves inherited 
customs relating to the position of women similar to, though not so 
extensive, as those of the hill tribes, and thus occupy a position 
intermediate between the Murree and the Pothwar groups. 

Notes on the tribes in detail follow. 

Among Muhammadans Sayyads are looked up to by all from Sayyad*. 
religious motives. Their social position is high though not 
higher than that of the Gakkhars and perhaps the Janjuas. 

Yet the Gakkhars and Janjuas are always ready to give their 
daughters in marriage to a Sayyad, 

In character and position they differ little from the Sayyads 
of other districts. In the hills not much respect is paid to them. 
Everywhere they rely more on their land and on miscellaneous 
income than on offerings. Many of them cultivate their own 
land, but they are the worst possible agriculturists. They have 
been recorded as owning 24 villages in Tahsil Rawalpindi, 2 in 
Qujar Khan, 7 in Kahuta and 3 in Murree. Most of them are 
in troubled circumstances. As regards tribal custom they profess 
to follow the same rules as Gakkhars, who admit them to a certain 
degree of equality. 

The principal Sayyad family is that of Sang Jani, and this 
family is in good circumstances. The head of the family is Amir 
Haidar Shah, Sang Jani, Jagirdar, Zaildar and Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, who succeeded his father Mahdi Shah in October 1887. 

The latter deserves mention as an Honoraty Magistrate of Rawal¬ 
pindi city and a loyal and useful native gentleman, who gave 
assistance to the district administration whenever opportunity 
offered. Pir Sadr Din, of Ratta Hotar, is also an Honorary 
Magistrate and a well known Sayyad. Mohsau AliShah, of Jhang- 
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Sayaddn, though somewhat occentric, is a thoroughly well disposed 
Sayyad gentleman who is much thought of by the people. 

«»yyi(a#. The shareholders of the shrines of Narpur Shahan and 

Shah Chiragh, Rawalpindi Tahsil, most of whom are Sayjads, 
own a groat deal of land. 

Other leading Sayyads are Lai Shah of Nurpur Shahani 
Balawal Shah of Suban, Bahadur Shah of Dheri Shahan, Zaman 
Shah, Lambardar of Dhanna, Ahmed Shah, Dheri Shahan, fn 
Rawalpindi Tahsil, Nur Haidar Shah, Zaildar, Trot, Karim Haidar 
Shah, Inamdar, Tret, and Muhammad Akbar Shah, Dohala, in 
Murree Tahsil, and Shahzad Shah, Inamdar, Darkhali Khurd, 
Ahmed Shah, Inamdar, Sayad, and Amir Ali Shah, pensioned 
Ressaldar,'Sayad, in Gujar Khan Tahsil. 

KorMiiii. The door of Sayyad descent, though not shut fast, is not 
easy to open, but the door of Koroshi descent seems to stand ever 
open, and it would appear that any man can enter who will. 
Mianas in particular, crowd in, chiefly in order to obtain the 
benefits of the Land Alienation Act. In Gujar Khan the Dulal 
Koreshia are neighbours of, and have much in common with, the 
Awans, whose own claim to Arab origin rests on as good a ground 
as that of the Dulals. Elsewhere, and Koreshis are scattered 
throughout the district, many are descendants from fakirs who, 
from whatever source they spring, invariably leave to their sons 
and relations the dignity of Koreshi descent. Not all leave claims 
to sanctity and the position of the tribe in the district is not high. 
As cultivators they rank with Sayyads. The Siham Koreshis near 
Rawalpindi own a good deal of land which they are dissipating 
fast. The majority of claimants to a Koreshi descent allege 
cafinection with this branch of the Koreshis. 

The leading Koreshis in Gujar Khan Tahsil are Sardar Khan, 
Zaildar, Narali, Khuda Bakhsh, Subodar, Narali, Bahadur Ali 
Khan, Subedar and Zaildar, Pharwala Oulal, Bahadur Ali Khan, 
Zmldar, Kuri Dulal, Fakir Muhammad Kbau, Subodar of Mandra, 
and Kszi Muhamed Nur of Bhatian. The heads of the Siham 
Koreshis in Rawalpindi are Jahandad Khan and Mian Muhammad 
Ji. In Murree Balawal Shah owns the whole of Anwari village; 
Fateh Shah and Zaman Shah of Fatot enjoy a muafi of Rs. 120; 
and the much respected Palasi family of Hazara, who originally 
came from Khushab in Shahpur District, enjoy an assignment of 
the whole revenue of Taraf Naral of Dharjawa, which by the new 
assessment amounts to Rs« 91. 

OftkkhtTi. By far the most interesting and socially important tribe in 
the district is the Gakkhars. They are essentially the aristocracy 
of the district. I’heir history, so far as it affects the general 
history of the district, has been given at page 88. Furthe^. 
information will bo found in the Gazetteers of Jbelum an^ 
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Hazara Districts, in selections from the Records of the Punjab 
Government, new Series, No. XXIII, 1887 (Papers relating to the 
Gfakkbar Tribe), and in Sir Lepel GriSon’s Punjab Chiefs. 

The adherence by some of the Gakkhars, notably the 
Pharwala family, to Shia tenets has been faken by some to sup¬ 
port their claim to be of Persian origin. On the other hand 
old religious customs, obviously of Hindu orisiin, are still observed 
by the Gakkhars, or were until within a very short period, such 
as .the custom at marriage of “ tidiom-pherna and “ Khdri par 
baithdna." The Kazi and the Brahman are both, present on such 
occasions. Further, it is curious that their headmen call themselves 
“Rdjas,” and not by any other distinctively Musalman title. The 
name Gakkhar, too, seems to partake more of a Hindu than of a 
Persian or Arabic form. 

Their social position in the district is very high. Although 
the surrounding villagers still remember against them the oppres¬ 
sions of the Qakkhar rule and resent their present day arrogance, 
yet. they have not forgotten that the Pharwala family once ruled 
over more or less of the whole tract between the Jhelum and the 
Indus. To no one outside their own tribe, except Sayyads, will 
Gakkhars give their daughters. The Admal men always endeavour 
to marry Gakkhar girls. The other branches are not so particular 
and will occasionally intermarry with other tribes who are Sahus. 
The daughters are kept in great seclusion, and the re-marriage of 
widows is not permitted. The Kalinta families are held in the 
highest estimation. Those cf Rawalpindi rank somewhat higher in 
fhe social scale than their fellows in Gujar Khan, but not quite so 
high as those of Kahuta. The Admal Gakkhars of Pharwala are 
the pinnacle of the social pyramid. 

As compared with the Gakkhars of Hazara and Jhelum those 
Rawalpindi District are generally considered the senior and mos 
impoitant branch of the tribe. M’hey hold Pharwala, restored to 
them at the first Regular Settlement, and the Admals, in which 
family the headship descended, are most closely connected with this 
district. But the tribe has fallen on evil times. They consider that 
they have been much less liberally treated than their brethren in 
Hazara and Jhelum, though in fact their own indolence and incom- 

E ' nee are the causes of their present depression. The horn of the 
npur family is at present exalted, but the glamour of old Phar¬ 
wala days still clings to the Kahuta Gakkhars and lends them a 
certain pre-eminence. 

There are six well known and important branches of the tribe 
n the district : — 

1. 4dmaf—descended from Sult4n Adam. 

There are six chief families of this branch, t a., the AdmAls of the villages 
of PharwAla, of Maqdla, Chaneri Kaniai, Maaiinda and NAra. 


QifAF. i, Oi 
fspalatMS. 
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2. Sarangal —descended from SultAn SArang. 

.The Saidpur family are the only well known representatives of this 
branch in this district. The cliief families of this branch are to bo found in 
KhAnpur, in the HazAra District. 

8. Firozal —said to be descended from Malik Firoz. 

The chief family of this branch is to be found in Sang, Tahsil Q-ujar 
Khan. 

4. ^Bugial —said to be descended from Malik Bugas. 

The only family of this branch in EAwalpindi resides in Shakarparidn. 

5. Hathial —said to be descended from Sultdn Hdthi, but there are no 
well known chief men of this family anywhere. 

6. Sifcandml—said to be descended from Malik Sikandar. 

There are very few of this branch in this district, and no well known 
families at all; they are mostly to be found in the Jhelum District. 

In addition to these branches, the families of Gakkhars mentioned 
above recognize PahariAl, JohdiAl and Mangral as true Gakkhars; but they 
have no well known men among them, nor do they appear ever to have had. 

These nine branches are generally recognized as true Gakkhars; others 
as EainswAl, Farmsidl, Sundl, Kul-Chandrdl and Jandidl, call themselves 
Gakkhars, but are not admitted to be such by the chiefs of the Admdls, 
Sikandrdls and other unquestioned branches, nor do they appear at all able 
to give proof of their claims on this point, nor are there any very prominent 
families among them. 

The head of all the Gakkhars in the district in Raja Karmd^d 
KhAn, Admal of Pharwala. The Admals of Pharwala are in very 
much reduced circumstances. At the first settlement they were 
restored to the possession of their old ruined fort of Pharwala, with 
some 50 acres of poor cultivated land. Even here other owners 
were associated with them and the Gakkhars did not till 1906 hold 
the larabarddri even of Pharwala and have no land at all in any 
other village. They now enjoy some cash grants, which, in the 
aggregate, amount to a considerable sum. From time to time they 
have been given land from Government forests, but they decline to 
leave Pharwala and make over the land to tenants. The family is 
now, in spite of the efforts of many officers, in poor circumstances. 
They are absolutely the most indolent family in the district. But 
they are socially the head of ail the Ghakkar tribe and in strictness 
they alotie are entiled to the title of Raja, other Gakkhars being 
addressed as Mirza. The grant as originally made to them was a 
fourth of the revenue of 34 villages of Kahuta Tahsil and amounted- 
to Rs. 1,500. At re-assessment during Revised Settlement it rose to 
Rs. 2,155. On the death in 1904 of one of the assignees without male 
issue his share, which amounted to Rs. 127 and was enjoyed from 
the revenue of three villages, was resumed under the orders of the 
Punjab Government. The present grant consists of a chaharam 
allowance in 31 villages, and as a result of re-assessment amounts 
to Rs. 2,532, The owners of these villages, Dhanials aD4 Jaskams 
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bitterly resent the form of the grant, and the “ chaharam ” is 
paid from the tahsil to prevent contact between the Gakkhars and 
these tribes. 

Raja Karmdad Khdn exercises second class criminal and civil 
powers in Kahuta Tahsil, and is a Sub-Registrar. He enjoys a life 
pension of Bs. 800 per annum in addition to a revenue assignment 
of one-fourth of the land revenue of seven villages near Kahuta 
amounting to Rs. 744 per annum. He has also a grant on the 
Jhelum Canal. His eldest son, Sultan Ali Khan, is a Jemadar in 
a Native Cavalry Regiment. E4ja Bagh Bahar, son of Raja Sharf 
Khan, Admdl of Pharwala, is a Settlement Naib Tahsildar. He enjoys 
a mutiny pension of Rs. 60 per annum for life and a grant of 
Rs. 162 per annum in the shape of a chaharami allowance, or one- 
fourth of the revenue of two viUages in Kahuta. 

Mirza Muhammed Akbar of Kaniat andDilawar Khan, grand¬ 
son of Mirza Hashmat Ali of Kara are other notable Admdl 
Gakkhars. The former has recently been made Zaildar. His 
brother, Muhammad Banares Khan, who was of some note and a 
Deputy Inspector oi Police, died without issue. 

Hashmat Ali Khan was in bearing, appearance and manner 
a very fine specimen of a Gakkhar gentleman. His reputation, 
however, suffered from the suspicion under which he laboured of 
being connected with the “ Hafiz’s swindle ” described on page 84. 
Hia grandson, Dilawar Khan, has been made inamdar, and enjoys 
a cash allowance of Rs. 100 per annum for life, 

Sultan Khan of Channi was another man of mark. He died in 
January 1889, and was succeeded by his son AUahdad Khan who 
enjoys a life pension of Rs. 100 per annum. 

The Mandla family was once of great importance, but NAdar 
Khan, the then chief of this branch, joined in the outbreak in 
favour of Peshawra Singh in 1853, and ruined the prospects of his 
family thereby. There is now no actual chief of this family. 

The Sarangal Qakklmrs are not so powerful in this district as 
in Hazara, and they rank, though very high, below the Admiils. The 
only important Sarangal family in Rawalpindi is that of Saidpur, 
a very old and much respected branch of the Gakkhar tribe. 
They are descendants of Sultan Sarang, the Gakkhar king, whose 
tomb is at Rawat, and are of the blood royal in their tribe. 
ShahwAli Khan, who was its chief, was a very well known man. 
He was loyal to the British in troubled times, but was generally 
reputed to be the worst tempered and most quarrelsome man in 
the district. He was succeeded by his sou Ali Akbar Khan, who 
has recently been made Zaildar, and also enjoys a perpetual jagir 
of Rs. 800 per annum, the revenue of a whole village (Chak 
Mamuri) in mwalpindi Tahsil being assigned to him. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Popalation. 
Gakkbars. 
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CHAJ. I.C. The Sarangals call tliemselves by the title of R^ja, bnt it ia 
Population. ’^0^' generally admitted to them. Mirza is the title used in their 
Gakkhar.. “ sanads.” 

The chief Firozal family is that of Sdng, They are not in 
possession of any muafis or jagirs, but have good estates and are 
better off than most of the Qakkhars of high family. They rank 
next to Sdrangdls, Their chief man is Ali A.kbar Khan, son of 
Buland Khan. He has recently been made Zaildar, 1st grade, and 
is a man of some importance. Many of this family, which is a very 
large one, are in Government service in various capacities, but 
chiefly in the army. 

The Bugial come next. Their present head is Ali Madat 
Khan, alias Sharf Khan, of Shakarparian, a pensionedSubedar-Major. 
The Shakarparian family has many members in civil employment. 

The Hathiiil, Sikandral, Paharidi and Johdial Qakkhars, though 
recognized as true Qakkhars, have no very prominent men among 
them, and are of much less importance than tho branches men¬ 
tioned above. 

Of those not recognized by the Admals and Sarangals as true 
Qakkhars, Fazldad Khan of Bishendot in Kahuta Tahsil, who called 
himself a Farmsial, was a man of much force of character and influ¬ 
ence. He died in 1904, and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Khan who has recently been made a Zaildar. 

As agriculturists, Qakkhars rank at the bottom of the scale in 
company with Sayyads, and are generally in debt. The best agri¬ 
culturists are the Ferozal Qakkhars of Sang in Gujar Khan Tahsil. 
Except in Rdwalpindi Tahsil they take to military service freely and 
make first rate soldiers, especially in the cavalry. Generally 
they are vain, lazy, extremely proud of their ancestry and despe¬ 
rately jealous of one another. The glamour of their past history, 
their present misfortunes and their undoubted physical courage 
entitle them to respect. Crime is not rife among them, but when 
a Gakkhar does take to crime he takes the lead and becomes a 
dangerous criminal. 

The Janjuas rank next to tho Qakkhars in the social scale. 
They are practically confined to Kahuta Tahsil, where they are tihe 
principal tribe, not so much in numbers and ownership, as m import¬ 
ance. There are several subdivisions, of which the most important 
are Dulal and Garhwal. The Dulal Janjuas hold Kahuta itself and 
a few villages round about, but Garhwals are the most important 
section. Their headquarters are at Mator, and the tribal shrine to 
Pir Kalu Khan is on the adjoining Dodili hill. They own the 
greater part of the Kahru Circle, which takes its name from the 
name of the clan, and is sometimes written Karhwal. They describe 
themselves as owning 52 villages in the Karhu Ilaka, but this num¬ 
ber includes “ dhoks.” In reality the Janjuas are recorded as 
owning 34 villages in Kahuta Tahsil. 
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The principal Janjua settlements are in Jhelum, and the CHAP. I, C. 
Gazetteer,of that district gives an account of their origin and poutuTt-o 
history. In this district they regard themselves as the highest of 
the Rajpdts and certainly have no affinities with the Awans. They 
would scorn the suggestion that “Janjuas are the descendants of 
the aristocracy among the Awans, just as R^jpiits are the aristoc¬ 
racy of the'Jats.” Their traditions recall a time when they held 
the whole of the Pothwar, from which the Gakkhars dispossess^ 
them. The soldierly tradition remains, and they do a great deal 
of military service. Many have attained high rank, and native 
officers of all grades abound among them. In social position they rank 
somewhat lower than the Janjuas of the Salt Range. In character 
they are a fine self-respecting sturdy race much superior to the 
ordinary Rajput. I'hysically they are well developed with a 
certain fineness which distinguishes them from Awans and other 
zamindars. They are far from prosperous, and even in their 
richest villages are largely dependent on military service. The 
principal man among the Dulals is Allahditta Khan, Zaildar of 
Kahuta, a man of some influence. The leaders of the QarhwaJs 
are more prominent and men of more force of character. Burhan 
All and Ali Mardan Khan, of Mator, are both Zaildars, and possess 
a good deal of influence. The list of pensioned native officers of all 
ranks is very long, but the three men named above are, apart from 
Government recognition, tho leading men of the tribe. 

A large number of tribes in the district claim to be R^jpdts, iiieceiiane. 
Attached to the tribes and castes Statement (No. 15 in Volume B) 
is a list of the Rajpdt clans with their numerical strengths. The 
list is not very satisfactory. It includes Kethwals and Dhanials 
but not Dhunds, Sattis or Jaskams, though all claim to be Rajputs. 

In fact the distinction between Rajpdt and Jat is not clearly 
understood here, if indeed it is understood anywhere. The 
popular distinction is that between dahu and zamindar, and any 
clan which had attained to Sahu status would call itself Rajpdt 
irrespective of historical justification. It is in this sense that 
their claim to be Rajpdts is generally acknowledged. 

In Gujar Khan and Kahuta the Rajput tribes are in general 
a valuable element of the population with less pride than the 
Gakkhars and more dignity than tho Gujars and the Jats. They 
make the best soldiers of their class. They do not care for daily 
la,bour, but are often hardworking and good cultivators, and with 
the help of the military service, which is universal among them, 
are the most prosperous class in the neighbourhood. 

In Rdwalpindi Tahsil the principal Rajpdt families are those 
of Dhanial and Ranial, both of whom live in the Kharora Circle 
near Rawalpindi. 'I'hey are men of good family and originally 
of considerable - property, bub extravagance and litigation have 
now reduced the Ranial family to poor circumstances. The rest 
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of the Rajpiits are.scattered over the tahsil. Generally speaking, 
they are less industrious than other tribes. The Hun section is 
perhaps the laziest and most criminal. 

The Budhals and Bhakrals are two large tribes chiefly found 
in Gujar Khan and Kahuta. They do not, in appearance, in 
moral qualities or otherwise differ from the mass of agricul* 
turists who cultivate the Pothwar plain. The claim of the Budhdls 
to descent from the Prophet’s son-in-law is utterly unfounded. 
They and the Bhakrals most probably came across the Jhelum 
from Jammu territory into this district. They have no very 
certain traditions as to their origin. The marriage of widows is 
looked upon with some disfavor among them. 

None of the Rajpiits have an assured position independent 
of Government recognition, whether as zaildar, inamdars or as 
officers in the Native Army. Chaudhri Waris Khan, Zaildar of 
Rawalpindi, was recently distinguished by the conferment of the 
title of Khan Sahib, Nawazish Ali, Takhtpari, Raja Sher Jang 
Khan, Traya, Allah Dad Khan, Jatal, Fazal Khan, Kotha Kalan, 
in Rawalpindi Tahsil, Jahan Khan, Devi, Faujdar Khan, Ukahon, 
in Gujar Khan Tahsil, have recently been appointed Zaildars in re¬ 
cognition of their prominent position among the Rajpiits, but in 
none of the Rajpdt sub-tribes is there any commanding position 
of chieftain. 

The history of the Awan tribe is given in the Gazetteers of 
Sbahpur and Jhelum Districts, and in Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 
Although Awans are in this district both numerically and 
administratively important, there is no Awankari or purely Awan 
tract such as exists in the adjoining districts of Jhelum and 
Attock. 

They are to he found in every tahsil, scattered in all parts, 
but congregated in Rawalpindi Tahsil round Golra, in Gujar Khan 
along the Grand Trunk Road north of Gujar Khan, and in Kahuta 
Tahsil on the east of the Kallar Kahuta Circle. They are a very 
self-contained tribe, and will not as a rule give their daughters to 
any but Awans. They are not Sahu and are socially much less 
respected than in any of the adjoining districts. They are fairly 
good cultivators, especially in Gujar Khan, where they also take 
very readily to military service. Everywhere they are quarrelsome 
and much addicted to violent crime. Notorious are the Goira 
Awans who own all the villages around Golra, a few miles west of 
Rawalpindi. In the old days they levied blackmail on the road south 
of the Margalla pass, and were one of the most marauding tribes 
in the district. They are the least industrious of all the Awans. 
At present a punitive police post is quartered upon them, a burden 
which their fellow tribesmen at Banda in the south of the tahsil 
have also to bear. 
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. The Awans are only fairly well-to-do. Division of holdings CHAP. I, C. 
has gone far, and especially in Gujar Khan pressure on the soil PopiOi^oa. 
is great. In consequence there is a strong tendency to abrogate 
all customs which allow an owner in any way to dispose of his 
land. Kadir Bakhsh of Golra and Jafir Khan of Rawat are their 
leading men in Rawalpindi Tahsil. Sardar Mohsan Ali Khan, of 
Pandar Kala in Gujar Khan, is a retired Subedar and a first grade 
Zaildar. 

Khattars in the district as now constituted are numerically Khmttaw, 
unimportant. They claim common origin with the Awans, but the 
latter repudiate the connexion. They reside only in the west of 
Rawalpindi Tahsil along the Attock and Tahsil Patehjang borders, 
and their villages are mostly in the Kharora Circle. Holdings are 
large among ^em. Ordinary crime has little attraction for them, 
but every family is torn with dissensions, and litigation never 
ceases. They are extravagant and embarrassed. None render 
auj assistance to the administration. They are bad agricul¬ 
turists, cultivating generally through tenants paying half batai, 
and are bad revenue payers. They own about 12 villages. They 
marry among themselves. Their leading men are Ghulam Khan 
of Usman Kbattar, who is a Zaildar, Muhammad Khan of Sarai 
Kharbuza and Ghulam Khan of Ahl Fiswal. 

There are very few Qujars in Kahuta Tahsil and almost none Gujar*. 
in Murree, but they are very numerous elsewhere. In Gujar 
Khan they are found all over the tahsil, their strongest colony 
being in the south-west, close along the Cbakwal-Mandra road. In 
Rawalpindi they abound on the line of the Scan, and are found 
in nearly all parts of the tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they migrated from Gujrat in the 
time of Akbar. Probably their settlement in the district dates 
from much before that time, and it is not unlikely that they are 
among the oldest inhabitants of the district. Certainly in Jhelum 
on the one side and Hazara on the other they are among the 
oldest settlers of the tribes at present inhabiting these districts. 

Nothing definite is known of the date of their immigration into the 
district, but the probabilities are against so homogeneous a race 
of foreigners settling down in the district within hist orial times of 
Qakkhar rule, and yet leaving no trace of the wave that brought 
them. Gujars are a very clannish tribe, speak a separate dialect 
and keep very much to themselves. Socially they do not rank 
high and indeed are mere peasants, without tbe pride of birth or 
dignity of bearing which mark their more blue-blooded neighbours. 

They own 124 villages. As cultivators they are excellent and 
rank among the best in the district, yet they are generally in 
debt and often embarrassed. Thrifty in small matters and 
thoughtless in large matters, they have not the same power of 
resistance to the money-lender and elasticity in adversity thM j 
distinguish the better tribes. Their character is only fair, and 
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^*rzLr * they are Bomewhat addicted to petty crime. They are of very 

PopiUatioii. fair physique, and make fair soldiers, but find an increasing 

Qnjari. difficulty in getting themselves enlisted. Baz Khan, Zaildar, 
Raman, Tahail Gujar Khan, is the most prominent Gujar in the 
district. Nadir Ali of Mankiala in Rawalpindi Tahsil is worthy 
of mention. The family of Bulakhar in Tahsil Kahuta is sunk 
in debt, and its prestige and influence are gone. 

Only in Gujar Khan Tahsil, where they cultivate nearly a 
fourth of the tahsil, are the Jats of any importance or numerical 
strength. A few are found in Rawalpitjdi; fewer still in Kahuta. 
In-Murree they are unknown. It is not clear when they came 
into the district or whence. In the north-east corner of Gujar 
Khan Tahsil near the Kahuta border there are a few villages of 
genuine Sindhu Mushlman Jats from Gujranwala, who came here 
in the early days of the Sikh rule. With that exception nothing 
is known of a Jat immigration. All low caste agrictilturists, who 
cannot establish a claim to be classed as Rfijpiits, but are of 
genuine zamindari descent, are known as Jats. Probably the 
bulk of people so classed are all converted Hindus, though the 
term Jat may include many families from other tribes, who in 
the course of generations have lost touch with their original 
connections, and have become merged in the great body of the 
cultivators. 

Very probably the term covers a very heterogeneous body 
including many immigrants from the east, aboriginal tribes or 
their descendants, and all of agricultural descent who have lost 
or failed to acquire Rajput status. A popular theory is that 
there is generally no difference of ancestry between the tribes 
classed as Jats and those classed as Hajputs. Social aspirations 
are indicated by strictness in the marriage of daughters; a daugh¬ 
ter may be given in marriage to a tribe of equal or higher repute, 
but not to one of lower repute ; disregard of this rule has degraded 
many families from Rajpdt to Jat, as an observance of it even 
now raises Jats to the dignity of being called RajpUts. This theory 
does not accord with the clan systems of the Jat and Rkjpijit 
tribes. It proceeds from the impossibility of discerning physically 
and in appearance any difference between the ordinary Rdjpdt 
and the ordinary Jat. The process of rise and fall which it 
describes does go on, but the assertion of a common ^jpdt and 
Jat origin, which is the important part of the theory, does not 
accord with either the conditions or the traditions of the disti-iot. 
The theory of heterogeneity explains all the facts which are the 
basis of the common ancestry theory, and also covers these 
differences in clan organization between Rajputs and Jats and within 
the Jat tribe which the other theory leaves untouched. One or 
two of the Jat clans present an appearance of some homo* 
geneity,-but the great majority have neithflr a common descent 
nor common traditions. Classed as Jats are Aura, Bains, Ohhinh, 
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Dhanial, Kalial, Khatrel and Sadan. No detailed investigation CBAf.’l.f. 
has ever been made into the organization of these clans in this popviatloa. 
district. The Jats are fine thrifty sturdy cultivators. After the 
Mallitirs they are the best in the distriok; They are generally 
quiet and law-abiding, are not above drily labour, and many of 
them, borrowing RAjpiit tribal names, enlist in the native army. 

They have no leaders of any note. 

The name “Malliar” appears rather to denote the ocou- M»nui8 
pation of the members than the caste to which they belong, or 
the tribe from which they have originally sprung. There can 
be no doubt that many of the Malliars of the present day are 
descended from an ancestor of sorco other tribe, who took to 
market gardening as an occupation. Nothing is known about 
their advent into this part of the country. Malliars are fond 
of calling themselves by the name of some tribe higher in the 
social scale than themselves, as Awan or Janjua. They are closely 
related to the Arai'ns, Malis and Baghb4na of the Eastern Punjab. 

Thpy are excellent cultivators, the best in the district, and a 
large proportion of the irrigated lands are in their bands either 
as owners or tenants. They are scattered all over the district, 
with the exception of the Murree hills. Ranking first as cultiva¬ 
tors, they rank lowest in the social scale of all agricultural tribes. 

They are more frequently found as tenants tbau owners* 
always tilling the best lands only. There are few purely Malliir 
villages. In Rawalpindi Tahsil they are often criminal. Some of 
the best Malliars call themselves Janjuas and enlist in the army. 

The true Moghals of the district are very few in number. Mogh»i». 
Such as there are are descended from small Moghal settlements 
left by the various invading Moghal armies. It is a curious fact 
that it has lately become the fashion among certain tribes, even 
of high social rank, to call themselves Mdghale. Sattfe, Ghebas 
and others do so, and it is said that even Gakkhars have been 
known to, but it is very doubtful whether any true Qakkhar who 
could prove his descent would over do so. The Moghals are 
erceedinj^ conceited about their origin, and with very little 
reason. They are not good cultivators. They are accounted of 
good birth, and rank with Rajpdte. In Kahuta Janhal Moghals 
ooonpy a oonmact little block of villaj^es around Beor in the 
north of tlie Knhru Circle. They are quiet respectable men, who 
give no trouble to any one, and are in fair oircnmstances, Imt do 
little Government service. In Rawalpindi Tahsil the Moghals 
of the large village of Moghal are in great repute as hawk 
trainers. 

The leading Moghals are Khushal Khan and Pir Muhammad 
Khan of Beor in Kahuta, Khau, Zaildar, of Turkwal, and Fazl 
Dad Khan, Resaldar of Saral, iu Gujar Khan, and Chaudhri Tora 
Baz Khan, Zaildar, Moghal, in Rawalpindi Tahsil. 
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CBAF-'XC. There are few Pathans. In all tahsils they are of little 

Popaiiiioa. In Kahuta Tahsil the only exception is the owners 

PatMng * Ghazanabad, wbo are Ensafzai PatLans. The estate was granted 
“ ***■ to Gbazan Khan who did good service in connection with the Patna- 
Eitara plot. Ghazan Khan was succeeded by his sons Ibrahim Khan 
and Muhammad Khan. The rule of the family is that the eldest 
son gets a double share. Ibrahim Khan, who is a Zaildar, has recently 
divided all his property among Ins five sons, the eldest getting a 
third. In Gujar Khan Pathdns claim mystical descent from the Moh- 
mands, but are now in habits and language little to be distinguished 
from Jats. The Kazi family of Kazrani, however, are included 
under Pathans. 'I'heir chief men are Kazi Bagh Ali, Zaildar 
and Sub-Aegistrar, and Kazi Gauhar Ali, retired Tahsildar. 

Dh^nds, The most prominent of all the tribes of the Murree hills is 

the Dhdnds, They occupy the whole of the western portion of the 
tahsil and raread down into Rawalpindi Tahsil. They also hold a 
portion of Hazara District. Whence they came and what their 
origin are questions involved in obscurity. 

It is usual to say that they are of Hindu origin, but this is 
merely a hasty deduction from peculiarities in their customs which 
are capable of many other explanations. If it means that they are 
of origin similar to that of tribes in the plains who undoubtedly 
were originally Hindus, the explanation has nothing to support it. 
But if it means that their history as a tribe dates from times when 
Muhammadanism was unknown in India it is more entitled to 
credence. In any case there is little trace of Hinduism or Hindu 
influences. The theory that they are immigrants from Hazdra 
does not go far to explain their origin. I'he tribal tradition is that 
they are descended from Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet. 
They also claim to be Rajpfits. An account of the tribe is given 
at page 593 of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs, It is extremely improbable 
tliat they ever inhabited any portion of the Punjab plains. The 
peculiarities of their customs are not to be explained as late exorea> 
oences on the general body of Punjab tribal custom. They are 
rather survivals from an earlier state of society. The body of 
custom appears to have grown more and move into conformity 
with the customs of their neighbours to the south, but is still -far 
from complete similarity. The original tribal customs from which 
it grew were undoubtedly widely different from anything known to 
the neighbouring Punjab peoples, and were based on a totally 
different conception of clan and tribal relations. Accordingly their 
origin should be looked for not in the Punjab plains but either in 
the Murree and HazAra hills or in some tract more remote from 
the Punjab. 

The Dhdnds are of fair complexion though not of very fine 
physique, but like all highlanders can undergo much fatigue 
in their own hills. They have much pride of race, but are 
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rather squalid in appearance; the rank and file are poor, holding CHAP. I. C. 
little land, and depending much on their flocks and-herds for a p 
livelihood. All the hill tribes have a great dislike to leaving their , ^ 
hills even for a short time, especially in the hot weather, and they 
are unable to sustain the heat of the plains at such seasons. 

Almost all have a winter and a summer residence, going up with 
thedv cattle as high as they can manage during the hot months, 
returning to the valleys for the cold weather. They stand high on 
the social scale, being classed as Sahds. The Dhdnds do not bear 
the best character among the hill tribes, and are generally 
accounted rather deceitful and untrustworthy. 

They are described as follows by the Settlement Officer 

The Dhiinds are the most numerous, as they are the most pro¬ 
minent tribe in the tahsfl. Before the invasion of the hills by 
Sirdar Hari Singh in the beginning of the last century, the Dhdnds 
were happy in having no history and no masters. Since their 
conquest by the Sikhs, their history has been turbulent and 
troubled. All hill men are democratic, but the Dhiinds are more 
than democratic. Democracy accepts the law of the majority, but 
the Dhdnd is a law to himself and submits himself to no man. 

They fought against the Sikhs, they rebelled against the English 
in the darkest days of the mutiny and now carry on the traditions 
of the past by struggling against Forest Rules and Cantonment 
Regulations. The Dhiind has many manly qualities, but at heart 
he 18 still a rebel. Of late years the Dhiinds round Murree have 
acquired vices from the Cantonments which are difficult to 
forgive aud the knowledge of which goes far to alienate sympathy. 

With few exceptions the Dhiind villages are very prosperous. They 
all lie near the Kashmir road and around Murree Station. They 
sell every kind of agricultural produce in the bazars and on the 
road; they keep carts, bullocks and riding ponies for hire j they 
do labour on the road and in the station : many of them are small 
oontraotors and many more take domestic service; khansamahs and 
khidmatgars swarm in the hill villages. Of recent years attempts 
have been made to make soldiers of them and they have been 
recruited for the new Punjabi regiments. So far the attempt has 
not been a success, recruits go readily, but come back more readily 
than they go. It is not very likely that the Dhdnds will ever be of 
much use as soldiers. There is little professional crime or litiga¬ 
tion among them, but they are very quarrelsome. Every family is 
split with feuds which generally have their origin in the domestic 
disputes to which polygamy gives rise. 

They own 60 villages in Murree and four villages in Rawalpindi 
Tahsil. The only family that is prominent is that of Phulgr^on, 

Tahsfl Rawalpindi. Raja Mansabddr Khan, formerly a Tahsfldar 
and Sub-Registrar, is still remembered. He was succeeded by 
Sikandar Khan, now a Naib-Tahsfldar. But not much respeet is 
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Sattis. 


[Paet a. 

CHAP. I, C. paid by one Dbdnd to another’s claims to pre-eminenoe, and promi- 
Fopalatiou. does not run by families. The Phnlgraon family has great 

Dh^nd*. possessions. Otherwise there is no one of much prominence. 

Samandar Khan of Sehanna and Potha is a very old man, himself 
respectable but burdened with descendants who bring his name 
into ill-fame. The Dewal family, of which the head is Nazr 
Muhammad, Zaildar, numbers among its members a jamadar, an 
overseer in the Trigonometrical Survey, and several lambarddrs, and 
is of some little prominence. Dadan Khan, the father of the present 
zaildar, was a respectable lambardar with a good deal of inOuenoe. 
He was murdered in 1894. The Dhdnds of the lower hills have 
few comings and goings with the Dhdnds round about Murree. 
Their more prominent men are Saidan Khan of Ohattar and Panda 
Khan of Sila. 

Right in the middle of the Dhanial ilaka a family of Dbdnd 
Ghials inhabit the village of Karor. Their headmen are Kaim 
Khan, Zaildar, Zaman Ali Khan, and Fateh Khdn, retired pensioner. 

Saitis. Next to the Dhdnds the Sattis are the largest and most im¬ 

portant of the hill tribes. They inhabit the whole of the Kotli 
spur in Murree Tahsil, {i.e , practically the whole of the tahsll from 
the Patiala spur to the Jhelura), and they divide the whole of the 
mountainous portion of Kahuta Tahsil with the Jaskams. They 
are probably of the same descent as the Dhdnds who pretend to 
look down on them, and in physique and general characteristics are 
similar to them, but of a distinctly superior class. The Dhdnd’s 
theory of the origin of the Sattis is that their progenitor was the 
illegitimate son of one Kalu Hai, an ancestor of the Dhdnds, by a 
slave girl, that he was born at the foot of the Narrar mountain and 
abandoned by his parents who had lost their way, and was found 
three dajs afterwards by a fabulous Brahman who called him sat 
(or penance), whence SattL 

The Sattis absolutely reject this genealogy. They are generally 
accepted as Sahus, and are of the same social status as the other 
Rajput hill tribes. 

In character they are much less ill-conditioned than the 
Dhdnds, and are of a better physique. 

They have all the manly qualities of hill men, and in addition 
are less troublesome than their neighbours to the west. Their 
land is less productive, miscellaneous sources of income smaller^ 
and prosperity much less than in the villages around Murree. 
Siattis are essentially soldiers. They served in the Sikh armies and 
now swarm in the Punjab and frontier regiments. They take to 
any military service and the new mule corps are full of them. 
Holdings among them are very small and without military service 
they could not live. 
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Tribal feeling is much stronger among them than among the 
Dhdnds. Thej hold together and look up to their headmen more. 

The two px’incipal families are those of Chujjana in Murree 
and Kamra in Kahuta. 

Bura Khan of Chujjana was held to have shewn loyalty with 
bis tribe in 1887, when the Dhunds attacked Murree. He was 
succeeded by his son Painda Khan, who was for some time a Forest 
Ranger, and is now Zaildar. His eldest son is now a Subedar in 
the Native Army. 

The heads of the Kamra family are Kurban Ali Khan, grand¬ 
son of Zabardast Khan and Subedar-Major in the 62nd Punjabis, 
and Jahandad Khan, his uncle. Both are Zaildars, Sattis own 17 
villages in Murree and 30 in Kahuta Tahsil. 

The Kethwals are wedged in between the Dhdnds on the west 
and the Sattis on the east. They own only three villages, of which 
one, Charihan, is the largest village in Murree Tahsil, and the 
other two are small hamlets, separated off from Charihan at last 
Settlement. In character they much resemble the Dhunds, but 
they are not so close to cantonments, and their qualities are hardly 
so pronounced. I’hey took no part in the mutiny, but they are 
a turbulent tribe and of late years have given a great deal of 
trouble. They claim with considerable reason to be the oldest 
settlers of the four chief hill tribes and trace their descent to Alex¬ 
ander the Great. 

They have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when 
they held the whole of the Murree liills, one of the women, named 
Abh, eloped with a man to the other side of the Jhelum. Nearly 
all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. They came 
to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, and settled 
down upon it for the night and lit their fires; this melted the ice, 
and they were all engulphed. In the meantime the Dhunds came 
down upon their undefended homesteads, and destroyed what 
remained of the tribe. Hence this proverb of— 

Abh loro—to 

Sabh chhoro. 

“ Go in search of Abh and give up all.” 

Their principal men, none of whom are of great importance, 
are the headmen of Charihan, Shah Nawaz, Zaildar and SubMar 
84th Punjabis, FerozKhan and Hayat Dllah Khan. 

Dhanidls occupy the Karor ilaka of Murree Tahsil and spread 
down into Rawalpindi Tahsil. Thirteen villages in the former and 
twelve in the latter tahsil belong to them. They hold none of the 
higher hills. They claim to be descended from Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet. Although they intermarry with the other three tribes 
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of Murree, there is some ground for considering them immigrants 
from the south. They are said to have given their name to the 
Dhani tract of the Chakwal Tahsil, of Jhelum District, where a 
colony of them still exists. In physique they are markedly 
superior to the Dhunds, Kethwals and Sattis, and are generally fine 
well grown men. In social rank they consider themselves superior 
to any of the hill tribes, but no outsider admits the claim. They 
are poor cultivators, but at least in Murree Tahsil are generally 
in fair circumstances. Their quarrelsome and turbulent habits 
gave them for many years the worst of characters, and all the 
serious crime of the surrounding country used to be ascribed to 
them, but they have greatly improved of late years and are still 
improving. They are taking with avidity to military service and 
enlist by whole companies. Among them, as always, military 
service improves the character of the men and tends to stop the 
petty fends which make up nearly the sole interest in the daily 
life of a home-staying zamindar. Of all the hill tribes they are the 
hardiest and the moat manly. 

They have no families who overtop the rest. Among their 
most prominent men are Mana Khan, retired Subadar-Major and 
Honorary Captain, Kala Basand, Fateh Ali Khan of the same village, 
and Karm Khan of Dakhain in Murree, and Sardar Ali Gauhar 
Khan, Bhambatrar, Allah Dad Khan, Find Begwal, both Zaildars, 
and Haidar Khan, Obirah, in Rawalpindi Tahsil. 

The Jaskams are a small tribe occupying the villages in 
the Kahuta hills, in the vicinity of Panjar. Little is known 
about them, but there is little doubt that they are a purely hill 
tribe. They claim connection with the Dhunds, but have much 
more affinity to the Sattis, with whom they divide the whole of 
the Pahar circle of Kahuta. In character and physique they 
somewhat resemble the Dhdnds, but with the Sattis they intermarry 
freely and have much in common. Like the Sattis they take all 
the military service they can get. 

Dauran Khan of Salitha and Hashmat Ali Khan, Subadar, of 
Panjar, are their principal men. 

Suddans, who abound acros.s the Jhelum in Kashmir, are found 
only in the Kahuta hills. Five villages are popularly described 
as Suddan villages. Only tliree of these are owned by Suddans. 
In the other two they are occupancy tenants under non-resident 
Mughal owners. They rank low in the social scale, are treated 
as strangers, and marry with their fellow-tribesmen in Kashmir. 
'I’hey claim Rajput origin, but are usually given a status just above 
Gujars. They take military service freely. Paracbas own a 
couple of villages in Rawalpindi Tahsil. 'I’hey are usually regarded 
as converted Khatris, but describe themselves as Mughals. They 
give their daughters only to Parachas and Sayads but are less 
select in their choice of wives. They are a thrifty and prosperous 
community. 
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All immipranls from Kashmir are called Kashmiris whatever CHAP* Itg. 
their original tribe, aiid all of them take sooner or later to the PopuUti^ 
Kashmiri’s trade of weaving. Nowadays many Kashmiris take Kaghmlrfi, 
service in the army calling themselves Awans, Mughals or Rajpdts,' 
and some have risen to commissioned rank. Nevertheless whatever 
the original tribe of the immigrant, and whatever the oflScial rank 
to which he may attain, he is still a menial in his own village. 

Kashmiris are a prosperous class. Tlie kind of silk weaving which 
they practise is profitable. They take readily to day labour, 
and try to get military service. Withal they are hardwoi king, quiet 
and thrifty. As a result Kashmiris are generally prosperous, and 
have acquired a good deal of land. 

Telis own several villages, and are scattered over the district Teii». 
as agriculturists. They are an important tribe in Rawalpindi Tahsil 
near Rawat on Grand Trunk Road. 'I'hey are good and industrious 
cultivators. At settlement the agricultural Telis made strenuous 
efforts to get their caste-entered as Awan in order to gain the 
benefits of the Land Alienation Act, and so gave great offence to 
their Awan neighbours. 

Mianas are scattered in considerable numbers all over the MJanai. 
district. They are the holy men who read prayers in the mosques 
and wash the bodies of the dead. Many of them take service in 
Civil Departments of Government and prosper exceedingly. A 
number are employed in the Survey Department whei o they reach 
posts of authority and )ej>ponsibility. At the recent settlement 
their caste entries gave more trouble than any other. 'J'he great 
majority claimed Koresh descent. They are a prosperous and 
thrifty lot who cling to all the land they have, and are always 
ready to acquire more. Since the passing of the Alienation of 
Land Act they repudiate the name Miana, which they describe 
as the name of an occupation, but they still uso the designation 
Mian. Apparently, even when he has given up the functions of 
a Miana and entered Government service or taken to other pursuits, 
a Miana has always up to now called himself a Miana, and as a 
Miana he is always known to the countryside. Their numbers may 
be expected to diminish till only a few village priests are left, 

Hindu castes are worth notice. Brahmans perform priestly Brahmiwi. 
functions and pursue money-lending and shopkeeping occupations 
chiefly in Rawalpindi city. As agriculturists they are worth 
mention especially in Gujar Khan Tahsil. In that Tahsfl there are 
several villages of pure agricultural Brahmans. They wear no 
Brahmanioal thread, and make no pretensions to special privileges. 

As soldiei’H there is no one tribe in the tahsil which has achieved 
so much distinction. With few exceptions all the principal native 
officers in the tahsil are Brahmans. Ordinarily they do no money- 
lending, but there are exceptions and some of the exceptions are 
among the native officers. They do not take to education with 
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CHIP. I, C. the avidity of the Khatri, and none of them have distinguished 
FopnDition themselves much in civil employment. As cultivators they do not 
Br»hm g woi’k as hard as any of the high caste R^jpdt 

rk mkDg, Holdings are generally small in their villages, and the 

Brahmans, though now very prosperous, could not live without the 
military service, which they find ever increasing difficulty in 
getting for their sons. 

In Rawalpindi Tahsil the hereditary Brahman owners are pure 
agriculturists and in rather poor circumstances. They do little 
military service, but are generally respectable and fairly industrious. 
In the other tahsils Brahmans are moneylenders, pure and simple, 

MnWkik. The following note on Muhials is supplied by Sardar Sant Singh, 

Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, himself a Muhial 

Of these Muhials require special notice, and they are distributed in 
almost all the principal towns and villages in the district and amount to a 
good number. They are looked upon with peculiar respect. By origin they 
are a branch of the Sarsut Brahmans, but their ancestors before the time of 
Mahabhartha renounced the priestly office and devoted themselves to 
administration and military service and began to cultivate land. Many of 
them are hereditary owners of land. 

They are divided into seven clans, Datt, Vaid, Bali, Chhihbar, Mohan, 
Lao and Bhimwal. They descend from seven Rishies. Drona Char], the 
military tutor of the Panda vs, was an elder of the Datt clan. 

The Muhials eat together and intermarry without scruple, but they look 
down upon other Brahmans and will not eat or intermarry with them. 

Occasionally a Muhial takes to wife the daughter of a respectable 
Brahman, but the offspring is looked down upon, while if a Muhial gives 
his daughter in marriage to a Brahman he is punished by exclusion from 
his caste. 

They are a fine looking, intelligent race, remarkable for its loyalty, 
pluck, enterprise, devotion to duty and military spirit. 

They principally employ themselves as agriculturists and take eagerly 
military service, make fine soldiers and rise to respectable position in th e 
Civil Department, but they are essentially a military race. 

They specially reprobate three things:—the taking of charity, the 
handling of scales (banias' work) and living a life of laziness. They 
employ the titles of Bakhshi, Metha, Raizada and Dewan, 

The following Muhial families of the Rawalpindi District hold respectable 
positions 

(I). Rdwalpindi.—Bakhshi Gur Narain Datt held a very respectable 
position both in the Military and the Finance in the Sikh Raj. Having 
charge of the Mah^rfijd's seal, he was known as Bakhshi “ Chhoti Moharwala " 
and was specially selected to help the British Officers in demarcating the 
boundaries of Kashmir. He had jagirsin— 

Bhair Rattial. Tranbari. 

Punj Giran. Dawar. 

Bhokar, Golra, &c., &c. 

Jaba. 

Bakhshi Beli Ram, Tahsildar, waslhis^lson, and Sub-Inspeotor Kash^ 
Ram, Head Clerk, Rawalpindi Police Office, is his'grandson. 
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(2) . Oulyana.—{a) Sardar Hubam Singh Datt, Honorary Captain, 
A. D. 0. to His Excellency the Viceroy, is at present Sub-Registrar and 
Honorary Magistrate. S. Amir Singh, Rassaldar, and S. Tara Singh, 
Superintendent, Vernacular Office, Attook, are his sons. 

(6) Dewan Bhitu Sain Datt, Commander of the Forces of His 
ness the MahArAja Gulab Singh. 

(c) Dewan Hem Raj Datt, Commander of the Forces of His Highness 
HahAtAja Rnnbir Singh. 

(d) Dewan Jawahir Mai Datt fought against Dewan Mul Raj at 
Multan with 2,000 men and received a handsome jagir from British Govern¬ 
ment. Of this family Diwan Ram Ratan and Wazir Chand are Rassaldars in 
11th Bengal Lancers and 2nd Bengal Cavalry, respectively, and Prithmi 
Chand is a Naib Tahsildar. 

(e) Bakhshi Hari Singh, Bhimwal, Governor, Gilgit. Bakhshi Jog 
Dhian his son is a retired Naib Tahsildar. 

(3) . Dhera Bdkhahian .—Bakhshi Jawahir Mai, Vaid, a great Sikh 
Kardar. B. Dewan Chand, the present Tahsildar, RAwalpindi, is his son. 

Bakhshi Prem Singh, Vaid, Rassaldar-Major. 

Rassaldar-Major B. Tirath Ram is his son. 

(4) . iSapri.—Metha Wazir Chand, Mohan, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner and Sub-Judge. He was noted for public spirit and made a grand 
pucca tank and bungalow for public use at his native village. 

Metha Ghani Sham Das, Vaid, is Revenue Officer, Peshawar, and 
his two younger brothers are Tahsildar and Naib Tahsildar in Jammu State, 

(5) . Kurri ,—Bakhshi HarnamDass Datt is Superintendent Vernacular 
Office, Deputy Commissioner’s Office, Peshawar. 

There are very few hereditary agriculturists among the 
Kbatrie in the district. Most of the land they hold has been 
acquired by purchase since first settlement. Even where they 
hold ancestral land they are always traders and money-lenders. As 
traders they are the backbone of the district. Almost every trader, 
shopkeeper and money-lender outside Rawalpindi is a Kbatri. An 
astonishing number are Sikhs, the proportion being nearly treble 
that in the characteristically Sikh districts of the Province. But 
their Sikhism is only a matter of long hair and change of name. 
The other requirements of the Sikh faith are not fulfilled. There 
is little to distinguish them from Hindds. 

The Khatri of the district has a great deal to recommend him. 
He has plenty of spirit and a great deal of enterprize. A great 
deal of the mule-breeding and mule-dealing of the district is done 
by him. Physically the Khatn's are fairly well developed. As a 
money-lender he is not so grasping and unsompnlous as either 
Brahman or Arora. Numerically Aroras are few. They are practi¬ 
cally unknown in all tahsila except Rawalpindi. They are a purely 
shopkeeping caste. 

Bhabras are found in Rawalpindi city and operate on the 
surrounding villages. They are a small and apparently diminish¬ 
ing community of about a thousand souls, and are by reli^on 
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Jains. 1'iieir occuption is money-lending. They arb despised for 
their unclean habits and hated for their extortionate ways. 

The menial and artisan castes call for no special mention. 
They rank according to the nature of their occupations. Sunaras, 
Lohars and 'I’arkhans are the highest, the Lohar having a slight 
precedence over the Tarkhan. Telis, as has been said, are an 
important body of agriculturists. Even Lohars and Tarkhans own 
whole villages. 

There is no uniform principle of tribal organisation of any kind 
in the district. The hill tribes look up to no chief men whatsoever. 
The tribes of the plains in general have a few leading families to 
which special respect is paid, but no actual authority is recognized by 
any of the tribes as vested in any of their chiefs. The hill tribes 
may be descendants of some polyandrous immigrants from the north. 
The people of the plains came from east and west and south or ate 
aboriginal. But differences are disappearing. Customs are approach¬ 
ing one common level. 

As regards intermarriage between the various tribes :—Sayads 
do not give their daughters in marriage to any but Sayads, and only 
take women in marriage from tribes of the highest rank.Gakkhare, 
Janjnas, and so on ; Km-eshis also only give their daughters to men 
of their own tribe. Mughals give their daughters to men of their 
own tribe, to Johdras, Chohans and Awans. Pathans give their 
daughters only to Pathans or Sayads. Awans give their daughters 
to men of their own tribe, to Sayads or to Pathans, seldom to 
Khattars. Khattars give their daughters outside their own tribe, 
only to Pathans, Sayads or Gakkhars. Chohans only give their 
daughters, outside their own cii’cle, to Khattars, Mughals and 
Awans. 

Parachas only give their daughters to Sayads and Parachas. 

Dhanials give their daughters to each other, to Dbdnds, 
Kethwals, Gakkhars, Sayads and Sattis, though when asked the 
question, they generally omit the Satti's. Dhiinds give their 
daughters to Kethwals, Dhanials, Sattis, Gakkhars and Sayads. 

Gakkhars only give their daughters to Sayads outside their 
own tribe. Gujars only give their daughters to Sayads; but 
Gujars, of all the various gots or branches, intermarry with each 
other. Sattis marry their girls to Sattis, Dhdnds, KethwEils, 
Gakkhars, Sayads, Dulals, Garwals, Janjuas, Danials, Sang^lS, 
Sudars, Janhals and Jasgams, all of which claim to be Rajpiit tribes. 

Jasgams give their daughters, outside their own tribe, to 
Sayads, Dbunds, Janhals and Sattis; Janhals to Gakkhars, Garwals, 
Dulals and Sayads. 

Dulals (Janjuas) of Kahuta only give their daughters to Sayads 
or Admril Gakkhars; other Dulals include Garwals within the.circle, 
Garwals give to Gakkhars, Sayads and Kahuta Dulals. 
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All the tribes are yery much more particular about the rank of 
the tribe to which they give their daugh^-ers than about the rank of 
those from whom they take their own wives. The custom through¬ 
out is for each tribe to give its daughters only to those whom it 
looks upon as of superior or at least of equ^ rank, but it will 
generally take a wife from a tribe which it holds to be slightly 
inferior in social rank but of the same class. 

The following are the tribes gazetted under the Alienation of 
Land Act:— 


Aw4n. 

Khattar. 

Biloch. 

Kureshi. 

Dhanidl. 

Malidir. 

Dhfind. 

Mughal. 

Gakkharg, 

1 Path^n. 

Gujar. 

Bdijptit. 

J&t. 

Satu. 

Jodhra- 

Sayad. 

Kethwdl. 



The population is mainly Muhammadan. The urban population 
is not preponderatingly Muhammadan, Hindu or Sikli, but the 
immense majority of the rural population, including the original 
land-owning classes as a whole, and almost all the village menials is 
Muhammadan. 


The following table shows the distribution by religions of every 
10,000 of the rural, urban and total population of the district• 



Beligiona. 



Bural 

Urban 

Total 




population. 

population. 

population. 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Jain 

Muhammadan ... 
GhriaUan ... 


««• 

••• 

««* 

604 

425 

1 

0,063 

7 

3,763 

717 

112 

4,667 

741 

1,026 

472 

19 

8.359 

124 


The great bulk of the population are Muhammadans of the 
Sunni sect. The form of Muhammadanism is that common to the 
rest of the Province. Only the very pious observe the fast of 
Bamazan, pray regularly in the mosque or distribute a part of their 
incomes as alms. The common agriculturist is very lax in these 
observances and is ignorant of the tenets and principles of his 
religion. Though convinced of the truth of his creed he is not 
fanatical, and cherishes hatred for no one of another religion except 
the Sikhs, the memory of whose extortionate assessments and 
severity is still alive. There is no religious animosity. There are few 
Shias, less than three thousand. It i^ed to be thought that the 
Gakkhars were Shias. A few may be of that sect but not many. 
Shias make no show in the district and are not influential. Beligion 
has little influence on conduct, which is regulated by social conven- 
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tions. Religion for the majority is a rule of ceremonial purity and 
a social system. It regulates marriage, funeral and other ceremonies, 
but is not a guide to every day conduct and belief. Perjury and 
falsehood are regarded as not very sinful. An oath sworn on the 
Koran at a holy shrine is broken only by the impious few : but the 
moat solemn oath is the “talak” or oath of divorce, taken by 
few and seldom broken. Among Pathans it is freely volunteered, 
but not by other tribes. Every village has its mosque or mosques. 
In the hills many of these are pleasant places on the hiUside with a 
flat paved courtyard, a few spreading trees and elaborately carved 
wooden doors. In the plains the mosque is sometimes a mud hut 
little better than a zamindar’s house, sometimes more pretentious 
with carved door, flagged pavement and “hummam” for heating 
the ablution water. In a few of the more prosperous villages the 
mosque is of masonry work and ornamented with painted scroll work. 

The mosque attendants are Mianas, Imams or Ulmas, who 
keep the mosque in order, teach a few of the children to repeat the 
Koran by rote, and conduct the services at marriages and funerals. 

Hindus are found in any numbers and in large communi¬ 
ties only in Rawalpindi city. There their religion is that of the 
Hindu in other cities of the Punjab. The Hindu of the villages 
clings to no peculiar belief, and holds no tenets very strongly. They 
still venerate the cow, but their belief in the efficacy of presents to 
Rrahmans has almost disappeai’ed. They have very few shrines and 
these seem always deserted. Hinduism appears to be slowly losing 
ground in the district. The gainers are the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs of the district are not very numerous but they are 
of considerable importance. The spiritual head of the Pothwar 
Sikhs, Baba Khera Singh, K.C.I.B., had his headquarters at Kallar 
in the Kahuta Tahsil where he built himself an imposing house. 
The prominent feature in the ritual of Sikhism is the worship of 
the Granth Sahib, their eaored book, but Sikhism in the district is 
little to be distinguished from the common lax Hinduism. The 
most interesting features of Sikhism in the district are its continued 
progress and the extent to which it has been embraced by the Khatrls. 
The proportion of Sikhs among the Khatris is treble that propor¬ 
tion in the purely Sikh districts of the Punjab. Kuka Sikhs are 
practically unkno-wn. The majority appear to be Nanak Panthis. 

Jainism is professed only by the Bhabras, a small trading 
class of Rawalpindi who deserve passing mention. They are 
willing to do all kinds of work, and are all well-to-do. They only 
number 800 souls all told, but are divided into nine tribes. Their 
most remarkable characteristic is their custom of undergoing long 
voluntary fasts, ranging from 6 to 10 days, during which they are 
su'd fo eat nothing and only drink water. They will not eat fleah 
or drink wine, and are very careful not to destroy animal life in 
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their food and drink. They usually wear red “pagris ” (turban), CHAP.l, c. 
whatever their age, and ^nerally some jewelry. They are one of Pop^ion, 
the innumerable small Hindu sects of India, and form a somewhat 
remarkable little colony in Rawalpindi. 

A prominent feature in the religious system cf the district is Holy men, 
the r^renoe paid to saints and holy men. Considerable rever- 
enoe is paid to Sayads and Koreshis among Muharnmadans and to 
Bhais and Bedis among Sikhs, but the holy men need not neoes- 
arily be holy by caste. The most holy man in the hills is a 
Tarkhan. When a saint has by austerity or some miraculous power 
gained a reputation for sanctity, it often descends not only to his 
shrine or tomb but also to his descendants who are revered aa holy 
men, even though their character and conduct may be openly 
profligate. Holy men have considerable influence even in secular 
matters. The Dhuude, who have recently abandoned the custom of 
Chundewand for that of Pagwand, ascribe the change to the influ¬ 
ence of the Moulvi of Mohra Iswal who made a pilgrimage through 
the tahsil. More probably the change was due to a recognition of 
the unsuitability of the custom, so little in accord with the present 
day spirit of their tribal customs. 

The superstitions of the people here, as elsewhere in this Supsrsu- 
oountry, are very nuruerous and complex; and any complete 
account of them would take months to write, and the necessary in¬ 
formation years to collect. 

The Gakkhars are probably the most superstitions of all the 
Musalmdn tribes. Hindds are moio superstitious by far than 
Muhammadans. 

The common forms of superstitions are found here as else¬ 
where ; it is held unlucky to start on a journey northwards on 
Tuesday or Wednesday; Mondays and Fridays are lucky days to 
commence such a journey. It is bad to start southwards on 
Thursday; good on Wednesday. 

“Mangal Budh na jaoye pahar, Jiti bazi aeye hdr” ( “ Do not 
go rfbrthwards on Tuesday or Wednesday, for if you succeed it will 
still end in loss ”) is the popular proverb on this subject. 

You should not go east on Monday or Saturday, but should 
choose Sunday or Tuesday, if possible; for journeys westward, 

Sundays and Thursdays are bad, Mondays and Saturdays are good. 

Oh starting on a journey it is fortunate to meet some one carrying 
water, to meet a sweeper, a dog, a woman with a child, a Khatri, a 
maiden, all kinds of flowers, a malt (gardener), a donkey, a Raja, 
a horse-man, a vessel of milk, curds, ghi, vegetables, sugar or a drum 
{nolcdra). 

It is considered unlucky to meet a Brahman, a Mullan, a man 
with a bare head, any person weeping, smoking fire, a crow flying 
towards one, a widowed woman, a broken vessel in a person’s hard, 
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a cat, a gardener with an empty basket, a goat or a cow or any 
black animal, a snake or an empty gharrah carried along. To hear 
the sound of crying or to hear a person sneeze while on a journey 
is most unfortunate. This last will almost always occasion at least 
ft delay in a journey. It is not easy without much more careful 
enquiry than a Settlement Officer can find time for, to give any 
satisfactory reason for these superstitions: meeting water at start¬ 
ing is considered lucky, because water is much prized; sweepersare 
humble, honest and useful; dogs are faithful, and so on. Brahmans 
are seldom seen without their asking for something; Mulldns are 
unlucky to meet for much the same reason. 

Zamindars will not commence ploughing on Sundays or 
Tuesdays. It is considered very unlucky for a cow to calve in 
Bhddon, for a mare to drop a foal in Sawan, a buffalo to calve in 
Magh, a cat to have kittens in Jeth, a donkey to have a foal in 
Sawan, a camel to have young in Baisakh, a goat to have a kid 
in Poh, or a dog to have pups in Chet. If any of these things 
happens in any household the Brahman or Mullan is at once 
consulted as to what should be done, and the prescriptions always 
include a fee to the person consulted, in some shape or other. To 
hear a horse neighing in the daytime is unlucky. Hindds greatly 
dislike to have a child born in Katik, 

Lucky days, depending usually on the state of the moon, 
are recognized here as elsewhere. Charms and spells to ward 
off evils from, and to cure the diseases of, men and cattle are 
commonly believed in and are highly esteemed by both Muham¬ 
madans and Hindds. Only the Pathans of the district appear to 
care for none of these things. 

A very curious instance of imposture and credulity occurred in 
the Rawalpindi District in the year 1879, known always as the 
“ Hafiz’s swindle.” A man of the name of Shah Zaman, an Admdl 
Gakkhar of the Nauroz Khan Branch, of Mauza Nara, of tahsil 
Kahuta, was the hero of the swindle. He owned land paying 
Rs 6-14-0 per annum, and had no brothers. He was born in Chet 
1915, March 1859 ; and when three years old became blind after an 
attack of small-pox, and began to learn at the Masjid and committed 
to memory 5 out of the 30 Biparahs of the Qurdn, and then gave it 
up ; but by this means he acquired the title of “ Hafiz.” He then 
went and became the pupil of a falciroi Beor, tahsil Kahuta, known 
as Sdin Fateh-ulla, “ Fakir Naushahi,” a man of no note. In 
the end of 1879 our Hafiz went and settled in Mauza Lulihdl, 
tahsil Gnjar Khan, where be had relatives. There he kept a 
forty day’s fast, and became known through this and began to 
attract disciples, giving out that he could obtain their desires for 
them, whatever they might be, discover stolen property, &o. A 
zamindar of Dokhua had some jewels stolen from his house'; he 
came to the Hdfiz and offered him quarter of the value if he could 
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discover his jewels. They had not been discovered when the CEAP. I,€. 
zamindar went to the thana and reported him as a jddugar y.T^. 
(sorcerer), and anid that he Lad taken Rs. 5 to discover the ^ 
jewels. 'I'he case was sent up and investigated by Salig Rfim, ttonff*****' 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. Sai'dai- Bakar Khan, Rais, of 
Mator, and Mirza Hashmat Ali Kbam of Kara came in and re¬ 
presented him to be a poor and blind and inoffensive man. In 
absence of proof against him he was released ; and he then gave 
out that God had brought about his release in order that he might 
help his impoverished Mosalm^iu brethren who were now so much 
indebted and in the hands of money-lenders, and declared that he 
was going to clear off their debts. He accordingly announced that 
for eveiy rupee brought to him he would return five rtjpees. Some 
zamfndars of Lulihal brought in a few rupees and received the 
promised return. The news soon spread and lupees began to pour 
in. At first the promised return was always made until crowds 
began to assemble daily with rupees for the Hafiz, who then made 
one Fateh Jang, of Sukho, hia Munahi at Re, 1 per day, and be¬ 
gan to enter the amounts paid in and to announce more distant 
dates for their return four-fold. Then he summoned Nadar Ali, 

Qakkhar of Doberan, his relative, to come and also act as his 
Munshi. For some time the money was regularly repaid two-fold, 
three-fold, and even four-fold as at first announced. The Hilfiz 
always made the returns with his own hand, and he began to be 
looked upon as a “ Wali.” He used to sit at night on his bed and 
^throw rupees up against the roof ; the people outside heard this, 
and it was spread about that God rained down rupees upon the 
H^fiz every night. When he had got a \arge number of rupees 
collected from believers, Bakar Khan, Garwdl, of Mator (since 
murdered), Mirza Hashmat Khau, Gakkhar, of Nara, and Hashmat 
Ali Khan of Lehri, all of tahsil Kabuta, took away the Hafiz with 
them, first to Mator, where he received many more rupees ; and 
Faiz Talab of Nara was made a third Munshi. The Hafiz then 
moved on to Nara, and commenced to build a masonry house. 

It then began to be reported that when any one brought rupees to 
give to the Hafiz, the three Rais mentioned above took ten per 
cent, for themselves first, This still left such a margin of profit 
that rupees continued to be poured in. The ffifiz then took to 
veiling his face and saying long prayers. He appeared to take no 
thought of his rupees. People sent their daughters to him with 
money, and it was said that he had given money to poor people to 
marry their daughters. Then the Hafiz married in Mauza LulMl 
himself, and afterwards betrothed himself to a woman of Doberdn, 
but before this second marriage could come off, the bubble burst. 

Bakhshi Khushwakt Rai, a Khatri of Kallar, made a report of his 
proceedings, and a warrant was issued for his arrest, but notice 
reached the H&fiz and his three “ Musahibs,” as B^kar Khan, 

Hashmat Ali, and Hashmat Khan were called, who were then at 
Ndra, before it could be executed, and it is reported that they 
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dlFi It C. cleared ofi with all the money ; Mirza Hashmat Ali getting, 
according to common report, which rests on no foundation of proof, 
* bT • Rs. 7,000, Bakar Khan, Ra. 8,000, Mirza Tbanu, nephew of the 
HA6z, Bs. 12,000, Hashmat Kban, Rs. 7,000, Mirza Thfinu of 
Lulihiil, Rfl, 4,000, Nadar Ali Munshi, Rs. 20,000, Fateh Jang, 
Munshi, Rs. 8,000, Juma Khan, of Maira, Rs. 2,000. Of course 
this is all hearsay, and is merely given as the gossip of the country 
side, forming part of the story, The father of the Hafiz is also 
said to have buried a quantity of money. Debts were certainly 
paid off by some of those concerned about this period in a wonder* 
ful way. At Lulihal, a box containing Rs. 25,000 was said to be 
in possession of the relatives of the Hafiz, who buried it 
in a field whence it was stolen by an outsider. Many persons were 
nearly, if not absolutely, ruined by this swindle, having sold *nd 
mortgaged their property to bring money to the Hafiz. 

When the Deputy Inspector of Police, with the warrant from 
Kahuta, reached Mara, he arrested the Hafiz, and his three assos* 
oiates. No money was found in any of their houses. Before the 
arrest, Nddar Ali’s friends had placed Rs. 4,000 with R^m Diili 
and Rs. 2,960 with Khazana, goldsmith, in deposit, both dt 
Doberan ; and also buried some money in a field in a degchd (cdtfld^ 
ron), which was discovered and dug up, but nothing was found itt 
Nfidar Ali’s houses. AU the parties were sent up for trial, and 
the trial cost all the accused, according to common report, a very 
large sum of money in legal and also in illegal ways. The Tesult 
was finally that the Hdfiz was imprisoned for one year and a hhlf 
for his impudent and daring swindle; Nadar Ah for 24 year's ; 
Farrn^n Ali, father of the Hafiz, for six months ; Sirdar 
Khan for six months ; Hashmat Khan, of Lebri, for six months. 
Mirza Hashmat Ali was not convicted. B^kar Khan and Hashmat 
Kh^n were released on appeal, and their sentences quashed. Hash- 
mat Ali died in prison ; the rest served their times and were then 
released. 

The Hdfiz lost nearly all he had got during the progress of 
the trial, being made to pay freely in all directions. The common 
8ayiDg..on the subject was— 

Mai'i-har&m bfid, 

Bai&-i>harthu raft, 

(“ His ill-gotten gains have gone in the same way as they were 
aeqnired.'*) 

The H4fiz after his release remained three or four years in his 
home, and then went to Mauza Sohdwa, tahsil Ohakwal, in Jhelnm, 
where he began the same game again ; but when he had got 
Rs. 2,000 togetlier, he was again arrested and put into prison pn a 
further sentence of two years’ imprisonment in the JheilunKjaib 
Be was released on account of the Queen’s Jubilee, being a^piM' 
considered a fit subject for olencency. The foUowing;S6 ♦ 
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Bong made up in the district on the whole case, which is still com- OBAfi^A 
monlj sung in the villages in which the Hafiz was best known fifraTrUrt 

SONG OF THE HAFIZ UotT****' 

1. Gaona kamAde da adh-takkon taratidi, 

Mdl login da ub aori Intiii. 

The sagar-cane has been broken in two. 

He greatly robbed the people. 

2. Hifiz N&re da Mehro ti bhuliii, 

Mil login di kassi wich rnlfil. 

Hifiz of Kira was enchanted by a woman (Mehro), 

The money was thrown into the ravines. 

S. Wih ! Wih ! Hifiz dian kamiiin. 

Main ta kari pazebin piiin. 

Hifiz’s performance was good, 

I came to wear bracelets and anklets. 

Utitt .—(This is supposed to be Mehro’s remark.) 

4. Hifiz Nire da pii rori kutdii. 

Mil login da us zori lutiii. 

Hifiz is pounding kankar. 

He swindled tbe people grossly, and stripped them off. 

Ivote.—(This is an allusion to hard labor in the jail), 

5. Main ti nawin nath ghaiif, 

Oh bhi Hifiz de kam if. 

1 caused to be shaped a new nose>ring, 

That was lost in Hifiz’e swindle too. 

Note.—(The lamentation of a woman who gave her jewelry to the Rifii.) 

6. Main ta nawin gharii will, 

Oh bhi Hifiz pichche gili, 

I got made a new ear-rihg, 

That was also lost for Hafiz’s sake. 

7. Hifiz phas gii par-desi, 

Us di kann gawihi desi, 

Hifiz, a helpless fellow, is put into prison. 

None there is to give evidence in his favor. 

Nofe.—(This may be taken as sympathetic or sarcastic), 

8. Main sj gbariiin kariin, 

Gallin ja Sarkire charhiin. 

I got bracelets made to-day. 

But the matter came to the notice of the authorities. 

9. Sun ke Hifiz diin auliaiin, 

Login zaminin gahne piiin. 

They heard that the Hifiz was " wali,” 

They mortgaged their lands {i. mortgaged their lands to 
give to the Hifiz to get a double return). 

There is a good deal more, but this will suffice as a specimen. 

When rain fails for any considerable period, and the people are 
threatened with drought or famine, they proceed to invoke rain in 
some of the following ways :— 

I. They take OTain, collecting a little from each house and 
place it in a vessel of water and boil it, and then take it to a 
hhankah or matiidf and after prayer diride it among jiU priMtot' 
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II. Men and women collect together, and repair and clean 
up the maajid and pray there. 

III. A boy is taken, and his face blackened and a stick put 
into his hand. He then collects all the other children, and th^ 
go round begging from every house and calling out— 

Aulia! Manila ! Mfnh barsa, 

Sddi kothi ddne pa ; 

Cbiriye de niunli p&ni pa j 

and whatever grain they collect they boil and divide. 

IV. Men, women, boys and girls collect together and fill a 
gharak with water, mud, cow-dung and similar things, and, choosing 
out the most quarrelsome person in the village, they fling this 
gharah into his or her house; upon this a violent quarrel immedi¬ 
ately takes place. The idea is that, the Almighty, seeing to 
what straits they are reduced, will send down rain. 

V. Men and women fill gharaha with water and take them 
and pour them over some holy person and bathe and wash him 
telling him to pray for rain. 

VI. Boys and girls are collected together : two dolls are 
dressed up as a man and a woman, and then they all say, Ouddi 
gudda margia ; and they then burn them with small sticks and 
lament their death saying :— 

Ouddi gudda s^ria 
Was mi^u kalia ; 

Guddi gudda pitta, 

Was nukn chittia; 

Kdle pattbar obitte ror, 

Baddal pia girauwen kol; 

Which may be translated thus— 

Dolls we burnt to ashes down, 

Black cloud! soon come down ; 

Dolls well we bewailed, 

Do, white rain! set in ; 

Stooes black and pebbles white, 

Cloud (rain) fell near village site, 

VII. Several women of one village go to another and seize 
goats from their flocks. The women of that village come and fight 
with those taking the goats. If they do not succeed in rescuing 
the goats, they too, take goats from another village. The stolen 
goats are then killed and eaten, This is supposed to show that the 
women are starving, and thus to appeal to the pity of the deity. 

VIII. The common people get some person of high rank who 
has never put his hand to the plough to come and plough some 
land. It is said that on one occasion a former Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner was induced to put his hand to the plough, an action which 
waa speedily followed by the fall of the desired rain ! 
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Suoli a state of affairs ia supposed to be iudioateii by this, that 
the deity must be moved thereby to send rain. Numerous inslauoes 
aru quoted in. which such a proceediu!; on tlie part of trinn of high 
rank and station was elf«otual in bringing down rain from heaven, 

IX. In Sikh villages, the Qranthi reads prayers night and 
dny unt 1 he lias gone fclirougti the whole. Tiien confectionery is 
divided and presents are made to the readers, and a valuable cloth 
is placed on the Granth book. 

X. The MulHns and others go to the masjid and call the hdnff 
seven times at each corner, and also go round the village calling 
the bdng. Crowds of villagers assemble and repeat prayers. 'I'liia 
is known as zari. Religious books are read and presents made to 
priests and shrines. A ploughshar6’8,weighb of grain ia a common 
gift at such a time. 

A Church of Euerland Chaplain is posted at Rawalpindi, hia 
work lying among the troops of the garrison and the large civil 
population of the station. The Garrison (Christ) Olmroh, built in 
1854, and restored in 1879, contains 730 sittings, and is lighted 
with gas. In the winter of 1886-87, owing to the large number of 
troops in garrison, the work was so heavy that a Presbyterian 
Chaplain was appointed for Rawalpindi in addition to the regular 
Chaplain. The present Roman Oatholio Church was completed in 
1880 : the old one is now used as a Convent School. During the 
cold weather, a Presb^erian Chaplain is stationed at Rawalpindi, 
and holds divine service in the garrison prayer-room. About two 
miles from cantonments, a Cimroh of England church has been built 
for the use of the Railway officers and employes. From November 
to April H second Government Chaplain is stationed at West Ridge 
and ministers to the large garrison there and to the Railway 
population. An American Presbyterian Missionary carries on the 
work of evangelization ; and connected with the Mission is a small 
but handsome church in the city. At Murree there are three 
churches—Church of England, Presbyterian and Roman Catliolic. 
The Government Chaplain has also spiritual charge during the 
summer months of camps Gharial and Gliffden. At the latter 
place he is assisted by the Principal of the Lawrence Asylum. The 
camps at Kuldannah and Thoba are visited by a Chaplain post.^d 
for the season to the Gullies. At the Lawrence Asylum there is a 
chapel, capable of seating 300 persons. I’he Church of Scotland 
proposes to be=;in at once the building of a large Gothic Church on 
the Mall in Rawalpindi. 

The following account of the thriving American Mission is 
supplied by the Manager of the American TJ. P. Mission High 
School. 


Notes on Mission icorh in Udwatpindi District, 

“In the spring of 1856 the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States of America established a mission in Riiwalpiadi which they 
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CHAP. I, C. turned over to the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
Population- 1892. 

Christian “Great attention wns given to education from the first, and these 

Missions. early efforts have resulted in a College, a High School and a Girls* 
School There is al^^o a Self-supporting congregation and several 
book rooms in the city and one in Murree. The Mission too has 
for many years superintended the local Leper Asylum for the 
Mission to lepers, and efforts are made in other ways to interest 
the people in Christianity. 

Gordon " Eistory .—The College was organized in connection with the 

Coi'iego'”'" Mission High School in 1893. At first the courses offered were 
up to Intermediate Standard^only, but in 1902 the B. A. Courses 
were introduced. 

“ In 1907 six candidates were sent up for the B. A, Examina¬ 
tion of the Punjab University, of whom four passed. In the same 
year there wore 13 candidates for the Intermediate Examination, 
of whom 10 passed. 

Equipment ,—The Gordon Mission College is the only College 
north of Lahore teaching to the B. A. Standard, It has a staff 
of three American and six Indian Professors. Of this number 
seven are University Graduates. 

“ The location is excellent, being just on the edge of Rawal¬ 
pindi city and opposite the Municipal Garden. The grounds 
are large measuring seven acres in extent. There is ample 
accommodation for football, basket ball, and tennis, the games 
played by the students. 

“ The buildings include the main College Hall, the Boarding 
Hall, two bungalows and a cottage. The larger wing of the 
College Hall was erected in 1901-02. The Principal’s bungalow 
was erected in 1905, 

“ The main building includes an assembly hall, eight lecture 
rooms, a chemical Isboratory, a well equipped biological laboratory, 
a library and reading room, a staff room, and the office. The 
boarding Hall contains accommodation for 35 men 

“ The College has been recognized for the award of Arts 
Scholarships since 1896, and came upon the list of aided colleges in 
1904. 

“ Courses .—For the Intermediate Examination, lectures are 
given in English, Mathematics, Philosophy, History, Physics and 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology, Persian, Sanskrit, and Arabic. 

“For* the Bachelor’s degree courses are offered in English, 
Philosophy, History, Mathematics Pure and Applied, Persian, 
and Sanskrit. No Science courses for the B. A. Examination 
are yet offered, though considerable apparatus has been purchased 
and is in use in the Intermediate classes. 
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“ Students.—In June 190!7 there were 50 students enrolled, of CHAP. I, C. 
whom 11 were Christians, 16 Muhammadans, 8 Sikhs and 25 popxaation. 
Hindus. 

Buildings.—The Main School ia accommodated in a large HtghSohool. 
building containing a large hall and several class rooms. There 
are two other rows of class rooms m the same compound. A 
Boarding House accommodating 43 boys was erected in 1904. 

These buildings are all in a large compound where cricket, football, 
tennis, and native games are played. 

“ The City Branch is accommodated in a convenient building 
and compound in the heait of the City and the 8adr Branch in a 
building with a very small compound near the Kotwali. The Lai 
Kurti Branch is housed in a rented building. 

“ Attendance. —The attendance, which has never been so large 
since the outbreak of plague in 1903, is as follows :— 

Main School ... ... ... ... 594 

City Branch .125 

Sadr Branch . •• 122 

Lai Kurti Branch. 74 

Mainfen'ince. —The coat of the school for the year ending 
May Slst, 1907, was Rs. 25,615-6-6, which was met from the Gov¬ 
ernment Grant, the Provincial and Municipal Funds, the fees 
paid by the students, and a grant from Mission Funds. 

“ This is accommodated in a rented building and is attended Girls’School, 
by both Hindu and Muhammadan girls. No fees are charged, and 
the attendance is 125. The courses laid down by the Educational 
Department are taught up to tlie Cpper Primary, and the expenses 
are partly received from Government in the way of a Maintenance 
Grant. 

“ The local Leper Asylum, containing about 100 inmates, was work among 
recently taken over from the Government by the Mission to 
Lepers, for whom it is superintended by the American Mission. 

A Hospital Assistant and helper give their whole time to attending 
to the medical wants of the lepers and teaching them. The 
Government has sanctioned a grant for buildings and the work 
has been taken in hand. The old mud huts will soon give place 
to a carefully arranged group of commodious and Substantial brick 
structures. 

“This branch of the work is carried on chiefly through the oity eran- 
instrumentality of public re.iding rooms, bazar preaching^ sale s?®''"*'*’ 
of religions books, and Sabbath Schools for non-Ohristians, 
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“ Three public reading rooms are maintained, one in the city, 
one in Sadr Bnzar and one in Lai Kurti. Papers and books are 
always at hand, and the rooms are yisited by a considerable number 
daily. 

** Bazar preaching is carried on usually in connection with the 
reading room work and a ready and usually a respectful hearing 
is accorded the evangelj^ts. 

“ The sale of books is maintained through the instrumentality 
of the reading rooms and by a travelling colporteur. This is an 
interesting as well as an increasingly important branch of our 
work. The sales of the past year aggregated about Es. 750. 

“ Sabbath School services for non-Christians are maintained 
at four distinct points, and the attendance and interest are en¬ 
couraging. 

“In addition to the above methods, an effort is made to reach 
men with tl>e gospel message by personal contact with them in 
various ways, 

“ There is a self-supporting congregation of 81 members and a 
Christian community of about twice that number. 

“During the winter months some part of the district is visited, 
and in addition to the preaching of the gospel considerable medicine 
is distributed. 

“In the summer when itineration in the district is impossible 
the Missionary in charge of the district wor k goes to Murree to 
minister to the Christians who gather there, and efforts are also 
made to reach the Hindus and Muhammadans. A library and 
reading room is kept open and lectures are given on religious 
subjects. 

“ There are at present located here three married ordained 
Missionaries, two laymen and four ladies, in addition to two 
Professors in the College who are here for a short time. One 
Missionary is in charge of the work in the distiict and tliat in 
Murree. One is Principal of the College with one layman and 
two young men to assist him. One of the laymen has 
charge of the city work and the Leper Asylum; the other 
has charge of the High School. Two of the ladies are located 
in sadr for work in the .zenanas and two in the city for the same 
work titeie as well as to manage the school and itinerate in the 
dist'ict in the winter. In the summer one of the LtW goes to 
Mnrtee to work among the women." 

As regards occupations in the sense of employment or means 
of livelihood it is sufficient to note briefly how the population 
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is divided between the main heads adopted at the census of CHAP. I, C. 


Agricultural 


Per cent, of the 
population. 

64 

Population. 

Oooupation. 

Industrial 

vt* 

16 


Cotninei cial ... 


4 


Professional 

• • • ••• 

2 


Administration 

• • • «• « 

4 


Independent 

»•! ••• 

3 


Personal Service 

4 • « • • • * 4 • 

4 


Others (chiefly unskilled labour) 

3' 



Total 

... 100 



The men of the agricultural population are more or less 
employed in some one or other of the operations of husbandry all 
the year round. Kxcept in the very hot weather, the cultivator 
rises just before dawn, milks the cows and goats and then goes 
off to the plough. Ploughing goes on for nine months of the year, 
that is, in all months but November, December, January. In the 
hills the plough is not so much used as the spade. 

In the hot weather (May, June, July), ploughing goes on till 
about 10 A.M. and the zaminrtdr iif*os^ about 3 a.m. vC hien 'sowings 
are going on, the cultivator will be out all day. Malliars work on 
their irrigated lands chiefly with smHll hand hoes all day ; the 
women of this tiibe also do much wc k of this kimi. On returning 
from the plough the cultivator has to feed and water his cattle, 
and prepare oilcake and sift chopped straw tor them ; on this work 
all the males of the household from five or six jears of age upwards 
give their aid. 

In the various months of the year the cultivator’s time is taken 
up as follows:— 

In January, from l£th Magh, he commences ploughing fur the 
next autumn and the following spring harvests, and takes on his 
agricultural servants. 

Ploughing goes on for the next month also, and by the end 
of it some of the sarson and young wheat is ready to be cut for 
fodder. 

In Ohet (March) ploughing still goes on, and melons and 
pumpkins and cotton are sown. 

In Baisakh (April) ploughing proceeds ; moth is sown, and 
sarsnn and td^dmira fire cut as well as barley and gram, and in the 
hotter tracts some of the wheat. 

In Jeth (May) some ploughing is done, and the wheat is out| 
and some of it garnered, 
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Rawalpindi District.] Occupations of women. [Part A. 

In Ear (June) some ploughing is done, and the remainder of 
the wheat threshed and garnered, and, except in manured lands, 
maize, bdjra jowdr, and mung are sown. 

In Siiwan (July) much ploughing is done, and the manured 
fields are sown with maize, bdjra, &o. 

In Bhadon (August) much ploughing for the ensuing spring 
harvest is done, and ploughing is done between the stalks of 
growing crops of bdjra, makki, &c,, and green grass is brought in 
for the cattle. 

In Asfi] (September) wheat, gram, sarson, and other spring 
crops are sown, and much of the bdjra, makki, and jowdv is cut. 

In Katak (October) sowing for the spring harvest still goes on, 
and the moth, mung, and mdsh, hemp and similar crops are cut and 
garnered. 

In Maghar (November), should rain fall seasonably, the Lipara 
lands, which have just yielded an autumn crop, are sown with 
spring crops. 

In Poh (December) there is little field work done. Hemp is 
picked and daily labor frequently undertaken. 

Qakkhars and some of the other Sahiis rarely cultivate them¬ 
selves, and spend a life of almost complete idleness, unless they 
have taken service in Government employ. 

The women of the cultivating class spend their lives as 
follows;— 

They are usually married about the age of 12, when they are 
supposed to have come to maturity, Wheu they first come to their 
husbands’ houses, f<>r a longer or shorter period, according to the 
status of their husbands, they are kept from work for from ten 
days to a year. 

When they commence tlieir household labors they rise early 
before sunrise, make the butter and sweep out the house, and 
bring the water, from two to five gharahs full. When the women 
are in parda, they bring the water before daybreak. Later they 
mix the flour and water for food, collect the cow-dung, prepare 
their husbands’ food, and, if the men should be out in the fields, 
take it to them with buttermilk. Then, on return, they spin and 
sew the clothes of the family and grind the corn, then prepare 
for the evening meal, and then sometimes spin again. In the 
harvest time they watch the ripening crops to keep off the birds. 

They also from time to time plaster the walls and floor and 
repair the fire-places, and so on, The rest of their time is taken 
up in going to and from wedding or funeral feasts and ceremonies, 
saying their prayers, and other miscellaneous matters. The women 
of the cultivating classes assist the men in every branch of their 
work, except ploughing. 
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Most of the cottoii*piokin» ia done by them. They glean the 
fields at harvest, and in the lower classes carry manure to the 
fields, weed the crops and make themselves generally useful. The 
hisiher the tribe comes in the social scale of precedence the less the 
women help the men in outdoor work. Thus Gakkhar and 
Janjmi women take little or no part in such labours. The women 
in the less particular tribes do almost all kinds of agricultural work, 
except ploughing and clod crushing. 

The day is divided by Muhammadans and Hindus into the 
following portions :— 


Mufalmana. 

Hindus. 

Corresponding 
English time. 

Pargi . 

. 

3 A.U. 

Dhami or Suntan da vela 

Amrit vela or Parbhit vela 

3 A M. to I A.M. 

Fajror Namiz Tela . 

Bara vela . 

About 5 A.M. 

Kaohohi roti vela. 


S A.M. 

Koti vela . 

Roti Vela . 

10 A.U, 

Dopabran .. 

Dopahrau ... 

Noon. 

Feabi ... .. 

. 

2 P.M. 

liohriPeshi.. 

Laudbe vela or nadbe vela 

4 P.M, 

Digar . 

or 

Pegohi&u Tela . 

) 5 P.M. 

Nam^ahan orShlltn . 

Tark^Un vela . 

7 P.M. 

Khnftin or Sota . 

Sota... ... . 

8 to 10 P.M, 

Adbi r^t . 

Adbi rat . 

Midnight. 


The meals of the ordinary agriculturist are as follows ;— 


At leachchiroti vela, i.e , 8 a.m., a small meal of bread {chapdtis) 
cooked the night before, and left over from last night’s meal, 
made of bdjra (millet) or wheat, with butter-milk, or salt and 
pepper, if lassi (butter-milk) cannot be got. At r<>ti vela, or 
breakfast, or 10 a.m., a full meal of new baked cakes (chapdtis) 
of bullrush millet or wheat with butter-milk ia eaten. At peshi 
vela, or 2 p.M., or so, a piece of the bread left over from the morn¬ 
ing meal is eaten with salt and pepper. 

At namdshdn, 7 p.m., the chief meal of the day, consisting of 
bread (chapdti) of millet, maize or wheat with ddl made of mash 
or mung, moth or sdg (tdrdmira or sarsou), with occasionally meat 
or chickens and sweets, is eaten. In the hills the cakes are 
usually of maize or rice. 
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The food of the people is, therefore, usually in the plains, of 
wheat or milUt {bdjfo) ; and in the hills, chic?fly of maize with 
some wheat. It is not common to mix gram witu other grains 
as the food of the people. 

Ohi is a luxury not much indulged in. When it is made by 
zammdars, it is usually for sale and not for home consumption. 
Gur is also a luxury not easily obtained. 

The wardrobe of the men of this district usually consist of 
pctgri, huria, ehddar, langoUt fargal, loi, suthan, or iambi, &n6.juti. 

The paari is usually of large size, often twenty yards in length. 
The kurta is usually made of home-spun white doth, a long loose 
blouse. The chddar is made of gdrah, a coarse white cotton 
home-spun, about three yards in length, and about in width. 
It is used as a cloak, and is almost universally worn. The langota, 
or waist-cloth, is made of much the same description of cloth. 
The fargal is an overcoat worn over the kurta, but often made to 
do the duty of both. The hi is a soft blanket, usually made from 
sheep’s wool. The sulhan or tombi is a loose trouser or pajdma,, 
made of the same coarse cotton cloth as the/iwr^a. The/«fi, or 
shoes, are of the usual description worn by natives. 

The women wear suthan^ kurti, bhochhan, saldri, and juii. 

The women’s costume does not differ very materially from 
that of the men. They wear loose, very full, trousers, tight at 
the ankle, generally of colored cotton cloth, with silk lines running 
through them. Tliey contain much cloth, sometimes as much as 
twenty yard-i, and hang in innumerable folds ending in a tight 
band at the ankle. They hare generally a working pair and a 
dress pair. 

The kurti is a coat of cotton cloth, usually finer than that 
used by the men, of home-spun or purchased from the bazars, 
usually colored, but sometimes white. The bhochhan is a kind 
of shawl, worn over the head and hanging down over the shoulders 
and body, about three yards in length, of all colors. 

The saldri is a colored cloth, usually blue or yellow, used on 
gdla occasions or on appearance in public, made of cotton mixed 
with yelhiw or red silk; these often give a gay and picturesque 
appearance to a group of women. They are much worn through¬ 
out the district. The women’s shoes are of the usual type. 

The ornaments worn by the males are mundrdn, chhdp, hara, 
and hassi. 

The mundrdn is a small ear-ring, usually of silver, occasion¬ 
ally of gold, worn by boys, and youths, but discarded later in life. 
Ohhdg is the signet ring, usually of silver. Kara, a bracelet, is 
occasionally worn by youths, seldom by grown-up men. Hassi, or 
necklace, is only worn by boys. 
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The women’s ornaments consist of— 

Pazeh, Icara, bangdn or churidn, chhdp, ehhalla, hash, itti or 
jawa, bahddaridn, tavifri, koka, ornalior lono, holdk, naih, bhovatta, 
chandkdn, patri, har-hamelt tikka or dholna^ chaunpkali, hauldiU, 
tawiz, and jugni, 

Pazeh or anklet, usually of silver ; fcotra, a brace-let, also 
usually of silver; b'lngdn or churidn^ bangles of silver ; chhdp, an 
ear-ring; chhalla, ring; haalif necklet, usually of silver; itti, locket 
of gold or silver; bahddaridn, large ear ornanoents, usually of 
silver ; tnviiri, an ornament worn on the forehead ; koka, or nali 
or long, nose-ornaments of silver or gold; to.'aA:, a golden nose- 
ornament; nath, a nose-ring ; bhovatt i, a silver ai mlet, worn al'ove 
the elbow; chandkdu, an ear ornament of silver; patri, & thm 
ring, with a broad back; har-harnel, a necklace of coins, rupees, or 
eight-anna pieces strung together; tikka, usually of gold, worn on 
the forehead; dholf'a,Qt silver or gold, an ornament worn like a 
locket; chaunpkah, another neck ornament; hauldili or dUrakhni, 
a kind of charm, of stone set in silver, worn round the neck, and 
sucked by the wearer ; t iwiz, usually of silver, a charm, a kind of 
philaotery, worn on the arm, or more usually on the neck ; and 
jugni, a small gold ornament, usually attached to a necklace. 

The taste for European cloth has spread largely among the 
well-to-do and the extravagant, especially for long coats and for 
waist coats, but it is still little used by the common people. Men of 
position often *vear a long chogha or coat with roomy sleeves. 

The chief difference between Hindus and Muhammadans is 
that the former tie their tnrban in a different way. Few of the 
shopkeeping classes wear the dhoti or loin-cloth. The women 
dress their hair differently. The ordinary Muhammadan of either 
sex can be distinguished at a glance from the ordinary Hindu, but 
the difference is one of general appearance more tlian of dress. 
The main difference in dress is that Muhammadan women largely 
use blue stuff while the Hindus avoid this on religious ground, and 
adopt some other colour, usually red. 

Throughout the district the houses of the people are, as a rule, 
made of rough stones and mud cement; they are one storied, and 
are low in the roof, not being more than 10 or 12 feet high. They 
mostly consist of one large room about 36 feet long by 15 feet 
wide, with one or two other rooms built on, each about 12 feet 
square. A cattle-shed also is often built adjoining the main room. 

Considering the great difference in climate and physical 
Condition of the various parts of the district, there is a singular 
unanimity of pattern in the dwelling-houses of all four tahsils; 
those even of the highest parts of Murree being of much the same 
character and plan as those of the plains. 
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The houses have always flat roofs; and it is somewhat 
remarkable that this should be so in the hills, where so much 
snow falls in the winter, that the roofs frequently give way under 
its weight, and are supported by rows of beams and uprights, 
made usually of pine wood in the hilly tracts and of phula or tut 
in the plains. The roof never rests on the walls, which would not 
be strong enough to bear the strain Across the beams wooden 
rafters are laid, and over the rafters branches and leaves, the 
“ dhaman ” {Grewia elastica) being the shrub most prized for this 
purpose ; and then tlie whole is well covered with earth mixed with 
chopped straw ; it is then plastered with cow-dung and chopped 
straw. 

The house is generally built at one side of an enclosure, 
surrounded by a mud wall; on one side, adjoining the house, will 
generally be found a cattle-shed, built much in the same way as 
the house itself ; on the other, ranged against the wall of the 
enclosure, will be a raised earthen bench with the family chiUa, 
or fire-place, earthen water-pots, &c,, and on the fourth side of 
the square will be the entrance door, and possibly another rougher 
shed for cattle or goats, or for a store of grass and other fodder. 

This enclosure is called the sahn or vehra, and outside this 
there is often another, surrounded by a low mud wall with thorns 
heaped over it, or of thorns only, for the protection of goats and 
sheep, &o., from wild animals. 

The doors of the house itself revolve in wooden sockets, or 
are made like shutters, and are closed usually by hasp and 
padlock. They are made of deodar or pine ; the door-ways in 
the hills are often elaborately carved and of handsome appear¬ 
ance. There are no glass windows, naturally, to be found in any 
of the houses of the agricultural classes, but their dwellings are 
generally kept very clean and- comfortable. The floor is only of 
earth, but is kept clean and neat, being frequently hand-scrubbed 
with light clay and cow-dung. The furniture consists of a few 
beds (chdrpdts), often, especially in the hills, of shisham wood. 
roughly carved, and colored a bright red with a kind of lacquer, 
some spindles, also with some bright color about them, some low 
stools, and in one corner of the room, what corresponds to a 
cupboard, but which here takes the form of a circular tower about 
five to six feet higli by three in width, made of dried clay, in 
which is kept a store of corn. Pegs for hanging things on, colored 
red, will also be found in the walls of most houses. This type of 
dwelling is found thronghout alike in the dhak, consisting of one 
or two houses only, and in the village of a hundred or more. 

Many of tliese enclosures contain a Persian lilac tree, or an 
acacia or ber tree, which gives them a more pleasing appearance. 
The peasants of the Rawalpindi district are well housed. Each 
village has at least one hujra, corresponding to the chopdl 
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further south. These are places of assembly where travellers 
are entertained, and where the villagers congregate to talk 
over their affairs, to smoke and to gossip. A niaxjid of some 
kind, too, is to be found in every village of any size, and all 
the larger ones boast of several, as every faction must have one 
for bself. Where factions run high, it is usual, not only for 
each faction to have its separate hujra, but also its separate 
masjid, in which each can go to pray against the other. 

The houses are thrown together as accident may dictate, 
no attempt at regularity or symmetry being ever made. They are 
generally built on ground raised above the surrounding country, 
but not always, and contain a few buildings, such as a ma»jid 
and a hiijra,, a little superior to the rest, which impart a certain 
picturesqueness by breaking the monotony, and have a few Persian 
lilac, her, or willow trees, with occasionally a [Ficus Indica) and 
more rarely a fipal [Ficvs rdigiosa) tree. Taken as a wLole, the 
villages, without being actually picturesque, are often neat, clean, 
comfortable and well-to-do in appearance, with a strong character 
of uniformity about them. The haweli of the h tniya is only rarely 
seen dwarfing the humbler dwellings of the peasants. 

The cooking vessels used by the villagers consist of— 

Rakvi (degclii), a big vessel in which the food is mixed and 
cooked, to stir which a chomcha or doi fsooon) is used ; rahdbi, 
a saucer, used as a small dish ; tahdkh, an earthen vessel, used 
for putting bread on, and for mixing the flour with water before 
cooking ; sahnak or pdtar, larger earthen vessels of the same 
kind; gharah, earthen pot for water; Tcatora, a small open vessel, 
usually made of mixed metal in this district; also of mixed 
metal, for placing broad upon when about to be eaten ; pidla tds, 
bathal or cup, of earthenware ; changer, or chakor, a sort of flat 
open basket or wicker tray ; tmd, an earthenware vessel, a sort of 
small gharah ; tawa, a flat iron dish or plate, upon which the 
bread is cooked (in ohapdtis, &o.); kardhi, also of iron, with two 
handles, of all sizes, used for confectionery ; kuza, usually an 
earthenware vessel, used for washing the hands; chaturi, used 
for keeping milk, made of earthenware; dola, also of earthenware, 
uwed in milking, &o. ; galni, an earthenware vessel, used for 
making butter, curds, &C5.; knlH, an earthenware vessel with a lid 
to it; and hattakh, an earthen water-bottle, used by pedestrians, or 
by shepherds, graziers, &c., to carry their drinking water in. 

The miscellaneous articles usually found in a zaminddri 
house consist of—' 

Kuhli and ghalota, earthen cupboards used for storing grain. 
A kuhli holds up to 26 or 30 maunds; a ghalota, three or four 
maunds. The Midi is usually a rectangular tower built in one 
corner of the main room, open at the top, with a moveable lid, 
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and an opening in tte side for taking out the grain. The ghcdota 
is much smuller and is circular in shape. 

Piri, a low square stool, some 6 inches high and 18 
inches square, on which women sit; chaki, the flour-mill of 
two stones, one of which revolves on the other ; chula, the 
fire-place ; charleha, the spinning wheel ; suij needle ; shhdnni 
or sieve for cleaning flour; jt/aA/i?, small fan i tvkra, basket for 
various purposes ; uri, a kind of bobbin from which ti;e thread is 
spun ; atffron, for winding thread on to before placing it on the 
bobbin or uri^sildi^ a large iron needle ; nafa, a kind of reel; 
tatakla, a bobbin ; kanmdi^ an iron ladle for oil; madhdni, a churn 
put into the gatui, and revolved to make butter ; belui, a cotton gin ; 
tirakri, scales ; hinda, a low stool •, palana, a bed ; balang, ropes 
for hanging clothes on, clothes lines ; diva, small lamp, rhirdgh ; 
chhaj, a sort of shovel-shaped basket for sifting grain, or, when 
larger, for sifting refuse ; langti, a mortar of stone or hard earthen¬ 
ware ; chaitu, a large atone mortar ; mohla, a pestle made of wood; 
chauki, a square unbacked chair ; choha, a measure of capacity, 
usu tlly of wood ; yarogU a small measure of tliesame kind ; hdf.^ a 
Weight, usually of stone; a small round box of wood or 

bra‘S ; snrmeddni, a small vessel for blacking the eyelashes; 
shisha, small looking-glass ; ucha^ a small pair of pincers for 
extracting hairs and thorus ; pirha, a very low chair with a back, 
lacquered usually, and used at marriages and feasts; matti^ a large 
earthen vessel for water: an earthen vessel used for holding 

miscellaneous things ; and the Imkka last, but not least, completes 
the tale. 

When any Musalm^n dies, his relatives are summoned by 
the nii or other kamin, and the female relatives assemble and 
weep round the body. His male relatives in this district go them¬ 
selves to dig his grave, and preparations are made for the funeral 
feasts. 

If the deceased is a male, the Imam of the masjid bathes the 
body ; if a female, the women of the family bathe and lay it out, 
and the shroud is prepared of white cotton cloth. Twenty-five 
yards are taken up in a man’s grave clothes, which consist of a suit 
fitting to the body, and two long winding sheets. 

When the grave is ready, the bed on which the body is lying 
is lifted by the near relatives and carried to the grave, those 
accompanying it repeating the Raima as they go, having prepared 
themselves as for prayer. At some diwtance from the grave-yard 
the bed is set down with its head to the norJh and its feet to the 
south. The Mullan stands on the east side and turns hia face to¬ 
wards Mecca, and the by-stnnders range themselves in three rows 
behind him. Prayers are then said, and charity is collected from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 40 in cash, or grain from 4 to 20 maunds, with copies 
of the Qor^n, The Qoran is first passed round from hand to hand, 
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and then the money, grain and copies of the sacred book are dis- CHAP. I. 
tribiit.Hd. The diarity thus collected is known as the “ asltd’." Population. 
It is divided into three shares ; one share goes to the imam of the nuposai of 
Masjid who leads the prayer, one share to the Icamiax or village Dead, 
servants, and one share to the other Mullans, Darweshes and the 
poor who may be present. 

After this the body is taken to the tomb, and lowered into it. 

The grave is always m-ade north and south, and the head is placed 
north and the feet south, the face, as far as may be, being turned 
towards tlie Qibla and Mecca ; the winding clothes are then loosened 
and the tomb is closed with stones and filled in with earth and 
gravel, made into a mound. One stone is set up at the head and 
a smaller one at the feet, and thorns are placed over the grave to 
keep off animals. Ti e imdm then stands at the west of the grave 
and exhorts the people that all must die, and then gives forth the 
call to prayer or bdng. 

Then the relatives and others who have come in are fed by the 
deceased’s relatives. After four days charity is again dispensed’ 
and for the next four Thursdays the Mullans are fed. After forty 
days charity is dispensed, and thereafter one day in each year is 
fixed for a commemoration feast, to which the relatives bring 
contributions with them, the MullAn and imams, any strangers who 
may be present, or any mendicants who may ask for it, are fed, 
and as much as twenty maunds of flour and ten maunds of meat 
are sometimes consumed. 'I'hese funeral feasts and expenses are 
nearly as great a strain upon the resources of the people as the 
expenses of their weddings. 

Among Hindus no food is cooked on the day the death occurred 
in the house, and the house remams in mourning for eleven days, 
while the funeral ceremonies (fcin'a Jtaram) last. Then the clothes 
and metal vessels in the house are purified and the earthenware 
vessels broken. The body of the deceased person is cremated in 
the usual way and the ashes sent to the Ganges at the first suit¬ 
able opportunity. 

The monotony of agricultural life is relieved by attendance at Qvmn, 
marriage and other domestic celebrations, and by occasional fairs 
throughout the district. Games of various kinds are played, 
though the extent to which they are indulged in varies a good 
deal in different parts. 

The boys in the villages play various games, some of them 
jregembling those played by English boys. 

Ijambi-kaudi is a kind of prisoner’s base; chhappunchhot is the 
same as hide and seek; kanhuri-talu corresponds to “ tip-oat; ” 
ehinji-^arap is hop-scotch; and there are various other games of a 
similar kind. 
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The men play hhir-kaudi, a Bort of rough prisoner’s base, which 
is played by large numbers, sometimes in competition by the men 
of various villages. This is played at all times of the day when not 
too hot. 

Bupdar uthdna or fardr-uUdn, consists in tlie lifting of heavy 
weights; mungli-pherna the working of heavy Indian clubs; 
bini-pah'na is a kind of wrestling in which the athletes seize each 
other by the wrist only; and sammi, lodhi, bhangra, and dhamdl are 
usually practised at. weddings, and consist of a kind of dance. 

Tent-pegging ^nd Hme-cutting are amusements of the wealthier 
and are not commonly indulged in. Kaudi is the popular game. 

The principal religious gathering in this district take.? place at 
bldrpur, a small village at the foot of the kltlrgalla hills, nine miles 
north-east of Rawalpindi city. Several springs gush out of the hills 
here and form a pure fresh stream of water. Here there is a shrine 
of a Musalman saint, called Barri Latif Sbah, which is visited by 
large crowds at the time of the fair or m4a. Barri Latif Shdh is 
said to iiave lieen bom in (jujar Khnn Tahsll, then to have gone to 
Sherpur in Hazara and married there, and leaving that place for 
some reason, to have lived alone for 24 years in a forest in that 
district. There is a shrine to him there also. Coming through the 
forests, lie came to the spot, then barren, where Nurpur now stands, 
wliere he settled, associated four disciples with himself, and started 
a mela or fair during his own life-time. Latif Sbab got the name 
of Barri from bis constant wanderings in the forest. The Emperor 
Bahadur Sh^ih of Delhi is said to have visited Nurpur in the saint’s 
life-time, when some of the buildings were erected. The fair now 
takes place on each Thursday in the mpnth of Jeth (May—June); 
originally in Latif Sbah’s time it was in December. Many persons 
come to it from keshawar, and in Phagan (February—March) the 
fakirs of the shrine in their turn visit Peshawar, where they are 
much thought of. 

About 20,000 persons attend the fair annually, among them 
being a large number of ndtoh girls. The last Thursday of the 
month of Jeth is the chief day of the fair, which is attended by 
many Hindds as well as Muhammadans. Another fair takes place 
at Saidpur, a very similar village at the foot of the Mdrgalla range 
with beautiful springs of water. This is a Hindu fair, the shrine 
being known as Ram Kund, and is attended by about 8,000 persons 
annually. There are here four springs known as Ram Kund, Si'ta 
Kund, Lachman Kund and Hanuman Kund. Rdja Ram Ohandar 
is said to have come to this spot in his wanderings witli his com¬ 
panions, for which reason the Hindus regard the place as sacred. 
The fair takes place in Baisakh (April—May). 

There is another well known shrine in Rawalpindi itself, that 
of Shdh Chiragh, a Sayyad, which is the scene of a religious fair. 
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Shah Ohir^gh is said to have been born in Saiad, tabsll Gujar Khan, CHAP. I, C. 
some 270 years ago, and to have come to Rawalpindi in bis old age, population. 
Every Thursday many persons, both Hindus and Musalmans, visit 
the khanlcah or shrine, but the four Thursdays of the month of 
Sawan (July—August) are the days when the attendance is largest. 

On the last Thursday of that month there are nearly 10,000 
visitors on the average. These are the three principal fairs of 
the Rawalpindi Tahail. 

In Gujar Khan there is a fair at Sangni, attended by some 
2,000 persons. This is a Hindu gathering, and takes place in Chet 
(April). There is a Muhammadan fair at Rukia in the end of Jeth 
(7tn June) at the shrine of one Shah Mir Kalau attended by about 
4,000 persons. There is a larger Hindu gathering at Kurmili near 
Sukho, on Ist Baisakb, at the shrine of Bdba Mohan Das, a well 
known/aKr, who used to live in a cave in the ground dug out by 
himself. He died only a few years ago, and the fair has been 
established since his death, but is now attended by some 10,0u0 
persons annually. It is in a considerable degree taking the place 
of the Saidpur Pair. 

In Kahuta Tahsll there are a number of small fairs, which 
take place at various intervals, but none of them are of great im¬ 
portance. At Dera Khalsa there is an annual fair at the shrine of 
Sain Ghulata Shdh, which takes place on the Barawafdt, attended 
by some 3,000 persons. Human beings and animals bitten by 
mad dogs or jackals are brought here and are supposed to be 
cured by drinking water placed in vessels on the tomb. 

There are no fairs of any importance in Murree Tahsil. NamM an 

. . Tiltei. 

There is nothing peculiar in the personal names in common use 
in the district. Gakkhars occasionally have very highsounding 
names. A common conceit is to give younger sons names rhyming 
with that of their elder brother. The usual abbreviations, Dulla, 

Ditta, Taja, Mandu and the like are very common. 

Of titles the most highsounding is Raja, which is reserved for 
the leading Gakkhar families. The rank and file of Gakkhars are 
addressed as Mirza. A few of the more prominent Janjuas and 
Rdjpdts are sometimes accorded the title of Raja. Mallik is the 
title given to the headmen of the Awans. “ Ohaudhri ” is accorded 
to Jats, Gujars and some of the Rajpdts. The Qujars also use the 
title “ Mehr.” “ Mian” is a common title of Rajpdts and Jats. The 
democratic hillmen eschew titles. Among Hiudds the usual titles 
are in vogue. 
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Section A—Agricnlture. 

The area of tl'© district is divided as follows;— 


Cultivated 
Cultarabla waste 
Government forests 
Other unculturable waste 


Per cent. 
41 
5 

22 

32 


The land under oultivatiou was classified as follows at the 
recent settlement: — 


Ohahi .—All lands irrigated by wells. 

Wahri .—Lands irrigated by canals. 

Abi .—Lands irrigated by springs, or otherwise than by 
wells or canals. 


Sailab.—Jjands flooded by streams or which by the proximity 
of water are naturally moist. 

Lipar i .—Lands adjoining a village site and enriched by the 
drainage of the village site, or by the habits of the 
people, or land which is habitually manured, and is 
of excellent quality. Such land is generally double- 
cropped. 

Las .—Lands Ijdog in a depression and receiving drainage 
from other lands, or lands in which embankments 
have been built to retain drainage. Such land is 
always of excellent quality. 

Maira, — Ordinary barani lands not included in any of the 
above classes. 

;j„j;.^^._Barani lands which are so stony, or sloping, or 
unfertile that they cannot be classed as maira. 

At Revised Settlement both nahri and abi lands were included 
together under ti\e name of nahri The only canals in the district 
are in the Rawalpindi Tahsil. They are private water-cuts taking 
out from the H'*ro River in the extreme northern corner of the 
tahsil and irrigate only four villages on the banks of the 
Haro, in what is known as the Panj Katha ttact. The same 
irrigation system waters a corner of the Khanpur Circle in the 
Haripur Tahsil of Hazara and extends into the Nalla Circle of 
Tahsil Attook. 


Apart from the obvious differences between irrigated and 
unirrigated, manured and unmanured sods, the main distinctions 
between the soils depend ou the nature and position of the underly¬ 
ing rook. For instance in Gujar Khau the whole tahsil is composed 
of sandstone, and soils are good or bad according as the sandstone 
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strata are deep down or crop up to the surface. There are four 
recognized soils in the tahsil, known locally as “ chitta ”, “ kala,” 
“ retak ” and “retli.” “ Chitta” is a clean light loam, and is 
accounted the best soil in the tahsil, .especially in the tracts of 
light rainfall. “Kalai’ is a good loam, hard and containing more 
olay than the “chitta.” In the rainy parts of the tahsil it is 
accounted as good as “chitta,” but it needs more moisture. 
“Reatk” is a hard red soil, impregnated with mineral salts. 
Generally it is a poor soil, not because it is infertile, but because 
more moisture is needed than it generally gets. “Eetli” is 
a light sandy soil. In the extreme west the sandy soils give more 
regular crops than any other, but good sandy soils are rare. Most 
are shallow, with rock lying close beneath. On such soil the rain¬ 
fall must be not only plentiful, but frequent, for the crops to come 
to maturity. 

Similarly most of the soils of the Rawalpindi Tahsil derive 
their characteristics from the rocks upon which they lie. In 
technical language, the soils are generally sedentary and rarely 
aUuvial or transported. I'be quality of the soil varies very widely 
through every degree of fertility, colour and consistency. The 
characteristic of the soil of the ^^arora Circle is the kankar with 
which it IS Blled. The uneven sharp gravel lets moisture through 
readily, and^iSoes not retain it as round gravel will do. As a result 
water drains away rapidly and the soil is always dry and aridj 
while after rain the surface cakes while drying and chokes the 
tender shoots of the growing crop. Tin- Kharora soil gives heavy 
crops in years of frequent rainfall, hut the cropping is pre¬ 
carious, and yields are but seldom large. At the opposite end of 
the scale to the gritty Kharora soil is the black clay loam of 
Rawalpindi and the adjacent villages. This soil is locally called 
“ sev ” and was classed as sailab at last settlement, although far 
away from any torrent. It has now been classed as maira. I’he 
sev land is a stiff dark olay loam which yields heavy and regular 
crops. It is mostly cropped in the kbarif with fodder crops, which 
are grown for sale in Bawalpindi. Except among the light 
sandstone hills in the east and south-west of the tahsil soils are 
distinctly deeper and more earthly than in the Gujar Khan Tahsih 
Great regard is paid to colour in the soil, mainly with reference to 
heat absorption. Other things being equal, the lighter in colour 
the soil, the slower it heats in sunshine. Red soils are the least 
admired as they heat rapidly, and the red colour is generally an 
indication of the presence of mineral salts. Limestone soils are 
better than sandstone soils, and the soils overlying the hard stone 
of the north of the tahsil are better, and usually deeper, than the 
soils formed on the soft sandstone of the south and east. The 
degree of admixture of sand in the soil is, of course, of primary 
mportance in determining, the value of th» soil. Primd facie a 
sandy soil in a country like this of ample rainfall is not so fertile 
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as a loam or even t^lay loam s 'il, but if the sandy soil be deep and 
liglit in coloui', so as not to heat tuo rapidly it wid retain moisture 
and give heavy crops even in years of scanty rain. In the east of 
the talisil the soils are sandy and red in colour, but here the rainfall 
is more plentiful than in any other part, and the soil being generally 
deep eives good crops. In the Pothwar tract only are found sandy 
and shallow soils, and these are no doubt the worst sods in the tahsil. 

The principle is the same in the Kahuta and Mnrree Tahsils. 

The Kallar plain has been enriched by the detritus from the 
surrounding hills, but with this exception the soil and the rocks 
below are the same. The soil of the Kallar plain is a light, deep 
loam of great fertility and as good as any soil in the district. In 
the rest of the Knhuta Tahsil all the soils are sandy and very often 
extremely shallow. The rainf^dl being copious, the colour and depth 
of the soil is of leas im|:)ortance ihan in plain tracts. The rainfall 
is sufficient to grow a khaiif crop in eveu shallow soils, and constant 
enough to prevent the soil drying up. In the middle of the Kahru 
Circle the .sandy soil is full of boulders, and in some villages rabi 
crops can hardly be grown at all. Throughout the hills of Kahuta 
the soil is sandy and generally red. It is so'rtetimes remarkably 
shallow. Fields are often embanked not so much to retain moisture 
as to prevent the rain from washing the soil entirely away. On 
the great table-land of Narar it is common to see bare patches of 
white rook which once were fields, and where the scratches on the 
rook show how the plough has cut through the soil, and grated on 
the hard rock below. Further north the soil improves and becomes 
an earthy loam. The soil of the Kotli spur, though less sandy than 
that of the Kahuta hills, is inferior to the rest of the tahsil, but the 
soil of the Patriata and Murree spurs is nearly all good. Here the 
Soil is deep and earthy, and tliough gritty and dark in colour, is 
Capable cf yielding good crops. In very few places is the soil in the 
hills of a quality suoh as would be considered good in the plains 
below, but with the superior rainfall and manure of the hills high 
class crops can be grown. The soil of the Murree spur is the best 
in ihe tahsil. In the low hills of the Murree Tahsil along the 
Rawalpindi border the soil is light and sandy as in the greater 
part of the Kahuta Tahsil. 


The following table shows the proportion of land in each of the 
principal classes :— 


Tahsil. 

jA 

O 

'C 1 
I2i 

'A 

< 

1 

*3 

GQ 

Lipara. 

a* 

a 

Maira. 

Bakar. 

Onjar Khau , ... .. 

■3 ! 
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3 
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41 

liiiwalpindi 

•8 

■8 
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2 
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12 
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... 

18 

2 

66 

13 

Murreo ,,, 
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61 

10 
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The sailab lands are situate alonpj tbe banks of the torrents, CHAP-11,A. 
where tlie bed broadens out or the banks sink, or for any Agrioalture 
other reason the flood wnter is able to a}>iil over culturable lands g st m of 
along its banks. In Gujai Khan m<’6t ■ f the recorded Sailab lands ouiavation.” 
are in the bed of tl»e Kanshi torrent, though tliere is a little on the 
bank of the Jhelum under the high rocky hills through which the 
river forces its way. In Rawalpindi Tahsil much of the sailab lies 
along the banks of the Scan. As a general rule lands recorded as 
sailab are poor and sandy, certainly not better and often not so 
good as Ordinary maira land above the banks. It is extremely 
difficult to determine how far the flood level extends, but the 
various streams do not, as a rule, spill over their banks at all. The 
main streams have very wide channels, which shrink to a thread 
of running water in the dry season, only filling with water in the 
rains, but not spilling out. All the streams carry sand in suspen¬ 
sion, and water, where it spills out, does more harm than good. 

The lands now recorded as sailab are certainly not better than 
average maira lands and not so good as the maira lands adjoining 
them, which, while benefiting from the percolation of the streams, 
are too far away to be classed as sailab. The direct action of the 
streams, whether in cutting away land or depositing sand, is 
always harmful; their indirect action in keeping moist the maira 
lands along their banks and providing sub-soil water in which 
wells may 1^ sunk, is of the greatest importance to the agriculture 
of the district. The cropping on sailab lands does not differ from 
the cropping on maira lands, wliioh will be described later, and it is 
seldom indeed that flood waters prevent the successful growth of 
kbarif crops when their turn comes in the ordinary course of 
rotation. 

The method of cultivation of lipdm is not uniform throughout Lipfira. 
the district, and varies even within tahsils Lipdra ‘which corre¬ 
sponds to “ hail ” in Jhelum District usually lies round the village site 
where it receives the benefit of the village drainage and sanitation 
or is otherwise manured. The classification of lipara is exceedingly 
difficult. The easiest method of distinguishing it from maira is by 
the method of cultiyation, which, throughout tfie greater part of the 
district, is Radically different on the two kinds of soils. The 
ordinary two years’ course of cropping, or two successive crops 
followed by a year’s fallow, which is known in the old revenue 
literature as “ dofash dosala,” does not obtain on lipara lands. In 
this respect however, the practice is not uniform. 

, In Gnjar Khmi Tahsil “ bdjra ” is by far the principal crop on 
lipdra Soil, having nearly tiiree t'mes the average matured area 
of wheat, which is the second crop. Yet the mode of cultivation 
of lipdra lands in the south-west corner of the tahsil differs materi- 
ally from that prevailing in t he rest of the tahsil and this is a difference 
founded on differences of agricultural conditions. In the whole of the 
tahsil, except the west tract, bajra is sown on lipara lands every year 
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and is the staple crop. Babi crops are sown only after the hdjra has 
been cat, and only if the autumn rainfall is favourable. The land 
is prepared for the kharif crop as soon as the winter rains fall, or 
if there has been a rabi crop then as soon as the crop is off the 
ground. The laud is heavily manured and ploughed as often as 
the state of moisture and the zamfndars’ cattle will allow. There 
is no limit to the number of ploughings, and a good zammdar gives 
8 or 10 or as many more as he can. Bdjra is then sown, but 
sometimes maize or jowar or cotton take its place. Maize is never 
sown except in the best land. Jowdr is a favourite crop only when 
the proximity of a town or of the Grand Trunk Road offers a good 
market for fodder. A small area is sown with cotton when domes¬ 
tic needs and the desire for new clothes demand that the stock of 
yarn shall be replenished. If there is no special reason for 
selecting some other crop, hdjra is always sown. Bdjra bread, 
though not so pleasant to tlie taste as wheat, is a favourite and 
very sustaining food, while the stalks feed the cattle for more 
than half the year. It is a crop grown exclusively for the 
zamindar, who does not sell either the grain or the stalks if he can 
help it, or unless he has more than he needs for the whole year. 
When the bdjra or other crop is cut, the land is ready for a rabi 
crop without any ploughing. As soon as the autumn rain or 
even the early winter rain falls, the drill is drawn through the land 
and wheat or barley or sarsjiaf dribbled in. Some lipdra land 
bears two crops every year, when the soil is good, manure abun¬ 
dant and the rainfall copious; bub generally three crops in four 
harvests are the most that the land will bear, and the average is 
a little less even than that. In the sanctioned definition of lipdra 
it is described as generally double cropped. This is not strictly 
correct; the distinctive feature of lipdra cropping is that a kharif 
crop is grown every year and a rabi crop is snatched off the land 
about every other year, if the state of the rain and the vitality of 
the soil renders it possible. 

In the West tract the system of cultivation is quite different. 
The ordinary rotation of crops and fallows observed on maira lands 
obtain also on the lipdra. After the land has been ploughed and 
manured the rabi crop, generally wheat, begins the cycle. When 
the rabi crop is off the ground the kharif crop is sown not with 
a drill, but by scattering the seed. Here again the preference is 
given to hdjra over other kharif crops, but other crops also are 
sown. When the bdjra is cut, the land lies fallow for thirteen 
months until the spring seed time comes round again. Sometimes 
tdramira send is scattered in the bdjra when the plough is driven 
through the sprouting plants, and after the bdjra has been cut, the 
tdramira may spring up among the stalks. Maize is not grown in 
this part of the tahsil, and cotton damands fallow land and cannot 
be sown after the rabi harvest. Under this system of cultivation 
only two crops in four haiwests can be taken, as the occasional 
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catch crop of tdramxra hardly deserves to be counted, and indeed 
it generally fails when the hdjra ripens thickly. 

The essential difference in the mode of cultivation of lipdra 
lands in the West tract and in the rest of tlie tahsil appears to be 
based mainly on the difference of rainfall in different parts of the 
tahsil. Manure is valuable in proportion to the amount of moisture 
available. In the main part of tl>e tahsil all manure is carefully 
hoarded and carried out to the fields. Wheat and rabi'crops 
generally cannot stand much manure unless the rain is very 
copious, and if the rain partially fails the crops are burnt up in 
the ground. There is not the same danger with bdjra sind by 
taking a crop of icy'm first, a good rabi crop can afterwards be 
obtained on the same land, while if wheat were first sown on 
heavily manured land there would always be a chance of a premature 
ripening which would spoil the crop both in grain and straw. 

The lipdra cultivation of the West tract does not demand so 
much rain or so much manure. Here on the Chakwal border 
holdings are rather larger than in the lest of the tahsil. The 
cultivation is not less careful, for Gujars are the principal owners ; 
but it is different. Manure is not pi iood so highly and much of it is 
burnt for fuel. Indeed the soil does not demand much manure, as 
the rainfall is not snfBoient for heavy manuring and without a great 
deal of manure a rabi crop could not be taken after bdjra. The 
cultivation of liipdra lands as practised on the Chakwal border is 
much less profitable than the forcing methods and heavy manuring 
which find favour elsewhere, but it is much safer and more suited 
to the conditions of the tract. 

The system of cultivation of lipdra lands in Rawalpindi Tahsil 
is the same as that prevailing in Gujar Khan Tahsil with 
differences only in detail. 

There are exceptions in a few scattered individual villages, or 
by a few owners, but the universal rule is that a kharif crop is taken 
every year and followed about every other year hy a rabi crop. 
The principal difference from Gujar Khan is in the universality 
of this rule, and iu the fact that bajra is not the exclusive kharif 
crop. Maize is a much more valuable crop than bajra both in yield 
of grain and straw, and in the north of the tahsil wheiever the 
rainfall is sufficient and the soil good, maize entirely takes the place 
of bajra on manured land. Maize is a more delicate crop than bajra, 
needs more manure and more rain, and is not so good to eat, but 
the yield is very much larger than that of bajra, and wherever it 
can be successfully grown it is grown. In the Kharora Circle 
there is not much maize and bajra bulks larger in the crop returns 
Whether a rabi crop be sown or not, after the kharif has been taken 
off the ground, depends mainly on the winter rain. If the rain 
falls early and the laud has not been exhausted, a rabi crop ia sown 
in the stalks of the kharif crop, without any previous ploughing. 
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CHAP-II.A. Except wlien the land is very rich and lies near the village site 

Agriculture with abundant manure, no attempt is made to take a rabi crop 
Lip4ra. oftener than every oiher }'ear. Bailey is a much more important 
lipdra crop than in Gnjar Khan, and in the Kandhi Soan the area 
under barley is half as much as that under wheat, while in the 
Kharora Circle the barley equals the wheat. As illustrating the 
uncertainty of tlie rabi lipdra crop as compared with the kharif 
crop, and its dependence on the winter rain, it is interesting to 
note that the rabi cropping in tiie Kharora Circle is nauch below 
that of the Kandlii Soan Circle, while in the kharif there is but 
little difference. 

In Murree and Kahuta Tahsils the cultivation of lipdra differs 
materially in the hills and in the plains, and it is necessary 
to discuss the subject separately for those two tracts. The classi¬ 
fication of lipwa, always difficult, is in the hills doubly difficult, 
owing to the fact that manure is spread over a wide area and that 
there is no absolutely distinctive difference between the cropping 
of manured and unmamired soils. Everywhere the kharif crop is 
the principal crop and the rabi is of secondary importance. On 
lipdrn sods, both in the Murree Tahsil and in the Pahar Circle of 
Kahuta, kharif crops are sown in an average of 90 acres per annum 
out of 100 acres of cultivated area. It may be stated that kharif 
crops are always sown first, and of kharif crops, maize has the over¬ 
whelming preponderance. Bajrais only grown in the low villages 
and, even in them, only in the outlying fields, where poor soil and 
scanty manure forbid the hope of a good maize harvest. In the 
hills ploughing is of ^mall importance Two or three ploughings 
are all the land gets and ail it needs. If the land be ploughed too 
much, there is danger of the soil being washed away in heavy rain. 
Indeed in the shallow sandy soils of the Pahar Circle ploughing 
is of little use, and the soil is ever threatened with two dangers. A 
continued break in the rains will cause the shallow soil to dry up, 
while excessive rain water-logs it. As we go higher and higher up 
the hills double cropping on Ztpara land becomes less and less common, 
until in the high hills near Murree there is hardly any. double cropping 
at all. The reason is not that the soil will not bear two crops, but 
that the seasons do not admit of two crops. Wheat lies under the 
snow for several weeks, or months, and does not ripen till late in 
June, long after the maize has been sown. Lower down wheat or 
barley is taken after maize whenever possible, especially in the best 
manured lands close to the village hamlets. Land which bears a 
rabi crop after maize must be mannied, and is always correctly 
classified as lipdra. In the Kahm and the Kallar Kahuta Circles 
the cultivation is somewhat different. In these circles, as in all 
lipdra soils thronghunt the tw’'o tahsils, the kharif is the prinoipal 
crop on lipdra land and the rabi only follows when conditions admit 
of a rabi crop being taken. In the north of the Kahru Circle, where 
the villages get the benefit of the hill rains, without the hill cold 
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and sno-w, there is much lipdra land which bears maize and whe^t t’HAP.IIA. 
or barley in succession year sfter year. These lands are mere highly Agricnltnre 
cropped than any other unirri^ated lands in the district. Here Lip4r». 
again manure is everything and cultivation of small importance. 

The lipdra of the north part of the Kallar Kahuta Circle much 
resembles that of the Kahru, but the rainfall is not so copious, nor is 
manure see ^ndant. Jn the south of the Kallar Kahuta Circle the 
lipdra crapping is in all respects the same as that of the best parts 
of Gujar Klian. Bajra is here the principal crop, grown with 
great care and abundant ploughing. Every other year or so the 
bajra is followed by wheat and barley, grown alone or mixed with 
sarshaf. The rains are not so steady as further north, but the 
soil is much superior and the cultivation far more laborious. 

There is no las in Murree and practically none in the Pahar and ls«, 
Kahru Ilakas of Kahuta. Elsewhere the classification of las is a 
matter of much difficulty and uncertainty. Tiie true las field is 
made by throwing an embankment across a sloping depression in 
the ground and levelling tba field above it. The newly made field 
held up by the embankment receives surface drainage from the 
lands around, and for so long as the embankment lasts may give 
very valuable crops. Where the country is everywiiere sloping 
and uneven and wliere banks are everywhere necessary to control 
surface drainage, it is not easy to discriminate between embanked 
fields which are las and those which ai-e ordinary maira. 

The maintenance of the embankments is a constant labour. 

The earth scoop pulled by bullocks is the invariable means of 
building and repairing the batiks. Kepaii s are constantly necessary 
and go on all the year round. If the bank breaks, the zamindar 
loses his labour and often also his field. Banks are not so large 
and imposing as in Attock District, but a good las field, though 
greatly valued, is a constant trouble and expense. All las is not 
of equal value. Much of it has been hewed out of the precipitous 
sides of ravines, under the pressure of an ever gi owing population, 
and except that continual labour is of no account to the hard work¬ 
ing owner of a few kanals of land, such land hardly repays the cost 
and trouble of cultivation The most characteristic feature of true 
las fields is their liability to be washed away in times of heavy rain 
and their consequent insecurity. Yet while the embankment lasts 
las fields are more valuable than the average maira fields. 

Large ks areas in a village iadicate only that the village is cut up 
with ravines, and not that the lands are better than in villages 
where there is no las. They are an indication of insecurity and 
not of fertility. 

Asa general rule “las” lands tend to be cultivated fortberabi 
harvest every year. Where the “ las ” fields lie low or the bank is 
large, it would not be possible to grow kharif crops without danger of 
flooding and the land is kept for the rabi exclusively. This is. 
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CHAP.II,A. however, but a teudercy, ai d tbf re are large areas of “ las ” lands, 

Agricaltare wlncb are not in danger of flooding, and which are cultivated 
exactly like maira. It is certainly not c('riect to state, as was 
stated at last settlement, that la.«i land" generally are sown with 
wheat every year. There are las lands which grow wheat every 
year, but they are all poor lands. Where fields have been hewn 
out of the sides of ravii>es, and have to be cleared out and 
strengthened in every rainy season, it is impossing to grow 
kharif crops, and a crop of wheat is taken year after year. There 
are many suoii fields scattered among the ravines which border 
the Wadala torrent, where wheat is always grown, but such fields 
are not accounted of value and are very expensive and troublesome 
to keep in order. I'he oidinaiy las field, which is not liable to 
flooditig and to sudden destruction, is cropped iu the same way as 
ordinary maira fields. A rabi crop is taken first, nearly always 
wheat, and is followed by a kharif crop, and afterwards the land 
lies fallow for a year. Even here there is a tendency to take an 
extra wheat crop, now and then. Wheat is much the most im¬ 
portant crop sown on las land, and it may be asserted that wheat 
is always sown. If any other rabi crop is sown, it is sown mixed 
with the wheat. Bajra is, as always, the principal khai if crop, but 
leguminous crops do very well in las land, besides refreshing the 
soil for the next wheat harvest. Mung is the principal, as it is 
the most valuable legumimms crop, but moth is also sown in the 
more inferior laud. '^I’he wheat in the rabi and the leguminous 
crops in the kharif are the important points of difference between 
the cropping of las and maira soils. 

In Kallar Kabuta Ilaka the cropping on “las” is somewhat 
inferior to maira, yet the area under wheat is much larger on 
“ las ” than on maira. As a general rule las is not considered more 
profitable than maira and this fact is marked almost invariably in 
the “baohh” by a single rate having been put upon both alike. 

li«tra. Except in the hilly portions of the district the general rule of 

cropping on maira land is that known as “dofasli dosHla,” A rabi 
crop is followed by a kharif crop, anil the land ttien lies fallow for a 
year until the rabi sowings. If this rale were invariably followed, 
the sown area in the kharif and in the rabi would be the same, 
but there is always a tendency to increase the area under the 
more valuable rabi cereals or to snatch a bye-crop of taramira. 

North and south of the Soan there are some differences in the 
practice of the “dofasli dosala” rule. South of the Soan tdrdmira 
13 ofieP scattered on the ground in the growing bdjra and ploughed 
in among the plants, or ocoasibnally it is sown mixed up with bdjra 
seed. If the bdjra fails, the tdrdnnra may help to console the 
zamfnd^r for its loss. When rabi sowings are in progress, tdrdmna 
is scattered over the fiehi banks and in broken ground or any place 
where no other seed will grow. The expense is small, and timely 
wiater rain will ensure a plentiful crop of fodder. 
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North of the Soao leguminous crops are hardly grown at all. CHAP-IIA. 
More fodder is grown and this is sold in Rawalpindi. With Agri^ture 
regard to the growth of fodder, there is one important cliaracteristio 
of the vilhiges near Rawalpindi on the north, which demands ^ ' 
special mention. The black soil near Rawalpindi, in what is known 
as the Khanna plain, is cropped every year with charri or jowdr 
which is sold in the city. In such villages hardly any wheat is 
grown, but the land, whether manured or unmanured, bears charri 
every year. There are several villages in which charri forms 60 
per cent, to 70 per cent, of the annual cropping. This land is 
locally known as sev and much of it was recorded as saildb at last 
settlement. I n villages of this kind not nearly enough grain is 
grown for the food of the people, but they live by dealing in fodder 
and buy their food grains in the city. These villages also are every 
cold weather the scene of cavalry manoeuvres, which are facilitated 
by the unusual method of cropping in vogue, and which, in their 
turn, are possibly not without some effect in influencing the 
procedure of fallowing the lands in the rabi. However that 
may be, it is certain that the villages profit much more from the 
manoeuvres than they suffer loss. Except in these few villages, 
hdjra is the principal kharif crop. In the Pahar Circle of Kahuta 
and in Murree Tahsil the “ dofasli dosala ” system does not obtain 
at all. Towards the hills the kharif crop becomes increasingly valu¬ 
able and the rabi crop less valuable. Here there is much land 
capable of growing crops in the kharif which would have no chance 
of retaining its moisture through the long dry periods of the winter 
season. The steady uniforrait of the maira cropping of the plains 
disappears. The only rule of cropping which emerges from the 
varying practice of every field is that a kharif crop should always 
be taken and a rabi crop whenever possible. A kharif crop is 
taken first. If the circumstances are favourable a rabi crop 
also will be taken and then the land will lie fallow, or it may be 
that the land needs a rest and that it will be left fallow on the 
chance that the rains of the next winter will be good enough to 
allow a rabi crop to be taken. In the Pahar and Kahru Circles the 
large proportion of miscellaneous crops in the kharif deserves 
notice. The miscellaneous crops are mostly inferior pulses, 
especially so iu the Kahru Circle, and when the area under moth, 
mung and mash is also included, it will be seea that the area 
under pulses often exceeds that under wheat. 

Only the worst land is recorded as rahkar. It is always very Eakfcar. 
bad land, stony or sloping, or sandy or tainted with kallar. The 
character of the cultivation varies with the quality of the soil. As 
far as possible the tendency is to follow the rotation adopted on 
maira lands, but when the soil is very bad only one crop is taken in 
a year, tidha does not flourish on such soils and mung or more 
frequently moth take its place. Wheat is the favourite crop and is 
grown whenever possible, but is not always followed by a kharif 
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crop. On the worst land nothing is grown at all but the hardy 
tdrdnnra. 

The proportion of rahkar \h much, higher in Kahuta and Murree 
than in the other tahsila. The large rolling villages of the Kahru 
Ilaqa have all been classed as “rakkar,” except where Hiligent level¬ 
ling and embanking have converted them into good lands. Conse¬ 
quently, while in the rest of the district rabi crops preponderate 
over kharif crops on the worst lands here the position is reversed 
and the worst lands are kept for the kharif crops. T^ramira, 
which is the rakkar crop of the plains, does not appear. The 
characteristic cropping is inferior kharif pulses. Moth is the 
commonest pulse in the Kahru and Kallar Kahuta Circles, but in 
the hills mash takes its place. In the Kahru l ircle the pebble 
ridges grow little but moth and kuhith and those only in occasional 
years. Little ploughing is done in rakkar land and little ploughing 
is needed. It is generally thought suflicieut to plough once, then 
to scatter the seed and plough it in. On such lands the yield is 
small and nothing but the pressure of necessity causes them to be 
cultivated. In fact much more damage is done to undergrowth 
and grazing in clearing these lands, than benefit accrues to the 
cultivator. 

The Gujar Khan zamlndars are the best agriculturists in the 
district. 

With few exceptions they are laborious and careful cultivators. 
Malliars here as elsewhere are the best, but a Malliar is at his best 
growing garden crops on a well and for Mrani cultivation is not 
better than other men. Of the rest Gnjars and Awans rank highest 
and Ghakkars and Sayyads lowest. Gbakkars and sayyads pride 
themselves on their indifference to agriculture but the pressure of 
poverty is forcing even them to habits of more industry. The life 
of a zamindar, who would wrest from the average holding of four or 
five acres a living for himself and his family, is one of unceasing 
toil and the most careful thrift. 

Sowings for the rabi crop begin at the end of Assu (Septem- 
bor-October). The best days for sowing are from 17th to 20th Assu, 
'I'hese are known as the dhaya or two-and-a-hnlf days. When the 
dhaya comes round the whole village turns out and ploughing 
goes on for as long as the men and cattle can work. Rabi sowings 
are nearly always done with the drill. When the dhaya has passed, 
sowing.^ stop till 2.')th A.ssu and then go on till the end of the month, 
•and into the next month of Katak. The early sowings are deemed 
the best, as the moisture is fre.sh in the ground and the plants 
sprout at once. Good winter rains are, however, essential for 
eatly spt'iug wheat and the later sowings, if less productive, are 
hardier. Roi' this reason the lihuya sowings are confined to the 
Pothwar and Khuddar tracts and are not favoured in the west 
tracts. Where the rabi crop is sown among stalks (wadh) of the 
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kharif (a process known as wadh kd) the date of sn-wing is much. CH AP.I I.A,. 

later. It necessarily follows that lipd'a sowings in the centre Agriculture 

and east of the tahSil are always later than in the west and more 

seed is used. As a general rule there is moisture enough for rabi raotBristioso* 

sowings, and unless the soil is hard and baked, the zamindar sows c“itwation. 

all the land which is prepared for the rabi and trusts that the 

seed will germinate and the winter rains save the crop. 

After the rabi sowings are over there is little to be done to 
the land till the winter rains fall and ploughing begins. Decern* 
ber and January are slack months, and if there are no banks to 
repair or fields to be levelled the men and cattle have 
plenty of leisure. Large numbers of men go off to find labour on 
roads and railways ; even the Simla Railway has been providing 
many of them with employment. At the end of the sowing season 
the cattle are weeded out and the poor ones are sold to save their 
winter keep. Sowings may, however, begin again in December or 
even in January if early rain falls. Barley and sarshaf are the 
favourite grains for late sowings, but wheat also is sown. lough- 
ing begins in Magh when the winter rain falls and the careful 
zamindar does not count the numbei* of his ploughings, but ploughs 
as often as ever he can. Generally men turn out for ploughing in 
bands and plough one anoth«r’s fields in succession. The men and 
the cattle alike work better in company. Rabi crops need little 
weeding. The most that ever is done is to dig up the bhagdt or 
onion weed from the ground. As a matter of fact weeds do not 
spring up fast and weeding is not necessary. When the harvest 
time comes round the whole village, man, woman and child, turns 
out sickle in band. After the harvest, ploughings begin again, 
whether the land is to be cultivated in the kharif or to lie fallow 
till the rabi. Sowings for all but the cotton and late rabi crops 
begin at the end of Har (June-July) and are carried through aS 
fast as possible. As m the rabi, the good days for sowings are 
few and no pains are spared to complete the work before the 
best time has slipped past. Except on lipdra lands, most of the 
kharif sowings are in the stubble of the rabi crops, after of course 
the stubble has been ploughed up. Crops so sown are known as 
narka, nar being a wheat stalk. Unlike the rabi sowings, the 
kharif sowings are made broadcast and not by drill. The use of 
the drill is to get the seed well down itpothe ground and keep it 
moist, but the summer rains are sufficient to render this precau¬ 
tion unnecessary. Kharif crops get more weeding than rabi 
crops, but the weeding is by plough and not by hand. It is 
known as sil and is done by driving the plough up and down 
among the growing plants. It is in the sil that tdrdmira sowings 
are generally done. In Bhadon (August-September) and Assu 
(September-October) ploughings for the rabi b^gin again and 
continue with energy until the time for rabi sowings begins again. 

The clod-crusher is now passed over the land worked up to a fine 
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tilth for the rabi seed. On ihe whole the industry of the cultivator, 
the laborious tiiought which ho gives to every detail of his work, 
the careful thrift with which he hoards his manure and his fodder, 
and the narrow monotony of his daily struggle for existence extort 
the admiration while they invite the sympathy of every recep¬ 
tive observer. 

The Rawalpindi zamindars are not so industrious or so 
thrifty as the peasantry of Gujar Khan, but the standard is a high 
one and they are by no means lazy. The land gets all the cultiva¬ 
tion it needs, and if in the embanking of his fields, in the number 
of his ploughings, or in the laborious manufacture of new cultiva¬ 
tion in unpromising places, the Rawalpindi zammdar falls below 
his neighbour, it is because the pressure of necessity is not so 
severe. Too much industry is not considered good form, and a 
man of high family who works early and late on Ids fields may find 
that ttie disapproval of his tribesmen takes a practical and much 
dreaded form, when he tries to marry his daughters or to get a 
match for his son. The Malliars and Gnjars and the tribes, 
generally, who do not aspire to be considered Rajas, are as indus¬ 
trious as they always are. The chahi and abi cultivation, especially 
when in the hands of Malliars, could hardly be improved, lb is in 
the number of the ploughings, in the amount of weeding and, above 
all, in the levelling and embanking of the fields that the industry 
of the cultivator is displayed. The general course of agricultural 
operations is the same as in Gujar Khan. 'I’he “ dhaya," time for 
sowing is not much obaevved. In the Kharor ait is hardly observ¬ 
ed at all, and indeed the rainfall is not sufficient. In the rest of 
the tahsil it is observed only in the best villages, and by the best 
zamindars. The dhaya is undoubtedly the best time for sowing 
wheat, but a good tilth and early winter rains are essential. In the 
best lipara lauds in this tahsil, rabi sowings are made broadcast, and 
not by drill. Less seed is needed and the plants grow up thicker. 
There seems to be always moisture enough for rabi sowings in fallow 
lands. The crop in years when the summer rains stopped early, is 
often reduced to dire straits before the winter rains begin, but if the 
expected rain falls the crop is all right. 'L'liere is an exception to 
this in rabi sowings in lipara lands. After tlie kharif crop is off tlie 
land, the land usually lies waiting for rain, and as soon as the first 
shower falls, the ploughs are out and the crop is sown. To the late 
sowings on lipara land is due the groat proportion of barley as com¬ 
pared with wlieat on such lands. Weeding is done with the plough 
m the kliarif, the plough being driven up and down among the 
sprouting plants, tearing up grass and weeds and loosening the 
soil around the roots. Maize or cotton often gets the plough in 
this way three times, bajra seldom gets it more than once, but 
good zamindars plough twice. Weeds are more common than 
further south but except on obabi and abi land, the rabi crops are 
never weeded. Bliagut and. papra are the rankest weeds, the 
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former infesting sandy soils ; but it is generally considered too 
much trouble to pull them up. Indeed the laV)our of weeding by 
hand would often be very severe. Thei-e is probably less combina¬ 
tion among the zamindars of Rawalpindi than in Gujar Khan, as 
family disputes are much more common. Men work more alone 
and employ more hired labour for the work which cannot be done 
without help. At harvest time in particular, the importation of 
labour is necessary to all zamindars whose holdings are of any 
size. 

In the hilly portions of the district a lighter Soil and a 
heavier rainfall induce other methods. 

Ploughing is not so necessary as in the plains, but the land is 
ploughed often enough. Levelling and embanking are certainly 
not done with the laborious care of the zamindar of the Pothwar. 
Manured lands must be levelled or the manure will be washed 
out of the soil, but when the manure lands have been levelled, the 
other lands do not receive much attention. The zamindar does 
not toil early and late always levelling and embanking as does his 
neighbour further south, but between sowing and harvest has a 
good deal of leisure on his hands. Ploughing in the hills is always 
done under difficulties and sometimes under great difficulties. It is 
not easy to plough on a hill-side, when both man and cattle are 
in danger of falling out of the field. On the pebble ridges of the 
Kahru Circle the labour of ploughing is excessive. The cattle 
stumble over the boulders with sore and often bleeding feet, the 
ploughman with two blistered hands forcing down the ploughtail, 
and one foot on the plough-share, staggers behind trying to drive 
the coulter down into the rocky grounds. Neither men nor 
cattle can endure such toil long, and the expense of keeping i be 
plough in order is much greater than in level villages. All the 
work is not like this, but cultivation in the hills is, no doubt, 
while it lasts, harder work than in the plains. Nearly all the 
sowing is done by scattering the seed and ploughing it in. All 
the kharif crops are sown in this way, and some of the rabi 
crops, nearly always on lipara land, and sometimes also on 
unmanured land. Generally less seed is used than in the plains, 
but the difference is not considerable. Weeding is little done. 
Potatoes are most carefully weeded by hand. Maize and other 
kharif crops are weeded by driving the plough up and down 
among the shoots. This should be done twice, but is sometimes 
done only once. In the hills, where it is not easy to have out the 
plough, and where the fields are smalL the same effect is produced 
by loosening the clods around the growing plants with the hoe. 
Weeding the rabi crops finds favour with none, save a few bard 
working Malliars. This is not because the crops do not need it, 
for often the weeds and the wheat contend for the mastery of the 
sandy fields, but. it is not tho custom to weed, and it may be that 
the weeding would not be worth the trouble it would give. 
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CHAP, n, A. 
Agriculture 

"Nahri.” 


It will be convenient to describe liere tbe system of cultivation 
on canal, well and spring irrigated lands, and to reserve for a later 
section a description of tbe systems of irrigation. 

Tbe “nabri” or canal irrigation cultivation of the whole district 
is confined to four villages in the extreme north of the Rawalpindi 
Tabsil. Their names are Kbattar, Bhallar Top, Garbi Sikandar and 
Salargah, and tbeii' water-supply is drawn from the Haro River which 
runs through tbe middle of them. The abundance of the water-supply 
has determined the character of the nahri cultivation. The industry 
and care which distinguish the cultivation of irrigated lands every¬ 
where are entirely absent here. It is difficult to deduce any system 
from the multitude of different systems of rotation of crops found 
existing side by side The rule seems to be to take a kharif crop 
whenever it can be taken and a rabi crop when it must be taken. 
The manured Or lip^ra nahri lands are always double*cropp^'d. 
The first crop is nearly always maize and the second crop usually 
barley. The land is given no rest. Abundant flooding with rich 
silt and abundant manure enable the same crop to bo taken year 
after year. Excessive flooding has hardened and soured the canal 
lands to such an extent, that without canal water they will grow 
nothing, and it would take years of fallow to restore the lands to 
such a state that barani crops could be grown upon them. Maize is 
tbe distinctive crop of the nahri cultivation and is grown wherever 
possible. It is grown even without manure on maira lands. On 
maira lands, the usual two-year two-harvest rule is followed, that 
is, first a rabi crop, always wheat, then a kharif crop, generally 
maize, afterwards one year’s fallow. Maize after wheat Seldom 
does well, so the maize often precedes the wheat. Maize is 
reckoned the most valuable crop, and all other crops are only 
subsidiary to maize. Whenever opportunity offers, an extra 
maize crop is grown, and tbe two-year course is modified accord¬ 
ingly. A good deal of cotton is grown and gives good results on 
this land. W eeds and grass spring up in the canal lands with 
a rankness unknown elsewhere in the tahsil. No hand-weeding 
is ever done and tlie grasses choke the thinner crops. Weeding 
with the plough is done to all the important kharif crops. In 
the wheat fields the plants are seen struggling among thriving 
weed«. Everywhere the appearance of the fields is most slovenly. 
Little real ploughing is done; it is thought enough to merely break 
up tbe land for tbe seed. N o irrigation beds are made, but the 
water is turned into tbe fields to run all over them with the 
result that some parts of the fields get too much water and some 
parts too little, while manure is not seldom washed right out of 
the soil. Probably with half the water supply and a system of 
organised management, the yields on the canal lands would be 
better than they are at present, but tbe people are satisfied with 
their present system and defend it, and the point is one only 
of theoretical interest. All the land which can be oommanded 
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from the Haro has long been brought under the plough, and 
there is no possibility of any further extension of cultivation. 

I’he well irrigated area is nil in Murree and a negligible 
quantity in Kahuta. The system of cultivation in Rawalpindi 
and Gujar Khan Tahsils alone need be considered. Everywhere 
cultivation of chahi lands is in the hands of Malliars, often as 
owners or occupancy tenants, always as cultivators. The 
cultivation is of a market garden type and crops are grown for 
sale. In Gujar Khan the Malliars or their women hawk the 
vegetable crops about the surrounding villages and barter their 
produce for grain or clothes or anything else which the zammdars 
have to offer. Only in large villages are Sales made fiir cash. In 
Rawalpindi where most of the wells are within reach of the 
cantonment the produce is carried in there for sale to regular 
dealers. Everywhere in the kharif maize is the principal crop, 
The maize of the Soan wells is famous. The Malliars and other 
zamindars of the Soan are supposed to have special knowledge 
of maize cultivation. It is certain that they select their seed with 
great care, use great quantities of manure and expend great labour 
on the preparation of the soil and on weeding. Maize is indeed 
a very valuable crop, as the yield of grain is very large as com¬ 
pared with that of any other crop, and the stalks are easily saleable. 
It is a common saying that a bad maize and a good bajra crop are 
of the same value. Wheat and barley are grown in Giijar 
Khan mostly by non-Malliar oullivtitors, who do not under¬ 
stand vegetable growing. Sowings generally are early, and the 
plants have to be outback at least once. It is often possible to 
cut the plants for fodder twice before the crop is finally allowed 
to ripen into grain. In Rawalpindi Tahsii wheat and barley are 
grown only partly for grain, and almost invariably ai’e cut back 
at least once before being allowed to ripen. 

But the great profit in well lands is made from the mis¬ 
cellaneous crops. Sugarcane, unknowu in Gujar Khan, is but 
seldom grown in Rawalpindi, but in Rawalpindi itself and in 
Kuri a good deal of cane is grown for eating. No cane at all is 
grown for sugar, but all is out and sold retail. Cotton is grown 
only for the needs of the cultivator’s family, but vegetables of 
all kinds are cultivated. Pepper is everywhere a favourite kharif 
crop, and is profitable. In the rabi carrots, turnips and other 
English garden crops are grown as much as possible. 

The demand for carrots in Rawalpindi Cantonment is very 
large, and some zammdars take contracts for the supply to the 
mounted troops. Around Rawalpindi itself and to a less extent 
in the Soan valley, English vegetables are grown. Potatoes, 
peas, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c., are all grown and the 
prices realised are very high. High class cropping of this kind, 
and the double cropping which is universal, demand large guau- 
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CHAP.II,A. titles of manure, and on the best wells the zamfnd^r’s cattle alone 
Agriculture sufficient to supply manure for his fields. Manure is 

Chabi. bought fi-eely and can be obtained in all large villages where 
there are non-zamlndars, who own more cattle than their 
land, if any, needs. The Municipal sweepings of the city and 
cantonment are in great demand as well manure. Without this 
Supply, the wells around the city could not give the valuable crops 
which they now yield, and the manure from the city is carried 
away in sacks even to the Soan wells, 10 miles away. 

Tobacco is also a favourite crop. Everywhere the growing 
of vegetables, and indeed well cultivation generally is considered 
the proper occupation of a Malliar and derogatory to the dignity 
of a man of family. 

Abi. There is no true abi land in Gujar Khan. Elsewhere it 

varies greatly in character. In Murree and the Pahar Circle of 
Kahuta it is locally known as tlotarh and is irrignted by springs. 

The fields generally lie low on the hill side and the water 
is brought down to them in water channels from the springs 
above. Nearly all the hills have an ample water supply, more 
than can be utilised for the small fields which are commanded. 
Sometimes the water fails in years of scanty rainfall, but this is 
not often the case. Rice demands a good deal of cultivation and 
a good deal of manual labour. No manure is used, but leaves 
are ploughed in and the soil stirred up into a leafy mould. The 
rice is grown in separate beds and the plants are transplanted, 
when ready, to the fields which have been made ready for them. 
The plants are alwayst in waler. It is n<'t the custom to grow any 
crop in rotation with rice. When any other crop is grown it is 
only because the water has failed and a rice crop could not be 
taken. The true hotar field with good cultivation grows rice 
every year and nothing but rice. Elsewhere in the Kahuta Tahsil, 
the ahi lands are irrigated by little cuts from the various 
streams, chiefly the Kanshi. The water-supply is always ample. 
Lands lying low on the border of the stream are not seldom water¬ 
logged and grow rice every year and rice only. At a little higher 
level the cultivation is superior and closely resembles the cultiva¬ 
tion of chahi land. The cultivation is in the hands of Malliars and 
is as dose and - good as they can make it. The value of these abi 
lands varies through very wide limits. The best lands grow maize 
in the kliarif, followed by tobacco, vegetables and wheat in the 
rabi. Sometimes three crops are taken off such land in the year. 
There is another class of land where water is less abundant and 
the owners less careful. Here wheat is the principal crop, 
followed occasionally by maize and kharif vegetables. 

Mice is followed in rotation by no other crop owing to the 
excessive amount of water which rice demands. 

The Rawalpindi abi is of two kinds, montane and submontane. 
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The montane cultivation is in several scattered and difficult CHAP. n.A.. 
villages lying in gorges of the Margalla Range, and even beyond AgriCTlture 
the range on the north. Here the abi lands are of no great value, 

Sometimes ric3 only is grown year after year. More commonly 
wheat and maize, or wheat and mash form the principal rotation. 

Such lands as these are little better than the abi lands lying in 
the hills above them. Far different are the submontane aht lands. 

Here garden cultivation is the rule, wherever the supply of water 
is sufficient and manure abundant. The richest of all the abi lands 
are in the village of Saidpur, 7 miles north of Hawalpindi. Bana¬ 
nas and loquats are the best garden crops, but many English 
vegetables are also grown. Rawalpindi is close by and the road 
is passable to carts. Small patches of bananas are common on 
the banks of all irrigated springs, but in Saidpur bananas are an 
important crop. W.ater is plentiful, the town is large and manure 
abundant, the soil is a rich limestone loam and lastly the village is 
shut in with hills which shelter the gardens from cold winds. The 
banana trees are sown from cuttings and give fruit in the third year. 
Afterwards, pruning, watering and manuring only are necessary 
and the trees go on yielding fruit. The value of the annual yield 
of an acre of bananas is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. Recently 
the trees have been visited by disease and have all been cut 
down. The loquat gardens are also very valuable, but are not 
so profitable as the banana gardens. All the abi lands are not 
fruit gardens, nor are all manured. The lands watered by petty 
springs are always manured j but on the large springs, and the 
Saidpur spring is much the largest, the water is led on to ordinary 
maira lands, which are cropped like other maira fields, but benefit 
by an occasional water flushing. In area, maize and wheat are 
the principal crops. When the land is manured two crops a year 
are always got off it, but without manure two crops, and occasion¬ 
ally three crops, in two years, is all that can be taken. Abi lands 
are greatly valued, and no man’s holding is so large as to induce 
careless cultivation. On the best lands the cultivation is by hand, 
but on all lands no pains are spared to plough the soil and to weed 
the crop. 

There is nothing very specially worthy of note about the agri- Agrioultwai 
cultural implements in use in this district, which are of the usual ‘“plements. 
type. The ploughs are light and similar to those used in other parts 
of the Punjab, and there is no tendency apparent to replace them 
with any other. The woodwork of the plough is usually of olive 
{kao, oka Europea), phnlaa {Acacia modes (a), kkair {Acacia 
catechu), or shtsham {Dalbergia ftissoo). The village carpenter 
makes these implements, receiving the wood and iron from the 
zarafndars. The component parts of a country plough have been 
so often described that it would be useless to recount tiiem here. 

Ploughing is generally done with bullocks, but occasionally 
in Qnjar Khan a donkey may be seen holding up one end of the 
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yoke while a bullock at the other does the work, and sometimes 
when bullocks are scarce cows are employed. The total number of 
ploughs in the district is shown as 61,697, with 95,098 plough 
cattle. The area per plough cultivated on the average is 10 acres, 
but it varies much in different circles. 

Other implements used in agricultural pursuits in this district 
are : — 

Panjdli or jot (yoke), made usually of light wood, Persian 
lilac or bamboo, for yoking oxen to the plough or harrow, 

Ndri (traces), of leather, for attaching the yoke to the 
plough, &c. 

Trat (whip), a whip with wooden handle and leather lash for 
driving oxen. Ghoka (goad) of wood, with iron point. Maira or 
maj (harrow). This is a flat board, some ten inches broad and eight 
feet long. A pair of oxen is yoked to this, and the driver stands 
on the board and drives them over the field to level it before sowing 
after ploughing; usually made of phulaa, tut or pine wood. 

Karrah (earth-board), a large flat board with teeth at the 
lower end. Drawn by bullocks, a,nd used for levelling fields by 
dragging earth from higher portions on to the lower; made of 
various woods, khair, phulm or l4t; much used in this district. 

Jandra or jandri (earth-board), similar to the karrah, but 
smaller and drawn by hand instead of bullocks. Requires two men 
to work it, one to hold it down, the other to drag it. 

Khopa (blinkers), coverings placed over the eyes of bullocks or 
buffaloes when working Persian-wheels, 

Ohhikka or topa (muzzle), made of string, placed over the 
noses of cattle to prevent their eating the crops; also used to 
prevent calves from sucking. 

Soli (seed pipe)* a pip®> headed by a cup, attached to the back 
oI the plough, through which the seed is allowed to fall. 

Trangar, open net for carrying straw or grass. 

Qhomdni or Qhomat (sling), used for frightening birds, &c., 
off the crops. 

Manna (platform), a high platform, with bed of string, placed 
in the fields when the crops are ripening for the watchers to sit 

upon. 

Phdia, a bundle of thorny branches pressed together and 
loaded with stones, dragged by bullocks over the crops to break 
the husks and chop up the straw. 

Tringli (pitch-fork), used for throwing up the mixed grain 
and chaff iuto the air to separate them. 
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Phio, a flat spade, used for throwing the grain into the air after CHAP.ILA. 
it has been already sifted by the tringli, to further divide off the Aeric^ture 
actual grain from chaff and dust. The blade is usually made of a ri i 
shisham carefully planed, the handle of bamboo or light wood. impiementBr* 

Chhoj (winnowing basket), shovel-shaped basket; the smaller 
kind is used for winnowing grain, the larger for sifting refuse. 

Salanga or saUnga (pitch-fork with two prongs), a rough 
wooden pitch-fork, chiefly used for lifting bundles of thorns in 
making thorn hedges. 

Kanddli or kundala (for digging holes), shaped like a straight 
narrow spade, made of wood with iron blade. 

Kahi (spade), a spade with blade at right angles to the handle. 

Kohdri, kulhdri (axe). 

Ddntri or dardti (sickle), sickle for cutting crops, &c. 

Bamba or khurpa (trowel). This is a small trowel or hoe, with 
a short handle. 

Tohra (basket), a large basket for carrying manure. 

Bora, open sack of rough rope for carrying manure, eatth, &c., 
on beasts of burden. 

Oil-mills, known as gkdni, are used to express oil from sarson, 
tdrdmira and other oil-seeds. These are constructed of wood, 
usually of shUham, tut or phulaa and consist of a circular re¬ 
ceptacle of wood, made strong and bound at the top with iron, in 
which the grain to be crushed is placed. At the bottom of this 
is a small outlet for the oil to escape. 

In the centre of the receptacle a heavy wooden crusher revolves 
being yoked by a beam at right angles to itself to an ox or 
buffalo. The horizontal beam is weighted with stones, and as the 
animal paces slowly round, grain is pressed between the vertical 
crusher and the sides of the circular receptacle. The oil is squeezed 
out and escapes below. This is the usual form found throughout 
the Province, and it is to be met with in nearly every village in 
the district. It costs about Rs. 35 to make on the average. 

As no sugarcane is pressed in the district the sugar mill is 
unknown. 

Waste lands are usually ploughed up when first brought Agricultnrti 
under cultivation in January, after a portion of the winter rains operation*, 
have fallen, or in July and August after the summer rains have 
commenced. Unless the lands are particularly suitable for culti¬ 
vation, those broken up by the plough in January will be sown in 
autumn with a spring crop, and those broken up for the first time 
in July and August will be sown for the next autumn crop. Land 
thus broken up will be ploughed up as frequently as its cultivators 
can arrange to do it, before being sown with a crop. 
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Land already under cultivation will get from len to twenty 
plonghings before a wheat or spring crop, and, when lying fallow, 
five or six before an autumn crop, if possible; but when an autumn 
crop immediately follows a spring crop, only two or three plough- 
ings can be accomplished; and similarly, when a spring crop is 
taken on manured lands immediately after an autumn harvest, only 
two or three plonghings can take place. The value of fallow 
plonghings is veiy fully understood in the district, and, speaking 
generally, fallow land is turned over with the plough as often as 
the cultivators can manage it. Large clods are broken up with 
spades and similar implements, sind after the last few plonghings the 
harrow is also run over the fields. In the western tracts where 
the lands are much in the hands of tenants, the same amount of 
labour and care is rarely shown. 

Considerable care is now exercised in the selection of seed for 
wheat growing in Grujar Khan, Rawalpindi and Kahufca, The 
strong, red bearded wheat, locally known as lohi, is the variety 
preferred to any other. Maize seed is also chosen with care, but 
there is room for improvement in this respect in regard to all crops. 

Fowing for the wheat crops is usually done by means of a 
seedpipe at the back of the plough, but when the rains have been 
abundant, it is sometimes done broadcast by band. Autumn crops 
are usually sown by hand. 

The harrow is not much used after sowing, but is some times 
passed over fields to reduce the furrows to the same level when the 
rain has been scanty. 

Weeding is only done frequently on irrigated lands by hand 
and occasionally on rain lands. 

The plough is run through rain-watered lands bearing maize 
or hdira crops, when the crops are still young, at intervals of about 
a foot. This forms drains to let the moisture down to the roots, 
throws fresh soil on to them, and also turns up the weeds. This 
is done two or three times, and is an important operation in hus¬ 
bandry, known in this district as sU. 

Reaping of grain crops is clone with the sickle (ddnlri), 
Ratooning cotton is also cut with the sickle, but when it is desired 
to rotate the crop, the cotton roots are dug out with the spade. 

The grain, in the case of spring crops, such as wheat and 
barley, is threshed out by means of large bundles of thorns, which 
are weighted with stones (phdila) and dragged over the grain by 
cattle driven round and round as it lies on the threshing-floor 
{khaldra). The threshing-floor is a small space in one part of the 
field carefully levelled and then moistened and pressed down by 
the feet of flocks of sheep driven over it, after which some crop of 
little value is first threshed on it, and after it has been thus cleans- 
ed, it is ready for more valuable crops. 
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The autumn crops are trodden out by the feet of cattle driven 
round and round on the threshiti^-floor, which is smaller than that 
used for spring crops. The grain which has been threshed out is 
next winnowed, as soon as a day occurs with sufficient wind to 
carry out the operation. 

The winnowing is done first with the tnngdli or pitchfork, 
and then with the a flat sp.ude-shaped instrument, and con¬ 
sists simply in throwing the grain and chaff straight into the air; 
the wind blows away the light chaff, the grain falling back on to 
the heap. The chhaj or winnowing basket, is not used much for 
sifting grain, Bdjra is the crop in connexion with which it is most 
commonly employed 

After the winnowing is complete, if the crop has been grown 
by a tenant, tbe owner’s and tenant’s shares are sepai’ated off at 
the threshing-floor, and the dues of the village artizans are paid 
at the same time. The owners of the crop are usually at this time 
also much pestered by beggars, to whom it is the practice to give 
small portions of the grain and straw. 

The manure used by the zaraindars of the district consists of 
house-refuse, cattle-dung, droppings of sheep, goats, &o., old 
straw which has mildewed or rotted from keeping, ashes and earth- 
salts. Leaves are also employed in the hills. 

The fields lying near the homestead, which is usually raised 
above the surrounding soil, get manured hy natural drainage, and 
as a result of the habits of the people. Fields at a distance from 
the homestead are aitificially manured, the manure being carried to 
the fields, distributed over them, and then ploughed in. 

In the hill tracts it used to be a common custom for the 
villagers to get the Gujar lierdsmen to collect their flocks on to the 
unsown fields at night, in return for which the owners of the fields 
supplied the herdsmen with food. The droppings of sheep and 
goats are esteemed the most fertilizing form of manure in this 
district. Wherever there are irrigated lands, these get the bulk 
of the available manure. Q’he manure is thrown out on the ground 
first out of sacks, and then spread over it. with the phto or flat 
wooden spade, and is then ploughed in before the crop is sown. 
Manure is also put into fields when the crop has come up. In the 
case of sugarcane and melons, ashes and kallar or earthy-salt are 
used in this way. 

Much manure is used in the hill tracts of Murree and Kahuta. 

Unirrigated lipdra lands get from 80 to 160 maunds per 
acre in the year in which they are manured, but no very accurate 
average can be struck as the amount of manure available for any 
particular field varies very much according to circumstances, the 
number of cattle possessed, by the owner, the distance of the fields 
from the homestead, and the nature of the crop intended to b© 
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CHAP. II,A. sown all affecting the question. Manure is much valued in the 
Agriculture eastern portions of the district. 

Manure. The lands in the Murree and Kahuta hills, which are not 

manured, are of comparatively little value; those that are manured 
bear excellent maize crops, and some wheat. The irrigated lands 
may all be classed as manured, and amount to one per cent, of 
the total area ; seven per cent, of the total cultivated area of the 
district has been classed as lipdra or manured ; of this it may be 
said that one-half, favorably situated, is constantly manured, and 
that the remaining half is a fluctuating area, constant in quantity 
with varying units; that is to say, the same area is manured year 
by year, but the fields chosen to receive the manure vary from 
time to time. 

The following table shows the times of sowing and reaping of 
the principal crops of the district:— 


Statement showing the dates of sowing, harvesting, and storing of crops in the 

Rawalpindi District. 




SoWINU. 

Harvbstino. 

Bioriso. 

Harvest. 

Crops. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 


Maize 

16th May 

12tb June j 
and July. 

29th Sept. 

1 

8th Novr. 

Isfc July 

1 

23rd Deor, 


BAjra . 

June ... 

July 

8rd „ 

19fch Octr. 

1 

8th Novr. 

28tli 11 

< 

W ' 

M 

Hotb, mang aud 
mish. 

13th June 

[ l4th Aug. 

I9th Octr. 

3rd Novr. 

23rd „ 

8th „ 

Til . 

S8th „ 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 


Jow4r 

13tb „ 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do, ... 

Do. 


Wheat . 

4th Octr. 

l4th Novr. 

15th April 

2nd July 

22nd June 

7 th July. 


Barley . 

29th Sept. 

Do. 

5tU „ 

16tb May 

17th 

18th „ 

s 

■0 

Gram . 

Do. ... 

15th Octr. 

16th „ 

20tb April 

13th „ 

27th „ 


Sarsou .. 

15th Sept. 

Do. ... 

11th 

Do. ... 

17th „ 

18th „ 


Tiritnira 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

Do. 


Population The population has been fully dealt with in Chapter I. It is 
enguged in sufiBoient here to say that with the exception of an infinitesimally 
agriouHure, number of artisans, &c., the whole rural population is engaged 

in and dependent on agriculture and to note that the urban popula¬ 
tion, which is confined to Rawalpindi and Murree, amounts to only 
6 per cent, of the population. The exception among the rural popu¬ 
lation includes inhabitants of villages surrounding Rawalpindi who 
find work in the various workshops of the city and cantonment. 
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Daily labour is little required except at harvest time, and then 
it is supplied by men of the agricultural tribes. Kashmiri and 
Pathan immigrants also give a little assistance, and at harvest time 
especially the menial classes supply much of the labour required. 
Occasionally labourers, known as “ kama *’ or “ tahlia ” are 
employed from harvest to harvest or are even entertained 
continuously, but holdings in general are not large enough to 
necessitate this. These men, who are drawn from the poorer 
class of landowners and are sometimes the younger members 
of large families, receive wages from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12 for the half 
year, and also food, clothes, and shoes from the owner. 

Village menials assisting at harvest usually receive a kind 
payment of one load to every twenty loads gathered. 


The following table gives the percentage of the area 
harvested of each of the principal crops on the total crops 
harvested :— 
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Bdjra {Pmicellaria spicata) is the chief food staple and bajra 
stalks are the principal support of the cattle. As a food grain it 
is esteemed second to wheat alone, and in sustaining power it is 
superior even to wheat. It is the most common kharif crop 
throughout the plains. In the hills maize takes the first place. 

In Murree and the hill circle of Kahuta bajra is always an in¬ 
ferior kharif crop, grown only in outlying lands and low down 
near the plains. The best land and tb© most abundant manure are 
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kept for maize. In the Kahru Circle of Kahuta bajra ia the prin¬ 
cipal kharif crop only where ihe maira lands are fallowed every 
other jear. On lipiira maize is the chief crop, but on maira lands 
where a rabi is taken followed by a kharif crop, the kharif crop is 
usually bajra. The year’s fallow is known locally as “ wisah,” 
and this system of cultivating maira lands with two crops and then 
one year fallow is known as the wisAh system. It may be said 
that bajra as an important staple is co-extensive with the wisah 
system on maira land. 

Everywhere else it is grown on every class of land, but is at 
its best as a fallow crop on manured land. The bajra grown on 
maira land is little accounted, but that grown on lipara sometimes 
gives a yield little less than that of maize. There is a very 
great difference between the outturn on manured lands where 
bajra is grown after fallow and on other barani soils where bfijra 
is grown only after a rabi crop, generally wheat, has been taken off 
the land. Bajra is sown usually in the latter half of May and 
June, and is cut in September and the first half of October. The 
best hdjra is grown with the stalks well apart from each other, so 
that the plough can be run between them. 

A common agricultural proverb on the proper method of 
growing various crops runs as follows :— 

Moth supattal, 

Til ghane, 

Dad trap jowar ; Githon utte bajra, 

Dalanga utte bar 

which signifies that moth should be grown with the plants, at a 
distance from each other; til with them close together; jowdr 
stalks at a frog’s leap distance from each other; bajra stalks a span 
apart, and cotton stalks separate one pace from each other. 

The bajra of the district is of excellent quality. About two seers 
per acre seed grain are sown broadcast. Great care is taken at 
harvest time to protect this and other kharif crops from birds. 
The yield per acre in the plains is about 320 seers on lipara, 160 
seers on maira and 120 seers on rakar lands. In the hills the yields 
are less. Lipara gives about 240, maira 120, and rakar about 100 
seers per acre. 

Jowar, or the great millet, is never in the hills and very seldom 
in the plains grown as a grain crop. It is almost entirely grown 
thick-sown for fodder, and is then known as charri. It is not 
accounted so useful as bdjra. The stalks of jowar are better 
fodder than anything bajra can yield, but the grain is eaten only 
by the poorest, while the cattle have grown to like bajra. It is, 
however, the most valuable and useful of all fodder crops. ’I'he 
kharif fodder crops are entirely charri. Jowar gown thickly is an 
exhausting crop, and where, as near Rawalpindi, jowar is taken off 
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the same land year after year, it is necessary sometimes to sow CHAP.II.A., 
thinly. It is grown on all classes of soil. The owner always Agri^ture 
takes a share of jowar, even though he may take no share of any 
other fodder. The yields are much the same as for bajra. The cash 
value of charri is about Rs. 20 on lipara, Bs. 15 on maira and 
Rs. 10 on rakar lands. 

The pulses are mung, moth and mash (phaseollus mungo, Pulses, 
aoonitifolius and radiatus). They are an important crop in Gujar 
Khan and the Kahru and Kallar Kahuta Ilaqas of Kahuta Tahsll. 

In Gujar Khan pulses are next to bajra, the principal kharif crop. 

Miing is the characteristic pulse of the Pothwar plain. In many 
villages it is accounted little less valuable than bajra. The best 
land for mung is the site of old village abadis, where the kallar in 
the soil is particularly favourable to its growth. These lauds are 
known locally as “pind,” and in the kharif miing is the only crop 
grown and is looked on as one of the best revenue paying crops. 

The grain of miing grown on “ pind” lands can be distinguished 
by the eye from other miing, being larger and brighter in colour. 

The miing in Bijnial in Gujar Khan is locally famous. Except on 
these favoured patches miing is not a valuable crop, and is grown 
only with bajra or where bajra will not grow. In Rawalpindi 
Tahsil miing is almost confined to the villages south of the Scan. 

In Kahuta and Murree it is of importance in the Kallar Kahuta 
Circle alone. 

Moth is a hardy crop grown on inferior lands. It is more 
valnable for the fodder than the grain. It is largely grown near 
Rawalpindi Cantonment and the large camping grounds, and in the 
Kahru Circle of Kahuta Tahsil, where the large areas of stony, 
sloping rakar land will grow nothing except occasional crops of 
inferior jiulses. In the latter tract it takes the place on rakar land 
of the taraMra of less rainy tracts. Mash is the bill pulse. 

Pulses are growing only on unirrigated barani soils, mung 
getting the best land, and moth only poor land. The value of the 
pulses as resting and refreshing soil which has been exhausted by 
excessive cropping is well recognized, and the strong position which 
pulses hold even on the best land is due to this recognition. Moth 
is generally grown alone, but miing and mash may be grown with 
maize or bajra, or they may be grown alone. These pulses are sown 
immediately after rain in April, and are easily grown requiring 
little labour. Moth and miing yield about 120 seers on an acre of 
lipara, 100 seers on maira and 80 seers on rakar. Mash yields are 
160 seers on lipara, 120 seers on maira and 80 seers on rakar. 

Of no importance in Gujar Khan, maize in Rawalpindi Tahsil, uaiz* 
though only foiuth in order of acreage among the kharif crops, in 
point of importance is second to bajra alone. In the hills it is by 
far the principal crop of the year. In Rawalpindi Tahsil it is the 
principal, sometimes almost the only kharif crop, on irrigated soils j 
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on barani soils it is grown seriously only on llpara; on unmanured 
Soils it IS Ilf no im(>ortance. Maize i.s the principal support of the 
people and of the cattle in the hills. All classes of land in Mnrree 
are put under this crop. In the Kahru Circle of Kahuta it is the 
principal croj) on manured land. In the Kallar Kahuta Circle it is 
the most valued kharif crop on lipara lands, and the best lands are 
put under maize. 

As a food maize is not so palatable, nor so sustaining as bajra, 
but throughout all the hill tracts it is the staple food of the people. 
Milk is considered necessary to make maize digestible, and large 
quantities of milk are consumed in the maize eating tracts. 
Another difficulty with maize is the difficulty of grinding it into 
flour. It cannot be ground in the ordinary hand mills, unless it 
has first been slightly roasted. In the hills most of the villages 
have water-mills, generally worked by non-owners, and there the 
maize goes to be converted into flour, the mill owner usually 
charging his fee of one seer in twenty. 

There are many varieties of maize. The commonest are the 
white and the yellow called respectively sufed or cMtti and pUi. 
Besides these, varieties called sattri, saitbi and kari are sown in 
Murree 'I'ahsil. Tiie last is also grown in Rawalpindi. The white 
and the yellow varieties are used for all purposes without much 
distinction. The only vaiiety which appears to be grown almost 
entirely for fodder is that called kari. It is not very good to eat, 
and thrives best in a cold climate. In the Murree Tahsil pre¬ 
ference is given to one or other of the five varieties there grown 
according to the more or less elevated position of the fields and 
consequent alternations of climate. That called “ saithi ” only 
thrives in a cold climate and has this advantage that it can be 
cultivated in inferior lands. 

In the Rawalpindi Tahsil, the variety called Jeari, owing to the 
superior nature of the soil, can be brought to greater perfection 
than in Murree, and is in that tahsil preferred to pili. As a 
matter of fact, all the varieties grown are used for all purposes, 
and it is not customary to set apart any particular variety for 
making flour, for masting, or for use as a vegetable. 

Maize (mahld) is, in most parts of the district, preceded and 
succeeded by barley, and except in chdhi, or well-watered lands, it 
is usual only to take one crop off the land in the year. 

It is generally admitted that wheat does not do well alternated 
with Indian corn; and especially in the Murree Tahsil, where the 
soil is poor, if sown after wheat, the maize crop is a failure. 
Similarly wheat cannot succeed maize, though only one crop be 
taken in the year. 

The system of husbandry differs much in different tahsils. In 
the Rawalpindi Tahsil maize is sown on the 1st July in manured 
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land and about, the 15tli July in chdhi or woll-wntered lands, and CHAP.II,A. 
nahri or canal-watered lands. The seed germinates in three or AgricaltTire 
four days, and the first godi (hoeing) ia effected in about ten days 
from sowing. At this time water is also turned on in irrigated 
lands. When the land surface has caked aft^r watering, a second 
gfodi or loosening of the surface soil is effected. Before the crop 
reaches maturity, the land is also furrowed (sil) three times. 

Irrigated lands are ploughed throe or four times, and bdrdni 
lands eight times before sowing. This differs directly from the 
system porsued in the M urree hills, where only two ploughings are 
effected. Manure is applied before sowing in all lands in this tahsll 
(Rawalpindi), and, indeed with very few exceptions, this is the 
general custom in the district, the outturn depending to a great 
extent on the richness of the soil. 

The cob or bhioHjt, {chhalli) ia fairly matured in sixty days, 
but is left foi’ ten days more before the stalks are cut down. 'J’he 
cobs and stalks are then collected in heaps, called phonsa, and 
exposed to the rays of the sun for fifteen days. 'I'he cobs are then 
separated from the stalks and placed in the threshing-floor, and the 
seed is either beaten from the core with clubs, or removed by the 
trampling of cattle. 

In Murroe Tahsil the land has to bo highly manured in the 
more elevated tracts. Sowing takes place in May and June. 

Except in the lower lands, where the climate is warm, the crop 
does not mature for four mouths. In these lands the variety called 
sattri is grown, which ripens in sixty days. Thei'e is no rotation 
of crops in this tahsil as far as maize goes. It is generally sown 
once a year in all manured {lipdra ) lands. If the land becomes 
impoverished, it is allowed to lie fallow for a year, or potatoes, are 
tried. Only two ploughings are effected before sowing. More 
than two ploughings ai’c thought deleterious. Manure is put in in 
July, August and Si’ptember. The snow then falls and causes the 
manure to percolate the surface soil. After the snow has disap¬ 
peared, the Iniid is furrowed for sowing, which is done broadcast, 
eight s^rs sufficing for one kanal. GoM is effected soon after the 
appearance of the crop, and furrowing (sil) when the plants are a 
foot high. Mothi foi- cattle is sometimes sown along with the 
maize, and grows with it, the proportion being J mothi, f maize. 

After exposure in the phassa for 15 days after reaping, the seed is 
beaten off the core with sticks. Sowing is always effected after a 
seasonable rain. 

The most successful cultivators of maize are the MalliSrs or 
Arains, a most industrious class, and the best cultivators in the 
district. Their success is obtained by constant ploughing before 
sowing; assiduous atteiitioii to the crop by Aveeding, godi; and sil; 
and care in the selection of seed. The finest seeds of the finest 
cobs are most carefully preserved for next year’s sowing. 
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CHAP.n,A. The Awans are also successful cultivators of maize, and very 

Agric^ture rival the Malliars. Of course in maize cultivation, the 

amount of manure available, timely rainfall, and a judicious rota¬ 
tion of crops, are all most importajit factors; but what is required, 
to improve the quality of the maize grown is a careful selection of 
seed by the cultivators, and the fostering care displayed by the 
Malliars in bringing their crop to maturity. 

In yield no crop, except rice, can compare with maize. It is a 
common place that good bajra and poor maize give an equal yield. 
The yield of maize is commonly reckoned as little less than double 
that of bajra. 

On chahi land the yield of maize is about 720 seers per acre, 
but on the Kharora well lands not much more than 500 seers is 
realised. Lipara everywhere gives about 600 seers, las and maira 
400 seers, and rakar 200 seers. The yield on the abi of the Soan 
Ilaqa is about the same as on well lands. Elsewhere the yield on 
abi lands is the same as on lipara. The nahri lands of the Kiandhi 
Soan tract give about 500 seers, less than the yield on lipara. The 
reason is that maize needs manure to do really well, and most of 
the nahri lands are unmanurod. On the manured nahri land the 
yield is quite as good as on chahi land. 

Bice. Rice is grown only on abi lands in Murree and parts of 

Kahuta Tahsfl. On the Kallar Kahuta Circle rice lands lie low on 
the banks of the torrents, and being water-logged, will grow 
nothing but rice. In the other circles the rice fields are low down 
on the hill sides, and are flooded from streams. Many kinds of rice 
are grown, but none are superior and none are much sold. 

The ground is first flooded in March, then ploughed up and 
levelled with the harrow {maira) and weeded; the seed is then 
soaked for a week, and when it commences to break it is taken and 
sown very thickly in a corner of the field which has been manured 
with dreh or hliailcar leaves. It remains thus in the ground 
throughout Jeth (May, June), and is kept well flooded. The rice 
fields are kept flooded, and well ploughed up in Har (June and 
July) three times, and the water well mixed into the ground, 
which is then levelled, and the rice plants are then taken out and 
planted over the field by hand at a distance of one foot from each 
other. This goes on until the end of July, the fields being kept 
continuously under water and carefully weeded. In October the 
rice ripens, the water is run off and the crop is cut. The yield is 
about 450 seers per acre. 

Potatoes. Potatoes are grown only in the Murree Tahsil, and only 

in the higher parts of that tahsil. The villages growing potatoes 
are nearly all near Murree and belong to the Dewal and Charihan 
Ilaqas. A few villages in the Satti Ilaqa of Kotli grow potatoes, 
but the area is quite small. When the limited number of villages 
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growing potatoes is considered, the importance of the crop to CHAF.II.A< 
them is much greater than is represented, by the fact that the Agri^tnre 
average area under potatoes is only 3 per cent, of the average 
annual cropped area of the whole tahsil. Potatoes are the most ^ 
valuable crop grown in the hills. The cultivation of potatoes 
receives more attention than that of any other crop. The land 
always lies fallow for the previous harvest and is carefully scraped 
and levelled before the crop is sown. Manure is nearly always, 
but not invariably, used, whatever may be the recorded class of 
the soil. All the work is done by band. The seed trenches are 
made and the ridges built up by hand and the plants are carefully 
weeded. Two kinds of potatoes are grown, known as the English 
and Kalsi or native varieties. The English variety needs more 
cultivation, but bulks larger and ripens earlier than the other. 

The price of potatoes changes with the season and great profit 
awaits the zamindar who can get bis early potatoes to market 
before his neighbours. Potatoes are reckoned a most exhausting 
crop, the most exhausting save charri that the land can grow. It 
is but seldom that two successive crops can be taken off the same 
land. The yield varies within a very wide range and the crop is a 
delicate one. The yield may go up to 25 maunds per kanal, but 
this is considered remarkable, as indeed it is. It will be safe to 
take the average yield as 6 maunds per kanal for lipara land, 

3 maunds per kanal for maira and 2 maunds for rakar. The 
ordinary price is from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2>8 per mauud, but the price 
of early new potatoes rises to Rs. 5 and more per maund. The 
potatoes have always to be carried into Murree and often down to 
Rawalpindi for sale. It will be safe to assume the village price 
at Re. 1-8 per maund. Following this calculation the gross value 
of the potato crop per acre matured is— 

Rs. 

Abi, lipara ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 

Maira ... ... ... ... ... ... 36 

Rakar ... ... ... ... ... ... 24 

Labour is generally employed to help with the sowing and 
the weeding, and this is paid for in cash. Except when the fields 
are close to the village site, they have to be watched night and 
day to keep out pigs. Potatoes are nearly always grown by 
owners or cash-paying tenants, and it is difficult to determine the 
exact custom as to the expenses of cultivation. However, it is 
clear that the owner has to help both witli the seed and with the 
labour, which must be hired when potatoes are grown. 

Cotton is of little importance anywhere and is grown only cotton, 
to meet the domestic needs of the cultivator. Nowhere are there 
large areas under cotton, and nowhere does its cultivation extend 
beyond occasional patches. Though grown on every class of 
soil it is not accounted a valuable crop. Being a hardy plant it is 
common on inferior maira and rakar soils, where the yield is very 
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small indeed. It is sown in April broadcast, but scantily, so that 
the plants will not press on each other. Furrowing (siZ) is done 
after it has begun to come up. 

Wheat is by far the most important crop of the year in 
all the plains portions of the district, Gujar Khan is pre-eminently 
a wheat-growing tahsil and Gujar Khan wheat is of more than 
local celebrity. Rawalpindi grows the same proportion of wheat, 
grows the same wheat, and grows it in the same way though 
with perhaps less industry. In the hills wheat is of little 
importance and a heavy crop is unknown. North of Qora Galli 
it is not sown at all, the heavy snow so retarding its growth that 
it cannot be got off the ground before the maize sowing season 
has begun. The variety preferred is the strong bearded wheat 
known locally as “lohi,” “rattar” or “ ratti.” A little soft white 
bearded wheat is grown, but it is used only for white flour and 
is not much favoured. Beardless wheat is little sown. Great 
care is taken in selecting the seed for sowing and the best 
land is always kept for wheat. All classes of soil are put under 
wheat. The yield on nahri is lower than on unirrigated lipara 
land. Wheat does not flourish on uahri land. It is sometimes 
grown after a kharif crop has been taken off the ground, and 
even if grown in fallow land the weeds of the nahri soil and not 
seldom the excessive water prevent any very luxuriant crop. 

The best time for sowing is early in October, but if favourable 
rains do not fall about that time, it can be sown up to the end 
of December. When an autumn crop has already been taken 
off the land it is usually sown, if possible in November. In some 
parts of the district, when the autumn crop has not been favourable, 
and it has not been possible to sow it before, wheat has occasionally 
been sown as late as January, but this is done only under pressure 
of necessity. 

The crop requires weeding occasionally about the end of 
December and beginning of January ; the piiai or wild leek being 
the commonest weed. After this the fields then require little or no 
attention, until the time comes for cutting the crop. 

Heavy rains are desirable in August and September before 
sowings, and, speaking generally, the zammdars think they cannot 
have too much rain while the crop is in the ground. Rains in 
Chet (March), however, are most prized, the people having a 
proverb to the effect— 

Wasse Chetar, 

Na ghar meve na khetar, 
or 

Wasse Chet, 

Na khal mitte na khet. 

the meaning being that, there is no room anywhere for the 
grain when rains fall in March. 
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Wheat ripens in different parts of the district at various CHAP.IIX 
periods. In the plains it is cut as early as the end of April; 
in I he hills as late as July. Wheat is in this district very rarely ^^eat 
sown in conjunction- with any other cerenl or pulse and different 
varieties of wheat are not sown in the same field. 

Mustard {sars-m) and tdrdmira is often sown, especially in 
Gujar Khan, along with wheat. This is never, however, allowed 
to ripen, but is taken out early in the year for fodder and other 
purposes. It was at one timo supposed that this practice rendered 
the wheat more liable to rust {kummi), but careful enquiries made 
on this point did not bear out the assumption. 

Rust, known as kummi or kungi, is the result of damp 
cloudy weather. Rain alone does not appear to produce it unless 
accompanied and followed by heavy damp close weather. If 
the weather between the showers of rain is bright and wind 
springs up, the tendency to rnst-is dissipated, and it is wonderful 
to see how much good a few clear fresh days will do even to crops 
which have already begun to rust, provided the mischief has not 
gone too far. Rust ami hailstones in spring are the greatest 
dangers to which the wheat crops of the district are exposed. 

The yield on chahi lands is about 400 seers per acre, but the 
well lands of the Kharora yield not more thsn 320 seers. 

Abi gives a yield little less than chahi land, except in the 
hills where the yield is only about 240 seers. About 280 seers is 
realised on the nahri lands of Rawalpindi. 

Lipara everywhere gives about 320 seers, except in the hills 
where 240 seers is the average yield, and in the Kharora whore the 
outturn is not much more than 200 seers. Las yield about 300 
seers, and maira 240, but in the hills and the Kharora the yield 
is not more than 180 seers. The Kabru maira gives an outturn of 
about 200 seers. Rakar lands vary between 100 and 140 seers. 

Barley is not anywhere an important crop. Nearly all the barley Barley, 
is grown on lipara land. It is never grown on inferior lands. It 
can be sown much later than wheat, ripens much earlier, and 
nearly always yields more. For these reasons it is favoured in the 
hills, and rabi sowings often do not take place until very late. 

The oilseeds are tdrdmira and mrshaf (Brassica campestris). OiUaed*. 
They are grown only in Gujar Khan and Rawalpindi Tahsils, and 
in the south of Kahuta I'ahsil. Further north their place is taken 
by kharif pulses. Tdrdmira is grown on bad rakar land and on the 
banks between fields or is sown in the bajra field. It is reckoned 
very exhausting to the soil, but it is very hardy and springs up 
everywhere. In rainy years it sows itself and grows as a weed. 

Sarshaf is sown mixed with wheat, and almost entirely on lipara 
land. It is of two kinds. White sarshaf, which is grown with wheat, 
is a good cattle fodder. Black sarshaf, which is much rarer, is 
grown as a separate crop, and is esteemed a good spinach vegetable. 
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CHAP.n,A. Both sarshaf and taramira are sown in the end of September, and 
Aericiilture when allowed to ripen for oilseed are cut in the second half of 

OilseedB April. Both are much cut for fodder, and are cooked as a pot 

' *' herb for the people. Taramira is the favourite food of cattle. 

The yield of both is about 140 seers on all lands except rakar 
where the outturn is from 80 to 100 seers. 

Gram. Gram is of little importance anywhere. Being a pulse it is 

a useful and refreshing crop, but cannot stand frost and cold. In 

a few villages only it is grown on fallow lands. Usually it follows 

bajra. The outturn under favourable conditions on fallow land is 
greater than that of wheat, but not when it is grown after a kharif 
crop. In yield it differs little from barley. 

Other rabi Other rabi crops consist of a little massar, alsi and other 
small pulses and oilseeds. Safflower (kasumha) has disappeared 
owing to the use of aniline dyes. 

Fruit trees. Tho following acoouut of the fruit trees of the Murree and 
Kahuta hills is taken from Mr. Kitchin’s Assessment Report of 
those tahsils. 

Throughout the high hills in the two tahsils, and especially 
in the Murree Tahsil, fruit trees grow in every village. The 
fruit is hawked about by the owners during the season. Large 
quantities come into Murree every day and are hawked about the 
bungalows or sold in the bazars. At the end of the Murree season 
the zamlnddrs load up their bullocks and donkeys and take the fruit 
down to Rawalpindi for sale. From the Kahuta hills most of fruit 
goes down to the Kahuta plains and is sold there in towns and 
large villages. As a general rule the owners aud occupancy ten¬ 
ants themselves look after the trees aud take the fruit. A tenant- 
at-will may take the fnrit, but in such cases he is generally a cash¬ 
paying tenant of old standing, and such tenants not seldom think 
themselves as good as the owners. Sometime the tenant takes the 
fruit and gives a share to tbe owner corresponding to the share or 
produce which he pays. The rule, however, is that the owner 
takes the fruit. At this settlement the fi nit trees in the Murree 
Tahsil and in the Pahar Circle of Kahiita, where alone fruit trees are 
common, were enumerated in the course of the settlement. The 
number of different kinds of trees is very numerous, but in 
the table below they have been grouped together under their main 
sub-divisions and the English names given :— 


Tahsil or Oirole, 

Walnut. 1 

Pear.. 

Apple. 

Apricot, j 

Peach. 1 

Grape. 

Loquat. 

Amlok (Lo¬ 
tus). 

B 

0 

S 

Majigo. i 

Murree . 

Tahfir . 

4,300 

381 

19 , 924 ! 

2,489 

395 ' 

231 

1 

7,009| 

867 

5,725 

831 

466 

38 

24 

13,895 

120 

3,761 

1 

14 

202 
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Walnuts are the most valuable of all the fruit trees, and some CHAP.II,A. 
individual trees, have a great reputation. Above 4,000 feet, every Agriculture 
village has its trees and in the autumn Murree and Rawalpindi are walnot* 
flooded with the produce. The trees are grown from seed and begin 
to give fruit when about 20 years old. There are two kinds, 
known as Ohanja an^ Bata. The former has a thin skin and sells 
readily. The latter has a small fruit and thick skin, and is not 
much grown. An average tree yields about 2,500 walnuts per 
year. A good tree yields much more than this, but the crop is 
precarious and often fails. The price varies from 1,000 to 1,600 
per rupee, according to the season and the quality of the fruit. 
Calculating that half the trees are bearing at a time the average 
produce per tree may be estimated at Re. 1. 

Pears include several kinds of different trees, known as Pear*. 
Batangi, Batang, Nakh and Naspati. Batangi is the wild pear 
which grows in the forests. The other trees are got by grafts on to 
the Batangi. Their value is in the order in which they are written 
above, Naspati being the most valuable. Even the last is not very 
palatable and there are only a few trees in the whole district which 
can be compared with the pear of Kashmir. Taking them all 
round, a value of 10 annas per tree per annum is as much as 
would be safe to assume. The N4kh is the most common of all 
the fruit trees, and the fruit is exported far south of Rawalpindi. 

The apples are various kinds of orab apples, and there are Apple#, 
but few trees which give a sweet and delicate fruit. An average 
of four annas per tree is a sufficient estimate of the annual produce. 

The apricots are of several kinds, but none are good. The trees Apricot#, 
are grown from seed and begin to give fruit in about the tenth year. 

The value of the produce may be estimated at 8 annas per annum. 

The peach generally grows wild, and though it receives some pe»ohe». 
attention is not a valuable tree. There are a few good trees, but 
they are uncommon, four annas per tree per annum is a sufficient 
estimate. 

The grapes of the tahsil are small and sour and receive little Grape#, 
attention. The fruit sells as low as Re. 1 per maund. An esti¬ 
mate of four annas per tree is sufficient. 

The loquat is a valuable tree and in the District Board garden Loquat. 
at Chattar yields a large income. There are very few in the hills. 

1 estimate Re. 1 per tree. 

The Amlok is a very common tree in the Murree hills and Amiok. 
reaches a fine size. It is sometimes planted, but often grows 
alone. The fruit is poor stuff and sells at about six annas per 
maund. An estimate of eight annas per tree may be made. 

The plum is little better than the ber tree of the plains and 
one anna per tree is sufficient. 


Plum. 
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Mangos. 


A great many mangos grow in tlie Kahdta plains, but these 
have not been enumerted. The tree does not grow high up in 
the hills and suffers heavily from frost. The produce is about Re. 1 
per tree per annum. Following out these calculations it will be 
seen that the value of the trees in rupees is as follows:— 


Tahsil or Oirole. 

Walnut. 

Pear. 

Apple. 

Apricot. 1 

Peach. 

Grape. j 

1 

o 

i 

s 

4 

Plum. 

§ 

Total. 

: 


Rb. 

Rb. ^ 

Hb. 

Rb. 

Rb. j 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rb, 

Rb. 

Ra. 

Murree ... . 

4,300 

12,462 

99 

8,504 

1,431 

IIV 

24 

6,947 


14 

29,128 

fahar ... . 

881 

1,566 

68 

434 

88 

9 


eoj 

236^ 

202 

2,783 


It will be noticed that according to this estimate the value of 
the fruit in the Murree Tahsfl is more than double the revenue. 
The estimate is perhaps liberal and the crop is undoubtedly very 
precarious, but it is certain that there are many villages in the 
Murree I'ahsil, especially in the western half of the tahsil, in which 
the value of the fruit greatly exceeds the revenue demand. 

Eiteneionof The present Cultivated area is 6 per cent, more than that of 
euitiTatioii. Settlement (1885), (about twenty years ago), which again was 
an increase of 46 per cent, on the area of the Regular Settlement. 
The rate of increase varies with the amount of ouhurable area still 
left to be brought under the plough. It is high in the hills and less 
marked in the plains. In Gujar Khan the increase since last 
Settlement is 2 per cent., and in Rawalpindi and the Kallar Eahuta 
fixtenBioD of Tahsil 9 per cent. The increase in the percent- 

cultivation in age of cultivated area has been continuous, while the percentage 
the plains. qj (julturable area shows a continuous decrease. Especially in 
Gujar Khan the population is pressing hard on the soil, and all 
land which is really culturable has been or is being broken up. 
The unculturable land is mostly rock and ravine and is of little use 
even for grazing. In the plains generally there is a lack of 
grazing for horned cattle, and though sheep and goats can pick 
up a living on the banks of ravines and in the sides of the 
hills, horned cattle are necessarily almost entirely stallfed. In 
Rawalpindi Tahsil, the chief increase is in the Kharora Oircle, 
where the area shown as unculturable and owned, by the people, 
though constantly diminishing, is still large. It would not be 
safe to say that further extension of cultivation is not to be 
looked for. Something will always be done to extend cultivation 
by banking up and levelling the countless little ravines, and by 
breaking up land which at present seems quite unfit for culti¬ 
vation, but the nature of the uncultivated waste gives little reason 
to expect much extension of cultivation. The chief improvements 
to be looked for are in a change of class of soil. As the population 
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presses more hardly on the soil, rakar lands are continually being 
levelled up and improved, and in course of time are fit to rank 
as maira. Manure too is more economically used and more 
widely spread, while lipara tends to increase with increase in 
population and live-stock. 

Increase in cultivation since last Settlement in the Kahru 
Ilaka is 15 per cent., while in Murree Tahsil and the Pahar Ilaka 
of Kahiita it reaches the high figure of 32 per cent. All classes of 
soils have increased, and there is room for further increase. The 
extension of cultivation is going on fast. Common land may 
not be partitioned save with the leave of the Deputy Commissioner, 
and, each shareholder, however, small his holding, can break up 
as much land as he likes, secure from the chance of ejectment 
when the land is partitioned. Until recently the breaking up 
of common land was absolutely forbidden under heavy penalties, 
except with the leave of the Deputy Commissioner. Within the 
last three years the rules have been redrafted and the breaking 
up of land is forbidden when damage is done to trees and under¬ 
growth. The people have not submitted to the rules, which, in¬ 
spite of occasional prosecutions and fines, appear to be almost 
wholly inoperative. Indeed pressure on the soil is very great, 
and the breaking up of land goes on apace. Water too is abund¬ 
ant and the abi lands are steadily increasing. 


The main facts connected with transfers of land are set forth 
in the following statement, which shews the average annual aliena¬ 
tions by five-yearly periods :— 



Mortoaqb with 

FOSSSBfllON, 

Bkdsmptionb, 

Sales or pbruanint 

TRANSFERS FOR 
VALUa, 

Vears, 

Naraber 
of trans¬ 
actions. 

Cnltivated 
area trans¬ 
ferred. 

Number 
of trans¬ 
actions. 

Cultivated 
area trans¬ 
ferred. 

Number 
of trans- 
aotions. 

Cultivated 
area trans¬ 
ferred. 

1880-1886 

1886-86 to 1889-9.0 ... 

1890.9] to 1894-95 ... 

1895-90 to 1899-1900 ... 

1900.01 to 1904-06 ... 

1906-06 . 

2,439 

2,790 

2,723 

2,899 

2,238 

4,156 

4,218 

4,165 

2,619 

2,400 

734 

1,369 

2,083 

2,341 

1,161 

2,320 

2,880 

2,685 

8,122 

8,236 

4,213 

6,869 

6,249 

6,928 

4,183 

4,796 

6,110 

6,976 

6,086 


Conditions under which transfers are made vary very 
much, fn Gujar Khan (and the conditions of the Kallar Kahuta 
Circle of Kahuta Tahsil are much the same) the population is 
entirely rural and notably industrious, and the money-lending class 
not very strong. Only about one-half the sales and about one-third 
of the mortgages have been made to money-lenders. Almost all 
the rest have gone to members of agricultural tribes. 

The alienees are generally soldiers and men who have made 
money in contracts or even in day labour. It is the ambition of 
every soldier to buy a little land, and there is far more money 
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Agriculture 


Extension of 
oaltiration in 
the hills. 


Land trau- 
fers. 

AgrioDltars 

indebtsdneii, 
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CHAF-II>A. seeking investment than land to he acquited. Among men of this 
Agri^ture class mortgages are not popular and indeed mortgages are not 
Landtrans- Considered respectable by the best zammdars. A very large 
fers. amount of the mortgage with possesion to zaminddrs is mortgage 

iodebtedneBT' name. Either the mortgagee cultivates and pays the fSl 

kind rent to the proprietor, or he takes the produce in liquidation 
of the principal. Such mortgages are known as kaldl to distin¬ 
guish them from hardm mortgages, in which the mortgagee takes 
rent in lieu of interest. Of the actual proportion which hdldl 
mortgages bear to the total there are no figures to show, but the 
proportion is considerable. The Hindu transferees are nearly all 
money-lenders, and generally Khatris. Every zamindar keeps a 
running account with the money-lender and almost all money¬ 
lenders have acquired land usually a little, often a very great deal; 
yet in most villages the position of the money-lender is not very 
strong and the zamindar holds his own. The Muhammadan trans¬ 
ferees who are not members of agricultural tribes are generally 
of menial caste. Kashmiris have acquired a great deal of land 
and in some villages there are skilled carpenters who amass money. 
Every menial whose work has a cash value outside his own village 
endeavours to save enough to buy a little land and to improve his 
social position. 

Fraudulent enlistment is very common and there are many 
soldiers, and some native officers, who are accounted menials in 
their own villages. To such men as these landlessness is a con¬ 
stant disgrace and a constant danger, and they strain every nerve 
to acquire a little holding of their own, that they too may be 
accounted zamindars. 

The cause of indebtedness is seldom extravagance. Debau¬ 
chery is almost unknown and is strongly condemned by public 
opinion. Extravagance in marriages and festivals, and above all 
in litigation, is a common cause of debt, but the principal cause is 
simply misfortune. Holdings are so small and the margin of safety 
so narrow, that any misfortune may plunge the zamindar into debt 
from which he can never extricate himself. A series of bad years, 
the death of cattle or mere carelessness may lead to debt, while 
in the best years the surplus produce is so small that the interest 
is paid with difficulty and from the principal there is no escape. 
As an almost universal rule the revenue is paid by borrowing, 
and though the revenue demand is not heavy yet where the acres 
are few and the family large, no revenue demand of any kind can 
be paid without some distress. The tahail is generally prosperous, 
but the prosperous zamindar is the man who has sources of income 
other than his land. Where there are no other sources it is rare 
indeed to find any family prosperous. 

In Rawalpindi these conditions are varied. While members of 
agricultural tribes have acquired more than half the property sold, 
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the purchasers are no longer principally soldiers. The purchase CHA?- II,A 
money has been earned in the city. Carters, contractors, -artisans Agrionltue 
and day labourers all aspire to buy land. The zamindar too does 
not cling to his land with the fierce grip of the ordinary Punjab f»ii. 
peasant. Especially round Rawalpindi land is regarded almost as a iad^tedoww! 
fluid asset and is readily bought and sold. An able-bodied man 
can always live and keep his family, and the land often seems to 
slip away without any reason for it. Small holdings and pressure 
on the soil are no doubt the main cause of alienation, but extrava¬ 
gance is common and debauchery far from unknown. The pleasures 
of Rawalpindi have ruined many large owners. Litigation and 
crime too have led to wholesale alienations. The Khattars are, 
perhaps, the most extravagant of all the tribes. Sayads press 
them close. Rajpfits generally, and, in a less degree, Gakkhars 
are extravagant in their marriages and social expenditure, and 
careless in their dealings with the money-lender. Hindu alienees 
mean almost entirely Khatris and Jains. Brahmans do not acquire 
land and are hard put to to keep their own. Most of the Hindiis 
are money-lenders, but near Rawalpindi Hindu contractors and 
oflBcials are acquiring land. The latter, however, prefer to buy 
land outright and not to take on mortgage. Indeed mortgages 
are popular only with money-lenders. The Halal mortgages of 
Qujar Khan are almost unknown. 

In the Kahru Circle and in the hills the money-lender as 
usual has the greater part of the mortgages, but that is only be¬ 
cause the zamindar does not care to take land on mortgage. As 
regards sales the zamindar everywhere holds his own. The 
struggle is hard and unceasing, but indebtedness is not excessive. 

The Hindu trader occupies a subordinate position. In the hills 
there are very few shops and those which exist are very small 
and petty. The two causes of the alienation of land are undoubted 
distress and the desire to concentrate holdings. In the Kahru 
and Pahar Circles life is often very hard. Holdings are small, the 
soil often poor, forest rules press heavily and many villages are 
much embarrassed. In the hills Sattis and Dhanials make a living, 
but not more than a living. The other two tribes, Dhunds and 
Kethwala, and especially the Dhunds, are actually prosperous. It 
maj be said generally that where there are no extraneous sources 
of income conditions of life are hard all over both Murree and 
Kahuta Tahsils. Most of the owners of the four principal tribes 
own land in several villages, often in many villages. The 
tendency to sell in distant villages and to buy nearer home is one 
that is increasing. In former days, when the people were 
wholly pastoral and wandered about the hill sides, they cultivated 
a little land wherever they built a house and stalled their cattle. 

Now they are drawing back more and more on individual villages, 
where they attempt to increase their holdings. For the whole 
district the total transferred since settlement was about 32 percent. 
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CHAP. 11,A. of the cultivation, mortgages accounting for 13 per cent, and sales 
Agri^ture foi’ pei' cent. Money-lenders acquired 3 per cent, permanently 
Land trans. ^nd 3 per Cent, by mortgage, 
fera. On the whole though the struggle for livelihood is hard, indeb- 

in^debtedtess! teduGSS, general in all tahsils, is not serious, nor are alienations 
alarmingly numerous. The average landowner is not burdened 
with debt, and his credit is good. Though the Alienation of Land 
Act came just in time to prevent Hindu money-lenders in Gujar 
Khan from obtaining a very strong grip on the land, the agri¬ 
cultural tribes everywhere are holding their own. 

The rates of interest now commonly obtaining in the district 
are— 

When the loan is secured on moveable property, such as 
jewels, precious metals, deposited with the lender, and the borrower 
is a merchant or trader, from eight annas to one rupee per cent, 
per mensem, or 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. When the borrower 
is a zami'ndar, from twelve annas to two rupees per mensem, or 
from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum is charged. 

When the loan is secured on land, traders and money-lenders 
among themselves take from 6 to 24 per cent, per annum, from 
zamindars from 12 to 37*5 per cent. Similar rates are charged 
on bonds, one anna per rupee being first deducted from the capital 
amount, and one anna per rupee of interest being given up by the 
banker when striking the balance due. 

When the money is borrowed on land, however, interest is not 
usually paid in cash, but possession is either given to the mort¬ 
gagee, or a share of the produce is given by the mortgagor, who 
remains in possession, to the mortgagee, usually amounting to 
one-half of the crops. 

When grain is advanced to zamindars, the rate of interest 
depends on the degree of necessity under which the loan was taken; 
the amount charged varies from ten sfers per maund in easy times, 
up to one maund per maund, when the pressure is great, to be 
repaid from the next harvest. 

Working of The amounts given under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and 

pr^eme^a's the Land Improvements’ Loans Act are given in Table XX of the 
and Agrioui Statistical Volume. Loans, under the former Act are mostly in petty 
grants and ostensibly for purchase of bullocks or seed. They 
accordingly vary with the prosperity of the district. In the 
famine year, 1899-1900, they reached a very high figure. The 
loans for land improvement are generally applied for only in 
Rawalpindi and Kahuta Tahsils and are chiefly for the construc¬ 
tion of wells and embankments. The amount loaned is small. 
Little room is left for agricultural improvements to which such 
loans can be applied. Wells and jhalars can be made only along 
the edges of the ravines. 
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Ordinary embankments, which are a necessary feature of the CHAP. II,A* 
agricultural methods of the district, are constructed by tlm joint 
labour of the zamindar and his friends, and larger embankments, 
for which takkavi would be necessary, have already been constructed 
wherever possible. Loans are generally faithfully applied to the 
purposes for which they were granted, and repayment is on the 
whole punctual. There are no agricultural banks in the district. 

Statistics of agricultural stock in the district are given in Liv-atook. 
Table 22 of the Statistical Volume. 

The breeds of horned cattle of the district are not good, Hill Homed oattie 
cattle are hardy but small. 1'hose in the plains are inferior to 
those of many other parts of the Punjab. Little care is taken in 
breeding them. Round the village of Jatli, west of Grujar Khan, 
there is a distinctive breed of cattle, which enjoys a high reputation 
in the Punjab. The breed is, however, dying out, and though 
there is still some trade with the Central Punjab, yet good Jatli 
bulls are now rare. In the few villages in which the cattle are 
still bred great pains are lavished on them, and high prices are 
still obtained, In the Khuddar tract of Gujar Khan, near the 
Jhelum, there is a great deal of grazing, and many cattle and still 
more sheep and goats are bred for sale. In the neighbourhood 
of Rawalpindi city, the demand for milk has stimulated the 
keeping of miloh kine. They are stall fed and the milk is carried 
in twice a day. Sometimes the zammd^r carries in the milk 
himself, sometimes he deals through a contractor who is nearly 
always himself a zamlndar. The proBts in this milk trade are 
considerable. The similar trade with Murree sanitarium is very 
profitable. With these exceptions and a few animals kept as pack 
animals cattle are not kept for profit. There is no trade in oattie 
or in ghi. Barely enough oattie are kept to supply the people 
with milk and to work the plough. Bullocks used in ploughing 
are worked from their fourth year, and generally last till they are 
from 10 to 16 years old. In April, May and June, plough bullocks 
get bhusa, or chopped straw, and while in work half a s^r of khal, 
or oilcake. Bullocks used as beasts of burden usually get a small 
feed of grain daily as well. 

In July and August they are fed on green grass, and from 
September to March on the straw of autumn crops, known as 
tdnda jowdr, hdjra, missa (the straw of moth). Favorite and 
valuable animals are also occasionally allowed to graze in jowdr 
and moth fields when the crops are still young. Sarson, and 
occasionally young wheat, are also used as fodder for bullocks. 

In the hills more grass is used and less of other kinds of fodder. 

The price of plough cattle varies very greatly. A plough bullock 
may cost from Rs. 25 up to 8s. 100, Their price has risen much 
of late years. Oattie used for carts rarely cost less than Rs. 40 
each, or Rs. 80 per pair. 
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Carriage throughout the district, immediately that the main 
roads are abandoned, is entirely conducted by means of beasts 
of burden, camels, mnles, donkeys and bullocks; the unmetalled 
2 *oad 8 of the district are usually unfit for wheeled traffic. 

The cows of the district are not good milk givers, Attempts 
have been made to improve the breed of horned cattle by the 
introduction of well-bred bulls from flissar, but not with much 
success, these animals being too big for the indigenous breed; 
the importation of some small, strong, well-bred bulls, however, 
would probably do much good. Cows for milk are freely imported 
from other districts ; those belonging to the tract give from half a 
s4r of milk up to five s4rs per diem. The hill cattle give very 
little milk. A cow in the Murree hills, of indigenous bre^, giving 
as much as one sdr of milk a day is a rarity. 

Cows drop from 4 to 7 calves, before going barren, and cost 
very various sums from Rs. 5 to Rs, 40. Cows, when not in milk, 
are frequently used for ploughing as well as bullocks in the 
Rawalpindi District. 

Cattle diseases are at times very prevalent in this district, and 
are often very fatal. Eleven different diseases are reported to be 
known. The most fatal are:— 

Gari or ghotu, a swelling of the glands; animals thus affected 
rarely survive. The only attempt made to cure it is by pronounc¬ 
ing spells over the animal. It is infectious. 

Toh or taJcu, which comes at all seasons ; the animal ceases to 
eat, the body swells, and skin becomes limp, and the temperature 
falls. 

Bari zahmat, or wah, a kind of dysentery. Wah also is now 
used for rinderpest. 

Mohhur, the foot and mouth disease. Animals affected are 
carefully separated from the others. 

Pharun^ accompanied by cough. 

Bhahh, a disease of the mouth. 

Ohing, pilchi, iaJi and tili, the last disease of the spleen, are 
vernacular names for less common affections. “When kine are 
affected with mohhur, it is considered very bene6cial to hunt down 
a jackal with dogs, and then to drag his dead body round the 
affected animals. 

The buffaloes of the district, like other horned cattle, are of 
inferior breed. Male buffaloes are used for ploughing, and more 
commonly in the working of wells. 

Cow buffaloes give more milk than cows, from two s^rs up 
to as much as twelve e^rs per diem, and drop from five to eight 
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calves. They are fed much as other cattle; milk buffaloes are 
more carefully looked after when in milk than other kinds. 
Milk buffaloes cost from Ra. 15 upwards; even Rs. 100 will be 
given for a very good one. The mnle costa much less, from 
Bs. 12 to Rs. 40. 

Camels are kept only in Gujar Kban, in the Kandhi Soan Ilaka 
of Rawalpindi and in the Kallar Kahiita Ilaka of Kahdta, and are 
fairly equally distributed between the three tracts. The total 
number is rather less than 3,500. Valuable though they are 
in a distriot where the absence of metalled roads makes wheeled 
traffic impossible the diminution in waste area causes their 
numbers to decrease steadily. They are in this district a very fair 
breed, and bring in large proOts to their owners. They are not 
used in agriculture. 

Camels are made to carry light loads when two years old, and 
are considered full grown at seven years. While still at the 
mother’s foot, the young camel is known as toda or lihdh ; from 
this period up to two years as chhattar, when three years old as 
tirhdn', four years aok ; five years as chocka ; six years as chhigga ; 
seven years and upwards as jawdn. They usually work until 
twelve years old. They browse on trees and shrubs, such s&jand 
and phulaa, and occasionally get tdrdmira and green moth, of 
both of which they are very fond. The price varies from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 120 ; a fnir average beast can be purchased for Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 80. The camels (-f this distriot are rarely ridden and do not 
make good sawdri camels, but they are strong and enduring, and 
excellent beasts of burden. 

The diseases from which camels suffer much in this distriot 
are— Muwdra, molli, from cold or wind stroke. 

dkar, under which the animal becomes almost rigid. 

Joga, a very fatal disease, considered very infectious, in 
which the whole body swells, and the animal cannot eat. 

Pira, accompanied by eruption on the skin. 

Large flocks of sheep and goats are keot in certain tracts 
of thn district, especially in the Murree and Kahiita hills. They 
are profitable in many ways, but are valued especially as provid¬ 
ing manure which is much more valuable than that of horned 
cattle. It would be correct to say that the manure of browsing 
animals is weight for weight three times as valuable as that 
of horned cattle. In the hills, where manure is everything, 
the people will not abandon their flocks, and their greatest 
grievance is that browsers are excluded from protected forests. 
Great damige to forest growth results from the presence of 
these browsers, common gi'azing lands are being denuded and 
laid bare, while friction with forest officials and wilful breaches 
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CHAP.IIA. of forest rules continue to increase rather than to decrease. 
Agri^ture Where holdings are so small the purchase of cattle is a serious 
sbeep and often impossible investment. But every one can acquire 
goa 8. ^ a goat or two which breed rapidly and soon grow into a respectable 
flock. Goats are of a very inferior breed. In a few villages in 
Murree where the Khagani graziers used to settle for several 
months each year the goats are of the large Khagani variety, but 
generally the stock is poor. Goats are kept for their hair also. 
Their young furnish meat for their owners, and the female goats 
continue to give milk after their young have been taken from 
them. “ Chhats,” “ boris,” or large packing bags much used 
in the district are made from goats’ hair. A goat fetches from 
Re. 1 to Rs, 8 for a very good one giving a large amount of 
milk. 


The breed of sheep is the short tailed Hazara variety. The 
dumba, or fat tailed sbeep is never met with. It does not 
thrive in the Murree hills as it requires a good deal of grazing 
and a warm climate. Sheep are kept for their wool and for 
their produce. Blankets are made from their fleeces. They 
fetch from annas 8 to Ra. 3. The export of wool and hair is very 
trifling. 

A disease known as phrikhi or tainki is often very fatal to 
both sheep and goats; the zamind^rs know no remedy for it, and 
it comes on and proves fatal in a very short space of time, the 
animal often succumbing as if shot. 

Faun or khdrish is a sort of manse. 

Zahmat or wdli, is a kind of dysentery. 

Thandi is a disease of mouth accompanied with cough. 

Phrihki or thandi is considered very infectious. 

Another affection, of which the symptoms are great debility, 
inability to eat, and general collapse, is Imown as budhi. 

Horaas. Rawalpindi District was famous for horse-breeding as long as 

it .contained the Fatteiijang and Pindigheb Tahsils. Now that 
these tahsils have gone to Attock District, the glory has departed. 
There are in the disti ict as at present constituted no large owners 
to whom horse-breeding appeals or whose position demands that 
they should keep up a stud. Holdings are small, and to the 
ordinary zamindar horses are useless except for show He does 
not require them to ride, and they are not employed in any 
way in the husbandry of his fields. He .can only keep them to 
sell at a profit. A certain amount of this purely mercenary 
horse-breeding is done, and is much encouraged by the Horse 
Pair held every year in Rawalpindi. In the last year or so there 
has been a good deal of improvement. The drain of mares to 
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tile canal colonies has ceased, as colony replacements are now 
made up from the colony itself. The class of brood mares is very 
fair, and young stock are steadily improved as the strain of Arab 
blood in the district becomes more pronounced. But the district is 
not a great horse-breeding tract. A few ponies are kept by the 
Murree zamindars, who make a good of profit by hiring them out 
for riding in and about the sanitarium. The Army Remount 
Department keeps up 8 stallions in the district and the District 
Board 6. The district forms part of the Rawalpindi Circle of the 
Army Remount Department, the other districts in the circle being 
Attock, Hazara, Jhelum and Gujrat. 

The average zamimlar prefers to breed mules which require 
less care and cause less trouble and anxietj. He can sell them 
without difficulty at an early age, and can actually got a higher 
average price than he can for his horses. At the worst if they 
are left on his hands they are better beasts of burden than horses 
or ponies, and he can easily find employment for them on the 
carrying trade which goes on over the many kachha roads of the 
district. The district is perhaps the best mule-breeding district in 
the Punjab or the whole of India. Mule-breeding is probably one 
of the most lucrative industries in the district. It is followed by 
zamindars in all the plains tahsils. The profits to be made have 
attracted many Khatris too, who are both breeders and dealers in 
the young stock raised by others. Donkey stallions number 54 and 
are of the Italian, Cyprian and country breeds. 'I'he policy of the 
Army Remount Department, who supervise the breeding, is to 
eliminate the Cyprian series, and to adopt stallions of a stout 
“ churby ” type. American stallions are being tried, but they 
have with Cyprians the fault of being too big and giving stock too 
high in the croup. The stallions finally adopted will probably be 
either Italian or country bred. The pony mare stock is fair, but 
the breeder pays too little attention to its upkeep. He is content 
with the present rates of profit and does not look forward. 

A good deal of the young stock, especially in the east, is 
bought up by outside dealers, especially the Khatris of Domeli and 
Dhudhial in Jhelum District, but by far the largest proportion is 
bought up by the officers of the Army Remount Department, who 
tour through the district, or is sold to officers and dealers at the 
Rawalpindi Horse Fair, 

The class of mules bred in the district is probably the best in 
India. The animals are fit for all purposes and are drafted the best 
to the Ordnance, the rest to the Transport Department. 

There is nothing peculiar about the donkeys of the district. 
In a tract with so few roads suitable for cart traffic and with so 
little waste for camel grazing donkeys become valuable, and are 
kept in large numbers. 
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CHAP. II,A. The following table shews the distribution of horse and donkey 

Agric^ittiie stallions throughout the district: — 
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B&Walpitidi 
Horse Fair. 


The following account of the rise and growth of the Rawal¬ 
pindi Horse Fair is taken from the Gazetteer of 1887 :— 

The Rawalpindi Horse Fair was instituted some years after 
annexation, and was called the Nurpur Fair, from a place of that 
name situated at the foot of Hazara Mountain, where there is a 
tomb of great celebrity visited by thousands of pilgrims, and a 
fair is held in honor of the Muhammadan Saint Shdb Latif Bari. 
Ii was originally proposed that the Rawalpindi Horse Fair should 
be held at the same time and place, but it was found impossible to 
carry out this plan after the first few years. The Horse Fair was, 
therefore, held at Rawalpindi in 1859, and has since continued to 
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be held there at the end of the month of March each year, on an OEAP.IIiA* 
open space on the west of the city of Rawalpindi. At the fair A.gri^ture 
horses and mules are exhibited. When the fair was first 
established, the number of animals exhibited seldom exceeded 50 Horae Fair, 
or 60. 

In 1856 the amount of prizes awarded was increased to 
Rs. 1,000, and owing to the subsequent increase in the value of 
prizes, and the good prices realized from purchasers, the number 
of animals exhibited has largely increased. The conditions then 
laid down were, that the young stock must be the produce of some 
Government stallion, born in the Punjab, and under three years 
old; that the prize-winners should become the. property of 
Government, and be sold on the spot to the highest bidder. In 
the event of a larger sum than the prize being obtained by sale, 
the difference was to be given to the owner; but if less, the loss to 
fall upon Government. Proclamations in Panjabi and Hindi to the 
above effect were issued throughout this and the neighbouring 
districts, but the results were not great. In the following year, 

1857, about 50 colts and fillies, born and bred in the Punjab, 
competed for 13 prizes aggregating nearly Rs. 1,000; 25 full 
grown horses also appeared from Lahore and the more southerly 
districts, and 23 K^lbul horses. The Rawalpindi and Gujrdt 
Districts each won four prizes, Jhelum carried off two, while 
Lahore, Sialkot and Gujranwala each took one. 

During the next year (1858), there was a great improvement 

both in quality and quantity, 
e cSations !!! j the number of animals of all 

4 riMs’ ' for 3-year old flUies. ages being 554; and it was 

14 insolations!!! j for 2 -year old colts, found advisable to Submit a new 

Do. for 2-year old fillies, goale of prizes on a more liberal 

scale as indicated in thp margin, 
making altogether 16 prizes and 40 gratuities aggregating 
Rs. 1,480. It was at the same time proposed to exclude yearlings 
from competition. These measures were sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, and as it had been found very inconvenient to award the 
prizes at Ndrpur, they were given at Rawalpindi for the first time. 

In the course of this year (1858), the Deputy Commissioner 
strongly recommended the removal of the horse fair altogether 
from Ndrpur. Being held at such a distance from the cantonments, 
military oflBoers could not always go out there, and other reasons 
being urged. Government approved of the recommendation. 
Accordingly the fair was held next year (1859) at Rawalpindi, 
but it was not well attended, owing partly no doubt to the change 
of site and also to the early date upon which the Ramzan fell. 

Prom the records of this period it appears that the horse-breeders 
were somewhat disappointed in the prices realized for their good 
Dhanni breed, and that several of them had turned their attention 
more to mule-breeding. The perseverance, however, of , the local 
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authorities, and their successful efforts in obtaining some good, 
Government stallions, once again led the people to devote them¬ 
selves to horses ratlier than mules. 

The next horse fair of 1860, which was held early in May, 
showed good results, when, out of 300 exhibited, 39 colts and 
fillies of Arab stock obtained prizes and gratuities to the amount 
of Rs. 1,230. 'I'hirty-four horses were sold at an average of 
Rs. 202. Of these six were by Arab sires, the rest by country sires ; 
fifteen of the thirty-four were bought for the Irregular Cavalry. 
The committee of judges declared that they had never seen such 
an improvement within so short a time, and were of opinion that 
a finer lot of colts and Bllies than the prize-winners could not be 
found out of the studs. Twenty-two of the successful exhibitors 
belonged to the Rawalpindi District, 17 to Jhelum, and a few to 
other districts. The improvement thus clearly seen in 1860 was 
continued in 1861 and subsequent years. In 1861, 400 colts and 
fillies attended the fair, all of good quality. The best fillies came that 
year from Jhelum. With the concurrence of the Commissioner and 
Committee, the number of prizes was this year increased, while their 
value was reduced, the highest being tls. 75, the next Rs. 50, 
and the third Rs. 25. The distribution of several gratuities or 
consolations, especially during this year of great scarcity, gave 
great satisfaction to the exhibitors. From the returns it appears 
that the Jhelum District horse-breeders were most successful in 
1860-61, but that the Rawalpindi District then took the lead 
and has retained it ever since. The largest number of mules 
ever brought to one of these fairs was 188 in the year 1871, 
when an average price of Re. 161 per mule was realized. The 
district of Rawalpindi contributed 153 of the whole number. In 
the first years of the fair the encouragement, given to mule- 
breeders was almost nil. Subsequently a demand sprang up, 
and the Abyssinian campaign gave a marked impetus to mule¬ 
breeding. The fair now attracts a laige number, and good prices 
are obtained. 

The fair now ranks as one of the best in the Punjab and draws 
exhibitors from all the sunonnding districts. The last day of the 
fair is regarded as a gala day by the whole district, and concludes 
with an exhibition of tent-pegging and lime-cutting. The fair is 
usually held during the last week in March, when there is an 
abundance of “ khasil " or green corn available for fodder. The 
show ground is a large open space beyond the Leh river on the 
west of the city. Temporary railings of bamboo and rope are 
erected which mark off the lines for each class of animal. The 
judging of the various classes is done in a permanent circular 
enclosure. The examination generally lasts for four days and 
is done by a Committee consisting of selected Cavalry and Artillery 
Officers. I'he relative merits of each animal are ascertained by 
a system of marks prescribed by Government. 
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The following table gives the nnrnbei’ of animals exhibited, 
the number of animals Sold, and the amount of prizes given from 
3882 to 1907:- 
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1,853 
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; 4,709 

3,285 

2,550 
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■2,278 

1,872 

1,800 

1907 . 

1 3,657 

1 

3,300 
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The success of the fair varies with the circumstances of 
the year. Plague or a succession, of bad harvests affects tbe 
number and condition of the animals shown, but the show has 
always had a great reputation. The fair of 1907 was classified 
by the Judging Committee as “ Excellent,” being the only show 
in the Province to which this distinction was awarded. Plague 
which was raging in the surrounding districts occasioned a con¬ 
siderable decrease in the number of animals present, but the show 
was still very successful. 

The district is not rich in live-stock. In Gujar Khan Tahsil 
the proportion per plough is 4 horned cattle and 3 browsers, in 
Rawalpindi 5 horned cattle and 5 browsers, and in the Murree and 
Kahdta Tahsil 5 horned cattle and 6 browsers. There is no 
marked superiority in tbe proportionate wealth of cattle between 
the hill and the plain tahsils. But the proportion of plough cattle 
varies. In Gujar Khan there are only I'l bullocks per plough, 
while in Rawalpindi 'I'ahsil there is nearly a full joke of bullocks 
to a plough. In Gujar Khan the use of cows and donkeys in the 
plough is common. In that tahsil holdings are ao small that 
the cultivators often keep only one bullock trusting to be able 
to borrow at ploughing time, while the practice which exists of 
zammdars working in the fields as far as possible together makes 
it possible for a cultivator who is nut fully equipped with stock 
to carry on his work with the help of his friends. 

Domesticated bees are found in the Murree hills only. Wild 
bees are found in other parts of the district,. 
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The bees found in the Murree hills are of much larger size 
and are quite different in their habits from those of the plain 
tahsils of the Rawalpindi District. The following descriptions of 
their habits have been gathered from the bee-keeping zamindars of 
Murree and from personal observation ;— 

The hives or houses occupied by the bees, are constructed of 
baked mud in a cylindrical shape, on the average about 8 inches 
in diameter at one end, and 16 to 20 inches in diameter at the 
other, and some 15 to 20 inches in length. A hole to fit the 
smaller end is then made by the intending bee-keeper in the 
wall of his house, and in this he inserts the hive. He then closes 
up the larger end which projects towards the inside of the house 
with a sort of basket, generally made of grass and mud, and closes 
up the smaller end with kachcho mud, leaving only a small hole, 
about 1 inch in diameter for the bees to come in and out at. Hav¬ 
ing prepared their house for them some time in April (Baisakh), 
the bee-keeper proceeds to Smear a mixture of rough gur and milk 
over the mouth of the hive. Some ten or a dozen bees first alight 
upon this, and, if it suits them, remain a few days. These b^s 
are known as lihari ; they then fly off again, following one of 
their number, it is said, as a leader, and presently return with a 
swarm of bees known as ghim, and these gradually enter the 
hive and make their home there. After a few days they begin to 
fly about and suck sap from trees and flowers, and construct their 
GQvah^ {pukha). These are completed in about fifteen days, and ‘ 
then the young are deposited and fed with extracts from the trees, 
flowers, and so on. 

The young become full grown in May, and then all swarm off 
elsewhere, leaving the old bees in possession, and these then 
begin to glean honey from various fruit trees and shrubs, and fill 
their combs. This process is completed by from the 15th October 
to the 15th November. The original comb is first filled, and then 
the honey runs down and fills a sort of second comb, known as 
the chaia, 

'I'he honey is taken out by first making a small opening in 
the back of the idri, as the hive is called, and burning some old 
cloth beneath it. Some bees are killed in the process, but the 
majority fly out of the orifice and cluster against the wall just out¬ 
side; the honey-comb is then removed from the back, and t'uen it 
is again closed up. In places where the winter is not too cold for 
the bees to remain, only two-tbirds of the honey is taken out, one- 
tiiird being left to keep the bees during the winter. In other cases 
it is all taken. The hives generally contain from 4 to 8 pounds of 
honey each, with from 1 to pounds of wax. These are separated 
off from each other after extraction, and the honey is sold at from 
4 to 6 pounds a rupee, the wax at from 4 to 5 pounds, nnoleaned, 
and when cleaned at a rupee a pound. 
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Except in portions of the Rawalpindi Tabsfl, where bees are CHAP.li,A. 
occasionally kept in the same manner as in tlie Murree Tahsil, the 'a 
bees of the plain portion of the district are wild, and do not make ® 
their homes in hives of any kind. Murrelhiiu* 


In March or April these bees, which are not much bigger than 
a common fly, begin to build their combs round the branches of 
trees or on projecting rocks. First, the comb is built round the 
branch and then a portion is built pendent below it. This latter 
portion is known as pukha, the former is the chala. The young 
are deposited in the pukha. The old bees hive over all parts of the 
comb. The young swarm off in May-June, and the old bees then 
go off to seek a cooler place, but continue to draw honey from the 
original comb. They do not make any honey during the hot season. 

Then, in the end of August-September, they again commence 
building a new comb, have young, and store 1 oney up to about 
15th November, about which time the young swarm off. Then 
the bees go off again to seek a warmer clime, eating the honey 
from their old comb for the next four months which brings them 
round to April again and completes the year. Immediately after 
the 16th November is the time when the honey is mostly collected 
and sold. This honey is considered of good quality, and fetches a 
higher price than that made in the hills. It is sold at about 1 to 
4 pounds a rupee, and the uncleaned wax is sold at about 10 
pounds the rupee. 

I'he nahri cultivation of the district is corifined to four irrigation. 
villages in the extreme north of the Rawnlpindi Tahsil. Their 
names are Usman Khattar, Bhallar Top, Garhi Sikandar and SyBism of 
Salargah. Through the middle of them runs the Haro river, 
which having its ri.«e in the Haripur Tahsil of the Hazara District, 
runs through the Atlock Tahsil of the Attock District to join the 
Indus. Bach of the villages has a separate watercourse and a 
separate embankment in the stream. The water-supply is abund¬ 
ant ; even more, it is excessive. Water disputes with the upper 
villages are unknown. The Attock villages lower down are not so 
fortunate, but in spite of constant disputes and adverse legal de¬ 
cisions, the Rawalpindi villages seem to hold their own. It is un- 
foitunate that the canal system of the Haro river should be in 
three districts and in two Provinces, but the Hawalpindi villages 
suffer no loss and are never likely to be in want of water. The 
dominant personality on the Haro is the Gakhar Raja of Khanpur 
In Hazara, but with him the Rawalpindi villagers have no dispute. 

The Attock villages are less happy, but as tbe Khanpur Ilaqa must 
necessarily remain in tlie North-West Frontier Province, there 
would be small gain to the administration by transferring the 
Rawalpindi villages to Attock, while the transfer would be bitterly 
resented by tbe villages concerned. At present the water-supply 
needs few arrangements and gives no trouble. A code of rules 
was drawn up at last settlement, but the general rule seems to be 
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CHAP. II,A. that every man take? as much water as he likes, and when he has 

Agriculture finished he sends the water down to his neighbour. Clearances 
are carried out by common agreement and are done with the spade. 
The crops suffer more often from flooding than from drought. In 
the canal tract the holdings are generally very large and the 
owners are men of influence. This no doubt has its effect in 
preventing disputes. 

fr^rrlr Irrigation from springs and streams is unknown in Gnjar Khan 
•pnngs. n jg eommon everywhere in the hills, but in Rawalpindi 

Tahsil is confined almost entirely fo the villages lying under 
the Margaila range, and is fed by springs in these hills. 
There many of the springs are under the protection of saints and 
are places of pilgrimage. The largest of all the springs is at 
Saidpur, north of Rawalpindi, and this gives water to several 
Villages. All this submontane spring irrigated land is excellent and 
much of it is under gardf^n "cultivation. Elsewhere this class of 
irrigated land is not so valuable. Water is everywhere abundant, 
much of the land is water-logged, and grows nothing but rice. 

irriffatioii There is no well irrigation at all in Murree Tahsil and the 

romwe a, jjj Kahdta Tahsil the total chabi area is only 

64 acres. Most of the wells are close to Kallar on the banks of 
the Kanshi, and all of them are sunk only in patches of alluvial 
land near the various streams. 

The wells in Gujar Khan Tahsil are almost invariably sunk on 
patches of alluvial soil which form in the beds of torrents where 
they broaden out. There only is well sinking possible. Water is 
generally near the surface but is never abundant, and except in 
years of extraordinary rainfall the wells cannot be worked day and 
night; the area commanded by the wells seldom exceeds two 
aci es and is generally much less. The average area attaclied to 
wells and dhenglis does not exceed one acre and the average sown 
area does not exceed two acres. Wells cost little to make,, they 
are never deep and are lined with uncemented roughly hewn stone. 
Stone to line the wells is everywhere procurable. Wells of this 
kind differ materially from the ordinary Punjab wells, in that they 
are only holes in the ground lined with stone, the well cylinder not 
being sunk down into the water-bearing strata. The average cost 
of a well is from Rs. 100 to Rs. J 25; dhenglis costing from one- 
quarter to one-balf of that sum. The woodwork of a well costs 
about Ks 40. Generally one bullock, or more commonly one 
buffalo is suflBcient to work the well and there are never more 
than three well cattle. The ropes are made of any available 
materials Munj grass, if available, is the best, but rushes cut in 
the t( Trent beds, wheat straw or hill grass imported from Kahdta 
are all used. Tlie well lands are always minutely sub-divided. 
Well owners are generally Malliars, who btlong to the same class 
as the Arains of the central Punjab, but if the owners are no 
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Malliars the well is often leased to Malliars for cultivation. Well 
ooltivation is exclusively of a market garden oliaractHr. The land 
is {j[iven no rest and large quantities of manure are indispensHble. 
All the cattle manure is hoarded up and put on the land. The 
well cattle are not sufficient for the proper fertilising of the land, 
so the manure of tlie cultivators’ oth^r cattle is used end where 
the owner does not cultivate the wall he is expected to help with 
the manure. 

The well irrigation of the Rawalpindi Tahsil is much more 
important than in Qujar Khan. The principal well tract is on 
the banks of the Soan river. Throughout the course of the Soan 
river in this tahsil, and especially west of the Grand Trunk Road, 
the lowlying alluvial banka on either side are dotted with numer¬ 
ous wells. The soil of this tract is not superior, being generally 
sandy with an under-soil of pebbles, but the cultivation is very close 
and good, and yields are very large. Water is never abundant and 
the wells can never ba worked continuously. On the other hand, 
wells are never deep, and one buffalo is sufficient to work the well 
wheel. Two or three buffaloes may be kept, but the number of the 
cattle depends on the water in the well, and one buffalo can often draw 
all the water ( hat the well can give. Except along the banks of the 
Moan, there is no tract which can distinctively be called well* irrigated. 
The most valuable well cultivation in the district is along the banks 
of the Leh stream near Hawalpindi itself. Here the wells are mostly 
in the hands of Hindu contractors and money-lenders, who sink 
large sums in the construction of their wells. Most of these latter 
wells are strictly speaking jhalars, in that they have underground 
channels running to the stream and can only work to their full 
extent when the stream is high. Serf the cultivation is extraordi¬ 
narily good; manure is abundant and (he profits immense. The 
rest of the wells in the tahsil are scattered along the banks of the 
various small streams. Wherever a patch of alluvial soil offers, a 
well is sunk and vegetables are grown. There are few wells in the 
Ling, which is a mountain torrent, but the banks of the Karang 
and t he Wadala are dotted everywhere with wells. The Wadlla 
in particular has several oases of rich wells lying among preci¬ 
pices and ravines, the very existence of which might remain unknown 
to all save settlement officials, who have to clamber everywhere, 
and which are altogether inaccessible when the stream is in flood. 
To the rule that wells are only sunk in alluviul patches near streams, 
there is one important exception. North of the Margalla Pass, 
near the Grand Trunk Road, wells are sunk in the level plain and 
some of the best wells in the tahsil are clustered alon^ this strip of 
land. The Kharora wells are few and nob so profit tble as the 
Kandhi Soan wells. Tae best of them are in the o trner of the 
circle which runs up close to Rawalpindi Cantonment. 

Except close to Rawalpindi itself, masonry wells are not oom- 
mon. A trial boriug is often sunk, usually b/ some itinerant well- 


CHAPII.A. 

AgTicaltare 

Irrigation 
from welli. 
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CHAP.II A' sinker, wbo uses a rough boring apparatus. If success seem 

Agri^ture assured, a liolo is fiunk till water is reached. The hole is then 
Irrigation with rouglilj hewo uiimorticed stone. When the cylinder 

from walls, is I’Oady, a wheel is fitted and the water drawn out. As soon as 
the water is exhausted, digging begins again below the cylinder, so 
that by constantly drawing off the water and constantly digging 
the cylinder is sunk into the water-bearing strata. The cylinder 
is generally sunk until the men below can work no more. Divers 
are few and are seldom employed. The cost of such a well varies 
a good deal, but from Hs. 200 to Rs. 3t0, according to the depth, 
may be considered a fair average for wells on the Soan. The wells 
and jhaWrs of Rawalpindi are of a very different character. Heavy 
brick or stone cylinders ai*o sunk, the stones are hewn and morticed 
and every effort is made to make the well a permanency. Some¬ 
times the well is situated far from the land and the water is carried 
across to the fields on a masonry aqueduct. Masonry water 
channels, with properly made sluices, are common. Wells of 
this kind are made by contractors, who understand their own 
business and do not invest their capital except on a good pros¬ 
pect of return. One enterprising Hindu has sunk an artesian 
well at a cost of many thou.sands of rupees. Another has a 
jhalar which he works with a ste »m pump. Works of this kind 
may cost anything up to Rs. 10,000, but generally the cost 
varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 2,000 eacli. The cost of wells other 
than the Soau and Rawalpindi wells, varies between the limits of 
cost of the two classes of wells mentioned above. In construction 
and design they resemble the Soan welhs, being made of unmortic¬ 
ed stone, while their cost varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 400. JhaHrs 
are almost all of the kind described as built round Rawalpindi 
and cost much more than wells because more elaborate. There are a 
few ordinary zamindar jhalars, consisting of merely a well wheel 
overhanging a stream, but such jhalars are rare Dhinglis cost 
very little. Rs. 50 is .a good price. The woodwork of a well 
costs about Rs, 40. Tho stone unraorticed wells of this tahsil last 
as long as the ordinary brick wells of the Punjab. Near the 
famous Buddhist “top” which lies close by Mankiala Railway 
Station, are two wells built of large square blook.s of masonry 
which aro in use to this d.ay, and to which tradition ascribes the 
same age as the “ top ” itself. The cultivated area per well is 
much higher than in Qujar Khan. This is due to the fact that 
the wells have more room and that there is more water in them. 
The average cultivated area is about 2| acres per well and the 
average cropped area about 5 acres. Good wells work up to double 
this or even more when water and manure are abundant. 
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Section B-—Rents, Wages and Prices- chap.ii.b 

Rents in kind are fixed by custom and are unifortn over Eenti, 

large areas. In all the plains portions of the district the almost pfioM* 

universal rent on all kinds of laud is one-half. Where a less produce 
share is taken there is usually some reason of relationship oi* Retta. 
friendship. In the Kahdta hills the rent rate on irrigated soils 
is always a third, but in Murree the rent for irrigated land varies 
within wide limits, the average being 42 per cent. In the hills 
on lipara land oue-half is taken, and on tnaira and rakar one- 
third. In the Kahru Circle half is always taken on lipara and 
maira. On rakar the rate is one-third. 

In the village of Sukho in Gujar Khan there is a little valuable 
lipara land on which the owner supplies two-thirds of the seed 
and takes two-thirds of the crop. 

These customary rates are being disturbed in Rawalpindi Tahsil 
north of the Soac by new conditions. Money-lenders always put up 
the rents to the highest figure, but the most disturbing cause is the 
refusal of modern tenants to render those innumerable little services 
which the owners were accustomed to expect from their tenants 
in consideration of a light rent rate. In the hills too as the people 
turn more and more to agriculture rents are undoubtedly rising. 

These rents are nearly always the same for all classes of 
tenants. They are a share of the total produce or of the total 
produce after certain important deductions have been made, The 
most important of these deductions are the customary dues paid 
to the agricultural village menials in return for services rendered 
by them. Details of these deductions will be given further on. 

But it is by no means the usual custom to pay these dues from 
the common heap before division of the produce, as is done in other 
districts of the Punjab. In Gujar Khan and in parts of Murree 
and Kahuta, it is the custom for the owner of the plough to satisfy 
the village menials. lu Rawalpindi the practice is diverse. This 
matter also will be noticed later. 

Except in Murree and the hill circle of Kahdta true cash rents CashBenta. 
are not common. In the rest of Kahuta and in Gujar Khan, they 
are practically non-existent. The recorded cash rents are due in 
almost all oases to one or other of the following causes:— 

(a) Disputed transfers where the transferee pays the 

revenue, but the fact of the transfer is nob admitted, 
or for any other reason mutation has not passed. 

(b) Possession by the collaterals of the holdings of widows 

and orphans, the former taking the produce and 
maintaining the owners. 

{c) The letting of land by owners away on Government 
or other service to tenants on nominal cash rents 
in order to ensure protection of the rights of the 
absentee owners. 
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There remain, however, a few genuine cash rents in which the 
rent represents the value of the tenancy. In the Khuddar tract of 
Gujar Kban near the Jhehim, the Ghakkar owners, having large 
proprietory holdings, often let out their ontlving lands on cash 
rents, as there is a difficulty in getting tenants to take up stony 
hill lands on a kind rental. The rents vary from Re. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre over about 200 acres, and the lands so rented are 
the worst in the hills, and are often broken up by the tenants. 
On the irrigated lands in Rawalpindi, especially near Rawalpindi 
and to a less degree on the Soan cash rents are common. On 
unirrigated lands there is no general custom of cash rents, but 
stich rents do exist. The highest cash rents are paid on the ohahi 
lands of Rawalpindi itself and a few adjoining villages. Here 
most of the wells are let on competitive cash rents, which vary 
from Rs. 120 to Rs. 192 per acre. The average rent per acre of 
unirrigated land is Rs. 3-2-5, but this does not give the real com¬ 
petitive cash rent. 

In the hills, where many, perhaps most, of the owners hold 
plots of land in more than one village, where a tenant class hardly 
exists, where land was until recently accounted of less value than 
cattle, and where every hill man is as good as his neighbour, it is 
difficult to get tenants to cultivate on kind rents. Most of the 
cash rents date from many years back, the tenants paying the 
owner a lump cash sum, known as ohakota, and the owner having 
little further connection with the land. Tne cash paying tenants 
have usually themselves broken up the land, they regard their 
tenure as permanent and the owner cannot eject them. If an 
enterprising owner should venture to Rawalpindi to try to eject 
his tenant by force of law, he sometimes finds himself called on to 
pay as compensation for ejectment a sam which may exceed the 
value of the land. The cash-paying tenant holds a very strong 
position, and it is but seldom that he pays a full competition cash 
rent. Even now, however, land is given out to new tenants on 
cash rents and even on very trifling rents, but the opinion of the 
owners is against cash rents and they resume such lands whenever 
they can. There will always remain a certain number of cash 
rents which are kept low, because the tenant is expected to serve 
the owner in addition to paying the rent. There are tenants who 
graze the cattle, out wood and grass and run errands for the owner 
in consideration of paying a light rent. As a general rule it may 
be said that the cash rents as paid are much below the full rental 
of the land on which they are paid. To this there are exceptions 
which deserve separate notice. In the Dewal illaqa the Dhunds 
are able to exact much higher rents than anywhere else in the 
Murree Tahsil. In addition to the kind of hereditary cash rents 
mentioned above, land is given out for special crops at heavy 
rentals. Potatoes and chari are often grown on land let out for 
the crop and full competition rents are paid. Cash rents are much 
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higher in the Dewal illaqa than in any other part of Murree. This CHAP. II,B. 
is no doubt in part due to the land being belter, but it is also due Bent». 
to the more forcible character and the more businesslike habits of Wawiaad 
the Dhund. 

Cash Bents, 

There is nowhere any tendency for cash rents to displace 
produce rents. In the hills at least the percentage of land held by 
cash paying tenants is steadily decreasing. 

Statistics as regards wages of labour taken from the Punjab Wnge*. 
Administration Keports are giyen in the statistical part, of the 
Gazetteer. These returns are far from trustworthy, and are valu¬ 
able only as showing the wide limits within which wages have 
fluctuated. The prices of the common food grains have only a 
slight effect on the wages of labour. The general tendency is for 
wages to rise, but the rate of increase is slow. The large increase 
is due to peculiar causes. Any war on the frontier or big con¬ 
centration of troops in Rawalpindi at once sends up wages. During 
the Xabul war all kinds of daily labour were at “famine ” rates, 
and the recent durbars and reviews had a similar 'but less marked 
effect. 

The sources of supply for agricultural labour and unskilled in¬ 
dustrial labour are the same. The tendency is for wages of agri¬ 
cultural labour to be paid in cash, at the same rates as unskilled 
labour in the city, but the custom of mixed cash and grain pay¬ 
ments dies hard and cash wages are by no means the invariable 
rule. But whetiever the wages of labour in the city take a big 
upward leap, the cash portion of the wages of agricultural labour 
rises too in sympathy. 

The percentages on the gross produce paid to ‘meuials are vni«g8 
shown below ;— meniali. 


Menials. 

Gnjar 

Khan, 

Riwal- 
pindi, 1 

Eah'dta 

bills. 

Best of 
Kahuba. 

Mnrree, 

Lobir, Tarkhan, Eumbar. 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1 

S 

1 

Miualli .. 

1 

8 

] 1 

Harvesting. . 

1 

1 


1 

Misoellaneous menials 

1 

1 

1 

1 

" 1 

Total 

<7 

9 

6 1 

^ fi 



Except in Rawalpindi Tahsil, the general l ule is that menials 
are not paid out of the common heap at all. The lapful (jhola) 
of bajra heads for the kharif or the sheaf (gaddi) of wheat for 
the rabi comes out of the common stock, but the general rule is 
that the owner of the plough pays the menial out of his own share 
of the produce. 




Bents. 
Wages and 
Prices- 

Village 

meciala 


Beeper. 
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In the Kharora Oirole of Rawalpindi where holdings are largOj 
the menials are always paid out of the common heap when the 
crop is divided on the threshing-floor. In this circle, however, 
the kharif kind rents are generally paid on appraisement. The 
owner’s share is estimated and paid in a lump sum, while the 
tenant is left to pay the agricultural menials. In making the 
appraisement, however, some allowance is made for the extra 
burden thrown on the tenant. In the canal villages also the 
menials are paid from the common heap, but more generally in 
bundles of the uuthreshed crop than in measures of grain. ‘On the 
chahi and abi lands the menials are paid partly in grain and 
sheaves, and partly by giving them some of the uncut vegetables. 
Generally one irrigation bed (kiara) is given to each of them. On 
the chahi lands of Kdwalpindi itself no menials at all are employed, 
any labour employed being paid for in cash. In the rest of the 
tahsil, the tenant pays the purely agricultural menials, but less grain 
and more sheaves are given than in Gujar Khan. The sheaves are 
always taken from the common heap, but a custom exists of leaving 
a little of the grain behind on the threshing-floor to compensate 
the tenant and for luck. 

The kumhdr is not paid except on well lands, for which he 
provides the well pots. On such lands the lohdr is not usually 
employed. The lohdr, tarkhdn and kumhdr receive each about 
ten seers per plough per Imryest, and in addition some four or five 
sheaves of wheat in the rabi and a bundle of bajra or maize heads 
in the kltarif. The total for each is about 15 seers per plough 
per harvest. In the hills the rates are somewhat different. 
Only the tarkhdn and lohdr are ordinarily employed. Bach gets 
per plough in Murree 12 seers at kharif, and 8 seers at rabi harvest; 
in the Kahuta hills 16 seers at kharif and 18 seers at rabi; and 
in the Kahru ilaqa 20 seers at kharif and 9 at rabi harvest. 

The mumlli winnows the grain and performs similar duties as 
well as supplying the “ chhaj.” He is not generally employed 
as a regular village servant and is usually paid for any particular 
service performed. He is always an expeni-ive menial. 

The reaper, “ lihar,” is not employed at all in the hills and not 
ordinarily in Gujar Khan, although there most zamindars need 
assistance in cutting their crops. One man cannot reap more than 
two kanals of wheat in a day, and though every available man, 
Wotnan and child turns out into the field at harvest time, assistance 
is still needed. In Gujar Khan the most common practice is to 
combine for harvest, each zamlndar luxuriously feeding the har¬ 
vesters of his fields. This is known as “ letri.” In some part of 
^walpindi Tahsil holdings are large, and in all parts labour is less 
plentiml and assistance less willing than further south. The reaper 
ordinarily gets one sheaf in 21. The size of his sheaf depends on 
the order in which the sheaves are counted, but the reaper always 
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tries to get the largest sheaf. In a good rabi harvest labour flocks CHAP.II,B> 
in from the lulls and from across the Jhelnm. A sturdy lihar in Bents,' 
a good haT-vest can earn from 8 annas to Ke, I per diem. A custom 
of paying in cash is coming in and is likely to spread. When cash is 
paid four annas per diem and the midday meal is the usual rate of 
payment. In the kharif harvest assistance in harvesting is not 
so necessary as in the rabi. 

Other menials are the moebi, the nai and the water-carrier. The 
moohi when paid in kind gets about half the dues of lohar or 
tarkhdn, but is usually paid in cash for the work he does. Similarly 
the potter is often paid in cash, and one potter will supply a 
number of villages. The barber’s dues vary greatly. He usually 
receives a share of the grain at each harvest, besides presents at 
marriages and other festivals. 

The village menials do not occupy at all the same position in 
this district as in most other districts of the Punjab. They can 
hardly be called true village menials. The carpenter and black¬ 
smith and mosalli best merit the term ; the others are practically 
independent of the village community, being paid by various 
methods for the commodities they supply. The lambardars have 
little or no control over them. In some places the tailor is in fact 
one of the washerman (dhobi) caste, who also makes and mends 
clothes for bis employers. Kaminn, as a rulp, in this district, 
perform few services and receive small pay. 

Information as to retail prices at headquarters for the last Price® 

40 years is given in the statistical volume from which the follow¬ 
ing figures are extracted. The prices are stated in seers per 
rupee. 
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1 
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27 

17 

21 

21 

22 

17 

18 
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11 

28 

23 

14 

8 

13 

17 

10 

10 

17 

18 

16 

18 

14 

18 

B&jra . 

36 

20 

28 

28 

84 

22 

24 

17 

15 

27 

27 

18 

9 

17 

28 

10 

16 

22 

19 

28 

24 

16 

22 

Maize ... ■■ 


... 

29 

28 



18 


16 

28 

28 

20 

10 

18 

28 

12 

17 

27 

20 

28 

26 

17 

12 


Wheat and hajra are the staple food-grains in the plains. 
In the hills the people subsist almost entirely on maize. 
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The following table gives the rates (seers per rupee) approved 
by the Financial (Jommissioner on the Settlement OflBcer’s 
detailed report on prices forwarded in September 1903:— 


Price I. 


Grain. 

rrioe. 

Grain, 

Brice. 

Maize 





23 

Cotton 




64 

Jo war 





20 

Wheat 

... 



30 

B4ira 



4 <» 

... 

24 

Barley 

... 

*>• 


18 

Moth 





22 

Gram 

... 



25 

M-fing 





30 

lAr^mira 



... 

31 

Mash 



... 

... 

36 

Sarshbf 

... 



40 


These figures are based on trader’s prices obtained from the 
books of village money-lenders recording their transactions with 
zamindars, but to get reliable records of prices from trader’s books 
is not easy. So many elements combine to affect the prices that 
it is difficvilt to deduce the true harvest price from the books. 
The degree of indebtedness of the zamfndar, the condition of the 
grain sold, the cost of carriage, the question whether the sale is 
on the threshing floor or in the shop all affect the calculation. 

There is no marked difference in prices from tahsil to tahsil. 
The markets are generally so good that prices maintain a uniform 
level all over the district. The hill tracts in which it might be 
expected that prices would be low, are tracts in which prices are 
maintained at a level quite as high as in the plains. The causes of 
variation in prices are those which might naturally be expected. 
They depend on the character of the harvests. 1896-97 and 
1899-1900 were years of scarcity and prices were in consequence 
exceptionally high. But it should be noticed that after each period 
of scarcity and high prices when prices fall again they do so gradu¬ 
ally and do not quite regain the normal of preceding years. The 
Kharif of 1900 and the Rabi of 1901 were both excellent. Prices 
were accordingly low. Recently harvests have been poorer and 
prices in consequence higher. No cause other than the character of 
the harvests has much influence on the scale of prices. The export 
trade is small. The improvement of communications has removed 
large local variations, but exportation never causes large or sudden 
changes in prices. Even in years of plenty the amount available 
for export is small, and in years of scarcity the nearest source of 
supply iSjthe districts round Lahore. The very violent oscillations 
in price known in pre-railway days are now Unknown, but the 
limits are still wide within which prices are affected by the 
character of the harvests. In the really productive portions of the 
district there is little culturable waste left and extension of cultiva¬ 
tion is never in any year so large as to have an appreciable effect 
on prices. The sown area of course varies according as the rains 
are timely and copious or not, but new cultivation has no effect 
on the scale of prices. 
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Bveiywhere throughout the district where there are no 
extraneous sources of income life is hard. Holdings are small. 
The average size of the holdings of cultivated land in acres for each 
circle is given in the following marginal table :— 


CHAP. II. I 


Rents, 
Wages an4 
Prices. 


Material 


The margin of safety 


OircIeB. 

A ores. 

Gujar Eban 

4 

Kbarora 

T1 

Kaudbi Soan ... 

3fi 

Kabuta Pah4r ... 

2-2 

Kahru. 

4-9 

Kallar Kab-fita... ... 

3 2 

Murree 

8-6 


is so small that any misfortune may thep'eopb. 
plunge the zamindar into debt from 
which he will never extricate him¬ 
self. A series of bad years, the death 
of cattle, or mere carelessness may 
lead to debt, while in the best years 
the surplus produce is so small that 
the interest is paid with difficulty 
and from the principal there is no 
escape. Yet miscellaneous sources of 


income are so numerous and important that the district is generally 
prosperous. 


In Gujar Khan military service is universal in.almost all parts 
of the tahsil. There are few villages which do not contain some 
military pensioners and some men still in service. Native com¬ 
missioned and non-commissioned officers abound and military service 
is ranked high above all other forms of employment. No figures 
of the gross receipts from pay and pensions are available, but no 
doubt they many times exceed the land revenue demand. Those 
who cannot get military service take freely to daily labour. The 
roads and railways in the tahsil cause a constant demand for labour, 
nor does the cultivator in search of employment hesitate to travel 
far afield. From some villages nearly all the able-bodied men go 
out every cold weather to join the Survey Department as Khilasis. 
Volunteers are easily obtained for service in every part of the 
. world—East Africa, Chinn, Somaliland, Australia, all draw con¬ 
tingents from Gujar Khan. A few villages in the north-east 
corner have taken to stoking for a profession and nearly all 
British steamers sailing from Bombay carry Gujar Khan stokers 
on board, while the Pothwari dialect of Gujar Khan can be heard 
on the lower decks of every P. and O, boat. 


The Rawalpindi zamindar lives by his outside income. His 
land alone is not sufficient to support him. Military seiwice has 
no attractions for him, partly that he can make more at home, 
and partly that he resents the regular life, the separation from 
bis home and the discipline, and partly because military service 
must be made attractive to be popular. There are hardly any 
Native Officers in the tahsil and no zamindar likes to go away from 
home except under the protection of some superior. The life 
iof the whole tahsil centres in Rawalpindi city and cantonment. 
The great arsenal, the Railway workshops, the Commissariat supply 
stores, and the city factories all draw their labour from the 
villages around Pindi, The roads and railways running through 
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CHAP- II,B. the tahsil provide constant labour. Eggs, milk, wood, and, above 
Bents, fodder find a very ready and very profitable sale. The 

Wages and camping grounds are nearly always full of troops and the villages 
Pifioes. fi-om Rawalpindi can sell their fodder nearer home, 

of bowever, comes in from all parts of the tahsil 

thepeople. and it is remarkable to notice the distance from which 
zammdars carry in supplies to the Rawalpindi market. On the 
Margalla Range are the Military Grass Farms, and the cutting and 
storing of grass provides thousands with an occupation. Several 
villagers, especially the Telis, live by grass-cutting for the oflScers 
in the cantonment. Miscellaneous labour of all kinds is readily 
procurable. The supply is not equal to the demand, and from dis¬ 
tant tahsils and even from the Jammu and Punch States men 
flock into Rawalpindi. The increase in the number of carts since 
settlement is very large. The piincipal carting traflSc is with 
Kashmir, but all round the cantonment, and in the season on the 
Murree road, the Rawalpindi carts ply for hire. Many who do nc>t 
keep carts hire out their bullocks in the slack season and so add to 
their incomes. 

Similarly around Murree sanitarium the Dhunds and Kethwals 
are very prosperous. They live on the cantonment and civil station 
and on the Kashmir road. They keep carts, hire out bullocks, sell 
milk and every kind of agricultural produce, including wood, which 
is generally stolen. They do some day labour, but not a great deal. 
Many hawk about fruit, potatoes and vegetables for sale. Keeping 
ponies for hire is a very profitable source of income to some of the 
worst villages. Others have more disreputable sources of income 
in connection with cantonments. The effect of the sanitarium is 
felt throughout the tahsil, but the greater part of the profit goes 
to the villages near by and especially to the Dhunds. 

All along the Kashmir road in the Murree Tahsil the great 
cart traflSo has caused a multitude of small shops, ekha stands, 
camping grounds and sometimes bazars to spring up. These are 
nearly all on the land of zammdars. Sometimes the land has been 
sold, but more generally the zammdars retain the ownership and 
charge ground rents for the use of the sites. These ground rents 
often amount to considerable sums, but of course the distribution 
among the individual owners is in accordance with their shares in 
the roadside land, and bears no relation to the share of land revenue 
paid by them. In some cases the land is village common land, 
and then it is not difficult to take account of the rents in assess¬ 
ment. Besides the bazars and shops on the cart road, there are a 
few also on other roads in the hill tracts in both Murree and 
Kahdta, and it will always be found that the zamfndar has had the 
sense to retain most of the profit to himself. The Dhunds are not 
above making large gains by letting out shop sites for purposes 
more profitable than respectable. Indeed so disreputable are some 
of these places that it becomes interesting to notice how the 
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Dhundfi, who pretend to so high a descent, can take so low a view 
of the obligations of their own personal honour. There are several 
villages in which the income from shop sites greatly exceeds the 
land revenue — there is one village in which the income exceeds 
the present land revenue demand more than one hundred times. 
In the Dewal illaqa the income from shop sites in the whole illaqa 
probably exceeds the whole Land Revenue paid by the illaqa. 

The Sattis and Dhanials of Murree and the Sattis, Jaskams and 
Janjuas of Kahdta look to military service as their profession and 
think little of their other nources of income. A few Sattis trade across 
the Jhelum river with Punch, but small profit is made. Where 
military service is common there is often great prosperity, but 
the family which has no son or brother to seek service in the army 
is badly off indeed. In the Pahar Circle of Kahuta the struggle 
for existence is harder than anywhere else in the district. 

But generally the Rawalpindi zamindar is on the whole well- 
off. The average zamindar spends little on dress, house and house¬ 
hold furniture but he has good credit, is not burdened by debt and is 
in comfortable circumstances. 


Section 0.—Forests- 

The hill forests have already been referred to and a descrip¬ 
tion of their forest growth given. 

They were demarcated at last Settlement by Mr. P. A. 
Robertson. Twenty-three Reserved Forests and 30 Protected Forests 
were formed in Murree Talisil and 24 Reserved and 26 Protected 
Forests in Kahiita Tahsil. The area of Reserved Forests is 
97,246 acres (30,787 acres in Murree Tahsil and 36,245 acres in 
Kahdta) and of Protected Forests, 48,666 acres (27,589. in Murree 
and 21,076 in Kahiita). These forests are under the management 
of the Forest Department, The principal sources of revenue are 
the sale of timber, fuel, charcoal and grass. The chief timber 
fellings are made in the higher forests in which rhir is the 
dominating species. The method of treatment adopted is the 
Sfleotion method, modified so as to approach the group system. 
But in the blue pine aud oak forest the mathod of improvement 
fellings is followed. The forests at low elevations consisting of 
brushwood and hardwood trees are exploited for fuel. To allow 
these forests to recover from the results of ill treatment 'no fellings 
of green wood are made and drywood is extracted only at fixed 
intervals. Formerly charcoal used to be burned by the Forest De¬ 
partment, but the prnctice now is to sell standing trees to the 
contractors and to leave them to make their own arrangements for 
burning, the charcoal in the forest and for its removal. Timber 
trees are always sold standing. The sale of grass yields a very 
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large reveniie. It also is sold standing. No resin is extracted. 
Minor forest produce includes the burning of a small quantity of 
lime, and a little grazing. The principal markets are Rawalpindi, 
Murree and the larger villages in the plains, etich as Gujar Khan 
and Kahdta. Rawalpindi takes every class of forest produce 
in enormous quantities. The demand in Murree for timber is 
small, as house-builders generally import deodar, blue pine and 
silver fir from Kashmir and Hazara, but the consumption of 
fuel and charcoal is very great. The chief consumers are the 
residents of the station, the Commissariat Department and the 
Murree Brewery. By far the greater part of the produce is 
extracted by road. Produce of the Murree Forests is brought on 
pack animals along the numerous bridle roads and village paths to 
the Rawalpiudi-Kashmlr cart road, and is then loaded on carts. 
From the Kahuta Forests produce is carried direct to Rawalpindi 
or other markets by pack animals, camels, bullocks and donkeys. 
A small quantity of timber is floated down the Jhelum and either 
landed and sold in the Gujar Khan Tahsil or sent on to Jhelum. 

The chief methods of improvement are sowings and plantings 
from various nurseries, the opening out of new roads and paths, 
and construction of new bungalows and buildings. 

Fire protection is at once one of the important questions and 
the most difficult problem a Forest Officer has to deal with. There 
is not a single acre in these forests which has not been burned 
over at least once. In one year the area burnt over was 131,000 
acres. The great majority of fires are the result of direct in¬ 
cendiarism due eitlier to the desire of right-holders to obtain a 
fresh crop of grass for their cattle, or to enmity between 
villagers or individuals, or to pure mischief. The damage done by 
these fires is enormous. Numbers of mature trees, middle-aged 
trees and poles are killed, and seedlings are killed oft in millions. 

The chief protective measures are clearance of fire lines, the 
establishment of heliographs on the highest hills during the fire 
season, and punitive closures. Heliographs, worked by parties of 
British soldiers, are established c n Navar, Kotli, Patriata and 
Murree ridges. Besides supplying immediate information to the 
Forest Officer on the outbreak of any fire they have an excellent 
moral effect on the people. But the most effective measure is to 
suspend the exercise of all rights in any portion of a forest where 
fire has been caused willfully or by gross negligence. It brings 
home to the people that it is their interest to see that no fire occurs 
in the areas in which they are interested. The adoption of this 
method has had a very good effect. 

Besides these State Forests there is the Murree Municipal 
Forest including all the forest land round the sanitarium. This 
is much the finest forest in the district and contains many fine 
forest species unknown in the adjoining State Forest. In altitude 
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and quality of soil it has the advantage over all other forests.' It 
is worked by the Murree Municipal Committee solely for supply 
of timber and fuel to residents within Municipal limits. 

All the village common lands in the Murree 'I’ahsil and in 
the Pabdr and Kahru Circles of the Kahiita Tahsil have been 
declared unolassed State Forests, the land belonging to the people 
and the trees to Government. The rules regulating the admin¬ 
istration of these “ guzaras ” (which are under the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner) have been frequently altered. In their 
present form they forbid the cutting of all trees, whether planted 
or of spontaneous growth, wliether privately owned or on common 
lands, and their operation extends even to the Kallar Kahdta 
Circle. This matter has been made the subject of reference to 
Government. It is proposed to allow the cutting of one or two 
specified kinds of trees without the necessity for asking per¬ 
mission and in order to supply the more urgent necessities of the 
zamindars. 

Local necessities are supplied from “ guzaras ” and Protected 
Forests. There are very few villages which have not rights in some 
adjacent Protected Forestand many have rights in more forests than 
one. These rights in Protected Forests extend to grazing of all 
animals belonging to right-holders with the exception of browsers 
(goats, sheep and camels), grass-cutting, collection of dry fuel, and 
the supply of timber for house-building, agricultural and certain 
other uses. The head of cattle to which rights of grazing extend 
is limited to double the number found to be in possession of right¬ 
holders at Forest Settlement, and the number of trees granted 
for house building is restricted to three trees every five years. 

In addition to these rights in Protected Forests there are very 
extensive rights in Reserved Forests. At least one quarter of the 
area of each reserve must always be open, the grazing of all ani¬ 
mals except browsers being permitted on payment of fees. In 24 
Reserved Forests grass-cutting rights have .been recorded over 
certain specified areas, in one Reserved Forest lopping of oaks and 
dhaman (grewia oppositofolid) for fodder is allowed, and in 
portions of two forests browsing is permitted. Free grants of 
timber for house-building and agricultural uses are given from four 
Reserved Forests in Kahdta. 

By a curious anomaly rights in guzaras are more restricted 
than in Protected Forests. Lopping of oaks {chir, harungi and 
harin) and “ dhaman ” for fodder is allowed. Brushwood and 
branches interfering with cultivation may be removed and dry 
wood for fuel is free. There is no restriction on grazing and 
browsing. But timber can be cut only with the permission of the 
Deputy Commissioner. A special Naib Tabsildar is engaged to 
mark and grant trees to right-holders and to hammermark the 
scantlings into which the trees have been converted before they are 
removed by the applicant. 
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CH AP.I I,C. Forest oonaervaticy is a matter of great difficulty in these Kills 

Forests, not only from the attitude of the people towards it, but from the 

Beiationsof ’lature of the forests themselves. Your true hillman works havoc 

Forest De- from the mere love of chopping. All authority is irksoaie to him. 

The process of settling down to purely agricultural pursuits is not 
yet complete. Pastoral instincts are still strong, and in spite of 
contraction in the area open to browsers ilfb decrease in the numbers 
of browsers is yet apparent. Many of the forests consist of small 
detached blocks, often with intricate boundaries, and surrounded by 
villagd lands. The Protected Forests are riddled with “ohaks,” 
patches of cultivation encircled by, but excluded from, the forest 
area and not seldom inhabited. Forest subordinates are iU paid, of 
a poor class, and like many native subordinates inordinately corrupt. 
Their beats are much too large for efficient protection, and the 
authority they wield is intoxioatijig to men of so poor a class. The 
interests of agriculture and sylviculture are always to some degree 
antagonistic, and amity between truculent hillmen and forest 
subordinates is never to be expected. Friction is considerable and 
constant. Forest rules cause almost daily annoyance and trouble 
and constant expense. The hillmen can never get away from 
the rules, and the very tribes which pride themselves most on their 
independence and freedom from control, find themselves never 
free from the interference of Government officials. 

Plains Of the thirteen Plains Forests twelve are in Rawalpindi Tahsil. 

PowBtB, ijUjg Bagham reserve, which is situate in the north-east of Gujar 
Khan, is the only reserve, and indeed the only piece of forest land in 
the tahsil. It has considerable capabilities, but its value is destroyed 
by the unrestrained grazing rights, far in excess of their require¬ 
ments, which have been conceded to the surrounding villages, and 
as it is impossible to close any portion of it, it is, from a forest 
point of view, practically useless as a reserve. It is under the 
management of the Forest Department. Of the twelve forests in the 
Rawalpindi Tahsil the ptincipal is the Margalla Reserve (17,048 
acres). It covers the south side of the range where the Hazara hills 
end abruptly and hang over the flat Rawalpindi plain. The upper 
boundary runs roughly along the top of the Margalla ridge. The 
lower boundary is the line-between hill and plain. The highest 
point is 5,200 feet. From 3,500 feet upwards chir and hangar 
(pistachio) grow. Lower down the forest growth is the same as in 
the plains rakhs-^phulahi, khair and olive with brushwood of Sanat- 
tha, Garanda, and Bhekar. Peculiar to the Margalla Reserve are 
mallotus philtippinensis, patches of bamboos, and a little badly grown 
box-wood, called “ shamshad ” {bums sempervirens). Grazing is 
excellent, and is leased by the Military Grass Farm. 13,261 acres 
also on the Margalla range and similar in portion and character to 
the Margalla forest form a reserve under the Military Department 
and are controlled by the Military Grass Farm. This forest 
supplies the fodder required by the mounted troops in Rawalpindi 
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Tamair (3,373 acres), Maira (1,267 acres) and Bannigalla (641 
acres). Reserved Forests under the management of the Forest 
Department, are the last spurs of the main Murree ranges jutting 
out into t^* Rdwalpindi plain. These are completely over¬ 
burdened with rights and are of Httle value. 

The remaining rakhs o<nitain no tinaber, and some, of them 
nothing but grass. Lohi Bhir (1,050 acres) and Takht Pari (2,210 
acres) are unolassed forests under the Forest Department. Graz¬ 
ing leases are sold annually bv auction. Topi (547 acres), Adiala 
(1,830 acres) and Banda (251 acres) are unolassed forests under 
civil administration. The first is the Rawalpindi Park, is under 
cantonment management, and is strictly preserved. The second is 
leas^ to the Military Grass Farm. The unolassed forest area. Find 
Ranja (252 acres), is held by a lessee for cultivation. 


Seotioikil).—Mines and Mineral Besources- 

The district is very poor in minerals. Petroleum is found in 
small quantities at Ratta Hotar, 18 miles from Rdwalpindi, 

Gypsum is found in. considerable quantities along the southern 
part of the hills, from Murree, westwards: but it is not utilized 
either as a manure or as a cement by the natives. 

Lignite is occasionally met with in very small quantities in 
some parts of the Murree hills, but is not worked. There is in 
fact no systematic working of minerals in the district. 

Gold is found in small quantities in the beds of various 
streams, tributaries of the Jhelum and the Indus, throughout the 
district, but it hardly pays to extract it from the sand which con¬ 
tains it. In Rawalpindi Tahsil the persons principally employed 
in this occupation aro Hindus from the western bank of the 
Jhelum, who have settled in some of the villages on the banks of 
the Soan. The work is hard, the outturn precarious, and th« aver¬ 
age profits are small. 

^e mode of extraction is simple: 10 or 12 lbs. weight the 
sand is placed in a shallow basin-shaped tray, called a ” Par6tra ” on 
a “ Dhrdn ” and this is repeatedly washed, the water and the light 
sand being repeatedly thrown off until a dark deposit with minute 
shining specks of gold-in it is left. Meroury is then added to this 
which unites with the gold grains to fpnn a small nodule. The 
merouly is then detached bv the heat of a fire, and a small globe 
of gold remains. The “ Dhrdns ” are generally owned by one 
person, and the goJd-washing is done for him by paid labourers 
who get a share of the profits which varies from R^. 1 per diem 
down to notbinff a,t dll when no gold is obtained. The ayerage 
does not exceedttS. 6 or Rs. 7 a month, and gold- washing is now 
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CHAP.II,D. less common than it once was, as more permanent employment 

Mi^and certain returns are to be got in many forms of ordinary daily 

MineralB labour. 

Besources. 

Sandstone. Sandstone and lime alone are extracted from tbe .bills, and 
both are -worked only when required by building contractors or 
the Public Works Department of ^ Government. There is no 
systematic exploitation. Consequently there is no constant demand 
for labour, and no class who make their living by mining. When 
labour is required it is obtained in the usual way from immigrants 
or the casually unemployed. 


Section E--Arts and Manufactures- 

Of the total population only 6 per cent, is urban. The rural 
population is essentially agricultural or dependent upon the results 
of agriculture. There is no large body of the people engaged in hand 
industries. The ordinary non-agrioultural inhabitants of the 
district are Julaha (weaver), Teli (oilman), Kashmiri (usually 
spinners), Moohis (leather workers), Lohar (blacksmith), Tarkhan 
(carpenter), Mirasi (musician), Musalli (sweeper), Sunar (goldsmith), 
with Brahmans, Khatris, Bhabras and a few others. These form 
only a small proportion of the total population, and are most of 
them more or less dependent on tbe outturn from agricultural 
operations. Only a very small proportion of them is engaged on arts 
and manufactures of a really commercial nature. None of them are 
engaged on manufactures of much importance and none of their 
productions is known beyond the limits of the district. Ihere is no 
manufacture of any kind peculiar to the district. Cotton is grown 
only for the cultivator’s own personal use and cotton-wea-ving is a 
Village in. purely village industry. Country cloth of various kinds is made 
dHitries, throughout the district. Blankets are manufactured in Kahiita Tahsil, 

and “chhats” and “boris” or packing bags are also made. Their 
manufacture is an art appropriated to barbers. Kashmiris everywhere 
take sooner or later to wea-ving. They practise a little silk-weaving, 
not without profit, but the outturn is inconsiderable. Phulkaris are 
made in many places, the best coming from Rawalpindi. Soap of 
a common country kind is made at Rawalpindi. A large number 
of lacquered legs for bedsteads (cbarpais) are made by the Tarkhans 
of Kuri-Dulal, F^walpindi Tahsil, and Salgraot in Kahiita Tahsil. 
These fetch from annas 10 to Rs. 10 for the set of four. They are 
made of shisham, phnlai or khair wood. PihiAe, or low chairs, and 
spinning wheels are also made by the same class in considerable 
quantities. The chairs cost from Re. 1 to Rs. 8, the spinning wheels 
from Re. 1 to Rs. 6. Other wooden articles are also constructed 
for sale in many of the villages, especially in Kahfita Tahsil, where 
wood is plentiful. Richly carved obaukdts for doors and windows 
are occasionally made, and many of tbe houses, even of very ordi- 
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nary zamindars in the hills, have elaborately carved doors. The 
carving, the work of the village tarkhan, is of a purely traditional 
nature, and although sometimes very laborious of no particular 
excellence. The designs are few and simple. The work has no 
celebrity. 

Saddles are made in Rawalpindi and in B^shendot, in Kahiita 
Tahsil, and cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. The jewellery manu¬ 
factured and worn in the district has been desorib3d at page 97. 
It is neither peculiar nor of special excellence. 

Table 28 of the Statistical Volume gives a list of all the 
factories in the district, the nature of the industry, and parti¬ 
culars as to the operatives employed. There is, with the exception 
of the Murree Brewery, no industrial concern in the district 
outside Rawalpindi itself, and of the factories which do exist all 
but two are Government or Municipal concerns. The iron foundry 
of Messrs. N. D. Harri Ram and Brothers is a large private 
concern whose output is almost all despatched to Kashmir. At 
present thw are doing a great deal of work for the Kashmir 
Kleotrical Scheme. A larger concern also privately owned is 
the Tent Factory of R. B. Buta Singh. It is merely a development 
of R. B. Buta Singh’s business as a contractor, and supplies only 
the various Government Departments. 

By far the largest factory is the Railway workshops, where 
more labour is employed than in all the other factories together. 

The only private European industry in the district is the 
Murree Brewery Company, of which the following account has 
been supplied by Mr. Brown, General Manager :— 

European industry in this district is represented by the Murree 
Brewery Co., Limited, with Breweries at Ghora Galli and Rawal¬ 
pindi and a branch brewery at Quetta. 

The Company was founded in 1860 with a subscribed capital 
of Rs. 2,00,000. This has been increased from time to time and 
now stands at Rs. 18,00,000. The present actual capital employed 
is about thirty-six lakhs. 

The Ghora Galli Brewery is situated on the Road to Murree, 
33 miles from Rawalpindi, Brewing was commenced in 1861, but 
very little progress was made until 1870, when Government first 
granted a formal contract to the Company for the supply of beer 
to the British troops cantoned in the vicinity. 'I’he outturn is 
now about 16,000 hogsheads (24,000 barrels) annually. This 
brewery ordinarily employs 4 Europeans, 16 office staff and Printing 
Press, and 260 native workmen. 

The Rawalpindi Brewery is situated at Topi about one mile 
from the Rawalpindi civil lines. Brewing was commenced in the 
spring of 3 889 and the outturn is about 6,000 hogsheads (9,000 
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CHAP.n.E. barrels) annually. This brewery ordinarily employs 2 Europeans, 
AitTand ^ oflBce staff and 3 80 native workmen. 

request of tbe Punjab Government a distillery was 
at equipped and since the summer of 1899 the manufacture 

MwaipSr of Malt Whisky, plain country spirit and coloured rum has been 
carried on. The large demand for plain country spirit necessitated 
an increase to the plant and a large continuous still was imported 
from Scotland, but the Punjab Government has not yet consented 
to its erection, so the plant in work at the present tirne is only 3 
Pot stills and the maximum outturn is about 100,000 gallons of 
proof ispirit. The yoor for the distillery is brought from Lyall* 
pur, Sialkot and Gurdaspur Districts, in tbe Punjab, and from cer¬ 
tain districts in Bengal. Ooor is not obtainable in tbe Rawalpindi 
District, The distillery gives employment to 1 Supervisor, 1 Peon, 
1 European Distillery Manager and 41 native workmen. 


The Quetta Brewery is situated at Kerani at the foot of the 
western hiUs, 3 miles from the city of Quetta. Brewing was com- 
mOhoed in Peb*'uary 1886 and the outturn is now about 4,00(* hogs¬ 
heads (6,000 barrels) annually. 'I'his brewery ordinarily employs 
2 Europeans, 4 oflBce staff and 80 native workmen. 

The Malt for Ghora Galli and Rawalpindi Breweries is made 
from barley grown in the Hazara and Bewari Districts and for 
Quetta Brewery from barley grown in the Peshin valley. Hops are 
imported from England, Bavaria, California and France, and 
practically all that are available are purchased from the Kashmir 
State where an experimental hop garden was started by this 
Company. 

The Head OflBce of this Company is at Ghora Galli from April 
to October and at Rawalpindi from November to March, in each 
year. 


The Company is under the management of Mr. James Brown. 


Section F--Commerce and Trade- 

Bonth-east, The trade of GujarKhan Tahsil and the south-east portion of 
Rawalpindi Tahsil concentrates on Gujar Khan, that of the rest of 
Rawalpindi Tahsil on Rawnlpindi City, while Murree Tahsil trade 
all flows to Murree. The trade of Kahdta is more diffused from the 
nature of the trade. These four classes are little connected and can 
conveniently be described separately. 

GnjarKian In Gujar Khan Tahsil the entire trade is as usual in the 
ahMi. hands of Hindus, and mostly of Khattris. With the exception of 
Gujar Khan itself, the principal centres are Bewal, Gulifoa, 
Sukho, Daulatala and Sayyad. The trade in all these places is of 
an ordinary money-lending character between trader and zamlnd^r, 
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which of itself necessitates some grain dealing, but is of a purely 
local character. The trading centre of the t^sil is Gujar Khan 
itself. Here there is an active grain-mart and a good deal of 
import and export trade is carried on. Most of the imports and 
exports of the tahsil pass through Gujar Khan, and here only are 
found merchants who have dealings with the outside world. Much 
of the trade is direct with zamindars, who bring their grain into 
the markets on their own donkeys or bullocks and conduct their 
own sale or barter. 

The (jlujar Khan market was once well-known in the Nor¬ 
thern Punjab. Wheat and other grains were exported to Karachi 
and England, while Ralli Brothers and all the great firms had their 
agencies here. Gujar Khan wheat is still as good or better than 
any in the Punjab, but the centre of trade has moved away from 
Gujar Khan. The opening of the Mari-Attock Railway has tapped 
some part of the country which sent its wheat to Gujar Khan, 
the Chendb Colony has shifted the centre of the Punjab wheat 
trade nearer the sea. Lyallpur wheat for export has an advantage 
of S aunas per maund in freight over Gujar Khan wheat and the 
greater advantage of more regular harvests. The Gujar Khan 
mart is still active, but it is no longer a great centre. Muehof the 
Fatehjang and Chakwttl grain goes elsewhere, and though nearly 
all the grain of the tahsil passes through Gujar Khan, yet exports 
are now to the north to Rawalpindi and Peshawar. The Karachi 
trade is now small and all the agencies have gone. Successive bad 
harvests have contributed to this decay, but the trade which has 
gone will never return. 

There was once a trade in salt with Kashmir, but that also 
has dwindled away, ruined by preferential tariff in Kashmir. The 
local salt trade is still considerable. The principal exports are 
wheat and mung, and imports sugar, gur^ rice and cotton. 

The marked decadence of Gujar Khan as a market does not 
affect materially, if at all, the prosperity of the tahsil as a whole as 
there is still an active trade in all goods offered for sale, and all the 
miscellaneous requirements of the zamfndar are obtainable and are 
obtained in Gujar Khan Bazar, which is still the trade centre of 
the tahsil. 

The needs of Rawalpindi City and Cantonment are far more 
than the Rawalpindi Tahsil, or indeed the Rawalpindi District, can 
supply. The Rawalpindi market is large and important, but it is a 
local market, and not a centre of commerce. Exports are small 
and imports very large. Every kind of agricultural produce is in 
demand in Rawalpindi—wood, fodder, milk, eggs, cattle, sheep 
and all the multifarious requirements of a large city and a great 
cantonment are brought in daily by zamindars and find a ready 
sale, There are no factories or manufactures in the city other 
than by firms supplying the troops, and indeed the city is wholly 
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CHAP.II,F. dependent on tlie Cantonment and Arstnal. The Kashmir trade 

Commerce passes through Rawalpindi and is carried on by Rawalpindi carts 

and Trade, owned by Rawalpindi zamindars. 

Besides Eawalpindi itself there are no large markets in Rawal¬ 
pindi Tahsil. In the extreme north, Dheri Shahan does some trade 
ingrain with parts of Haripur and Attock Tahsils. Golraand Said- 
pur have dealings with the tribes of the Haripnr hills, while Kuri is 
the bazaar of the north-east of the tahsil. All these petty markets 
are but of local importance and if they have any external trade, it 
is but with Rawalpindi. 

South of the Soan River conditions are somewhat different. 
The markets are larger and the dependence on Rawalpindi is 
much less. Sagri, adjoining Mankiala Station, is the last of a 
chain of trading posts leading down from Jammu and Punch 
through the Kahuta Tahsil to the railway at Mankiala. Ghi is the 
principal article of hill commerce, but wool, hair and skins also 
come down. Salt is the principal article of return trade. Sagri 
deals with both Rawalpindi anil Gujar Khan. Takhtpari, Banda 
and Basali are all well-known markets. They carry on no external 
trade, buying the produce and supplying the needs of the villages 
which surround them. In these three villages there is an active 
trade in mules which are bred ty Hindu.?, formerly for the 
Jammu trade but now largely for Government Transport. True 
to their traditions and history as part of the Pothwar, these village 
markets deal with Gujar Khan and not with Rawalpindi. Indeed 
Gujar Elan is nearer and more accessible than Rawalpindi. 

The railway stations of the tahsil doing a goods traffic are six 
in number, and each has its separate characteristics. The traffic 
passing through Rawalpindi Station is very large, but is no indi¬ 
cation of agricultural conditions. At Chak Lala and Golra Stations 
the goods traffic is merely nominal. The former is close to Rawal¬ 
pindi Outcherry and the latter is the junction for the Kohat line. 
Mankiala is an important station. Sagri and Takhtpari are near 
and the trade of the south part of the Kahiita Tahsil passes through 
this channel. The goods traffic at Maukiala is larger than at any 
other of the subordinate railway stations of the tahsil. Sihala is 
the station for Kahdta and all the Kahiita trade pours down this 
road. There is no market at the station, but the exports and 
imports are large, and the south part of the Kahdta 'rahsil gets all 
its imported supplies through this station, and deals with Rawal¬ 
pindi. The Sarai Kala Station, which adjoins the Dheri Shahan 
bazaar, is the outlet of the Haripur Tahsil. Dealings are either 
direct, or through the medium of Dheri Shahan, with Rawalpindi. 
Generally throughout the tahsil, markets are good and carriage is 
cheap. North of the Soan, within reach of Rawalpindi and the 
Grand Trunk Road, markets are extraordinarily good, and every 
kind of agricultural produce can be sold at a high price. 
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The principal trading places in tlie Kahiita Tahsil are Kallar, CHAP.lIiF. 
Kahdta and Nara, of which Kallar is the largest. These are only Commerce 
large villages with small bazaars of Hindu traders. All these places and Trade, 
carry on trade with the Jammu State across the river. Ohi^ wool, KahAta 
and hides and other products of a pastoral population are brought 
across on mules and either sold or traded away for salt, sugar, 
tobacco and cotton stuffs. The District generally drives little 
profit from the trade, as the imports are of a class which are pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantities locally, and the exports are all 
imported into the tahsil from other places. Even the carrying 
trade is only to a small extent in the hands of local zamindars. The 
local trade is only of a petty village kind. Grain is carried into 
market and the various necessities of a zamindar’s life are brought 
in exchange. None of the three prineipal markets has any direct 
dealings for imports or exports with any large producing mart, 
still less with Karachi or any other port. 'Praders as apart from 
money-lenders do not exist. Nara and Kallar deal with agents in 
Qujar Khan, and Kahdta deals in the main with Rawalpindi, A 
little fruit 6nda its way down from the hills to the Kahiita 
markets, but there is little fruit grown in the Kahuta Tahsil. On 
the extreme north of the Kahfita Tahsil, on the Murree border, a 
small market has sprung up of recent year. It is called Kahfita; 
though there is no estate of that name. The bazaar drives a 
purely hill-trade. Fruit and pastoral produce are carried there, while 
grain, salt, &o., brought up from Kahuta, are sold in exchange. 

In the Murree Tahsil, Murree is the only market. All roads Murree 
lead to Murree and all zamindars carry their produce in for sale. 

The food-grains produced in the hills are little sold, as few house¬ 
holds produce more than they can eat, and the maize and rice 
grown in the hills are not much in demand for consumption in the 
purely artificial and foreign bazaar of Murree. In this tahsil there 
IS little money-lending and few money-lenders, Zamindars sell in 
one market and buy in another. Into the Murree market come 
fodder, potatoes and other vegetables, wood, sheep, goats and cattle, 
milk, eggs, fowls and all the hill fruits, walnuts, pears, peaches, 
grapes and many others. When prices are falling and agricultural 
operations slack, the enterprising zamlnddr does not hesitate to 
load up bis bullocks and take his fruit and potatoes down to the 
bigger market of Rawalpindi. be whole of the Kashmir road 
with its seething mass of cart and horse traffic is one huge tnarket 
for fodder, grain and miscellaneous supplies. In this as in every¬ 
thing else which makes for prosperity, the west half of the Murree 
Tahsil is much more favourably situated than the east. 

Among the imports are piece-goods from Calcutta and Amrit“ 
ear, rice from neigltbouring districts, Sialkot, Wazirabad, Peshawarj 
Kashmir and Sawat; rice being little grown, and that of inferior 
quality in this diatriot. Ghi is brought in from Punch, Kashmir 
and Hazara and other districfis of the Punjab. Salt comes from 
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Jhelum and Kalabagh j refined sugar from Bombay, Sbabjabanpur, 
Hosbidrpur and Jullundur ; goor from Sialkot, Pesbawar, Jullundur 
and Meerut; frpit and vegetables from Lahore and Gujrdnwala ; 
fruits from Kashmir, Kabul and Peshawar ; tea from Kangra 
and the sea-ports ; country cloths from Amritsar and LudhiAna ; 
raw cotton and indigo from Mooltan ; hardware from Amritsar, 
Delhi and Gujrdnwdla ; silk from Amritsar, Jullundur, and Pesha¬ 
war ; leather from Kashmir, Peshawar, and Qujrat ; thick cloths, 
pait4s, &G , from Kashmir ; timber, chiefly deodar, from Kashmir. 
Fire-wood is also brought, in from Khairabad and Khushalgarb. 
The Kashmir trade is registered at Murree and at Lachman Perry 
on the Jhelum river. 

The trade of the Rawalpindi District with Kashmir, however, 
does not as a rule go beyond Srinagar, Yarkand and Laddkh. 
Traders seem to prefer the Kulu route, which is probably shorter 
than the route through the Kashmir valley. Qhi, timber, charas, 
dyes, fruits, drugs and medicines and rice deserve mention among 
the imports ; and cottoQ piece-goods and Lahori salt, are noticeable 
among the exports. 


Section G-—Means of Communications. 

The main line of the North-Western Railway and the Grand 
Trunk Road parallel to the railway, run through the District from 
north to south and from the backbone of the system of communi¬ 
cations. Both cut through Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan alone and 
are connected with Kahilta and Murree Tahsils. 

The communications of the Kahuta Tahsil are the worst in the 
Rawalpindi District. There is no metalled road in the tahsil and 
no good unraetalled road. Kallar itself is connected by fair roads 
with the Railway stations of Mankiala and Mandra, but no carts 
ply on the roads. A fairly good road runs east to the Jhelum 
river and another runs up to Kahdta, Kahfita itself lies on a 
rough nnmetalled road extending from Sihala Railway Station to 
Lachman Pattan Perry and the Punch State. It is proposed to 
make this road passable for wheeled traffic and to bridge the 
Jhelum river, but much yet remains to be done. A good hill 
road leads up from Kahdta to Kotli iu the Murree Tahsil. There 
are roads leading out from Kahuta to various places iu the Kahru 
Circle, but all are bad. None of these roads are passable to wheel 
traffic and some of I tiera are passable only for laden mules. The 
hill part of Kahuta is particularly unfortunate. Except the road 
from Kabiita to Kotli, there are no roads whatever. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the first Primary School was started a 
few months ago and there is no Post Office in the whole assessment 
circle. The present Forest Officer is endeavouring to drive roads 
through these trackless hills, and it is possible that some day it 
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may be feasible to reach the hill villages other-wise than on foot. 
Along the Jhelnm river oomrautiioations are almost as bad as in 
the hills. Generally it may be said tliat ihe roads are as bad as 
roads can be, and there are perhaps no worse roads in the l*unjab. 
The Murree Tahsil is much bptter served with roads than is 
Kahdra. The road from Kahdta to Kotli is continued to the end 
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of the Kotli spur and can everywhere bo traversed by laden 
animals, though not by camels. A good hill road runs from Kotli 
to Murree connecting with a road from Karor. The Patriata 
spur is fairly well served with paths, which are kept in some order 
and are passable. The Murree spur is traversed everywhere by 
excellent roads. The Kashmir cart road runs from north to south 


throughout its entire length. On the east side of the spur a good 
hill road maintained by the Public Works Department runs parallel 
to the cart road with which it connects at either end. The old 


Kdshmir riding road from Murree traverses the spur for 12 miles 
The military road from Murree to Abbottabad crosses the west 
slope. On the Murree spur there is no village except to the 
extreme south, which is not easily accessible from a good road, 
lu short, the communioationa on the Murree spur are extremely 
good. 

The systems of communications in Gujar Khan and Rawal* 
pindi Trthsila are quite distinct. Both converge generally on 
the Grand Trunk Road and railway, bat for Gujar Khau the 
centres are Gujar Khan aud Mandra and for Rawalpindi, the 
Canto ument. 

Except the Grand Trunk Road there is no metalled road 
in Qujaj Khau Tahsil. The principal nnmetalled road is tlie road 
from Mandra Railway Station through Jatli to Chakwal. The 
road is a good one and the Chakwal mails are carried along it by 
tonga. Though the road is fit for light wheeled traflSo, there is, 
in fact, no wheeled traffic on the road, nor on any of the un* 
metalled roads in the Tahsil. Indeed, there are no carts in the 
Tahsil except a few which ply on the Grand Trunk Road. In 
addition to the above there are several good unmetalled roads in 
the Talisil. From Gujar Khan a road runs to Sukho and thence 
into the Fatehjang and Rawalpindi Tahsils and to Kazian, and 
thence to the Kahdta Tahsil and to the Jhelum ferries. From 
Mandra Station, besides the Chakwal road, fair roads run tp 
Kallar and to Kahuta in the Kahuta 'I'alisil. All these roads, 
except the ChakwM road, are intarseoted by ravines and are unfit 
for wheeled traffic of any kind. Communications between indi- 
"vidual villages are sometimes extremely difficult and there are 
some villages which are not accessible except on foot. All the 
local trade is carried on pack animals—donkeys, bullocks and 
camels. The Grand Trunk Road, and to a still greater extent, 
the railway are aot used for local trade, but only for imports and 
exports. 
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The only railway in the district besides the main line of the 
North-Western Railway is tne Kobat Branch which rnns through 
a part of the Tahsil; tint there is no railway station in the district, 
and it is of no use for local traffic. 

In addition to the Grand Trunk Road the Murree Kashmir 
Road runs for 17 miles in Rawalpindi Tahsil in a direction north¬ 
east of Rawalpindi. The roads from Rawalpindi to Saidpur, 
7 miles north, and to Ratebjang, are partially metalled and are 
traversed by cart. In the environs of Rawalpinoi there are many 
miles of metalled road, built by the Military Department to con¬ 
nect the various forts of the Riwalpindi defence works. Most of 
these roads are quite useless for the purposes of ordinary traffic. 
The nnmetalled roads are neither numerous nor good. A good 
road runs from Sarai Kala to Haripur in the Hazara District. 
This is everywhere traversed by carts. The principal unmetalled 
roads are the road from Rawalpindi to Chirah, ana thence on to 
the Murree 'lahsil j to Gola ou tlie hill road to Haripur, and to 
Kuri in this tahsil. A good road runs from Sang Jam to Rateh- 
jang ; one from Sibala to Kahiita, and another fiom Rawat to 
Kahiita. The Banda-Basali Road is the main channel of trade in 
the south of the Tahsil. Bullock carts ply on all these roads, 
often, however, with great difficulty. Pack animals are still 
the priuoipal means of carriage, but bullock carts are on every 
road. The Kashmir carting trade, the cantonment trade, and the 
military traffic on the Grand Tiunk Road are all in the hands of 
zamfndars. The carts aro primarily used for hire and only 
secondary for agricultural purposes. 

Apart from the main roads, metalled or nnmetalled, com* 
munications between villages are generally very bad. Near Rdwal- 
pindi, and to the north and west, the country is comparatively 
level and trade can be carried on easily. Among the hills, however, 
and still more among the gorges and cliffs of toe boau and Ling 
rivers, communications are extremely bad. The country which 
Stretches along the left bank of the fcJoan from Sihala to the 
Fatehjang border is not easy to traverse even on foot. In the 
north of the Tahsil under the hills, alung the Soan and again iu the 
extreme south near the Wadala torrent, there are many villages 
which can only be reached on foot. All linss of communication 
lead to Rawalpindi or to the Grand Trunk Road. South of the 
Soan the streams of traffic converge near Rawat camping ground, 
whence they pour across the Soan bridge towaids Rawalpindi. 
Kxcept the Grand Trunk Road, no road crosses the Soan and all 
the traffic which comes towards Rawalpindi from the south must 
cross the bridge. 

Ihe metalled roads in charge of Provincial authorities are the 
Grand Trunk Road, the Rawalpindi-Murree-Kashmfr Road, the 
Murree-Abbottabad Road and the Murree Station roads* The 
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snme authf^ritiea control also the Kohala bridle rond from Murree CHAP-IZ,Gt. 
and the road from 17th mile to Basl»» both unmetilled road. Meawof 

The remainder are in charge of the District authorities, except 
the forest l oads in Murree and Kahdta which have been constructed _ . 

and are kept up by the Forest Department. The chief camping- gton^i."* 
grounds and halting places are given below :— 


Routs 

Baiting places. 

Distance in 
miles. 

1 

Remakes, 

M O , 

A 33 

Oirakao ... .. 

13* 

Encamping ground, dllc bungalow. 

*4 U 

Iret . 

m 

Bnoampittg ground, dftk buogalow, tardi. 

Si 

aa 

Murree. 

18* 

Hotels ; aardt and enoampiDg gronnd at 
Sannybank, 


Gajar Khaa .. 

15 

Encamping gronnd, unriii, District bnn. 

1 

(from Soh&wa, 
jhalum Oiatrioc.) 

galow. 

Mandra . 

9 

Encamping ground and sardi. 

w 

Riwit . 

11 

Encamping ground and lardi. 

D 

m 

B&walpindi . 

12 

Encamprag gronnd, sardi, dftk bungalow, 
and boteia. 

A 

Sangjini . 

14 

Sardi and encamping ground. 

i 

0 

Sar&i KAla ... ... 

6 

Encamping gronnd, D. P. W. bungalow } 
un metalled road towards Hazira runs 
from this place, 

M 

S “ 3 

j bd nj 
s o 

a" 

Naugiii . 

11 

1 Encamping ground. 

1 


Murree . 

... 

Camping ground—Hotels. 


Dewal . 

11 

Encamping ground, sardi, and dik bun¬ 
galow. 


There are in all 15 recognized camping grounds in the Dis¬ 
trict 


Seven in Tahsil Rawalpindi—at Rdwalpindi, Riwat, Sangjdni, 
Kdla-kn-sarai, UsmAn Khattar, on the road from K^la-ka-sar^i to 
Hazara, and Naugdzi. 

One in Kahdra at the head-quarters of the Tnhsfl. 

Four in 'I’ahsfl Murree—at Tret, Sunnybank, Dewdl and 
Karor, on the road from Rawalpindi to Murree, vid Karor. 

Three in Gujar Khan—Gujar Khan,, Mandra and J^tli on the 
road from Mandra to Chakw^l. 

D&k Hutigalows providt^d with servants and furniture are only 
to be found at Rawalpindi, BaraWdo, Tret, Dewal. 

TheStotabmileage of metalled roads is 111 miles and of nn* 
metalled 95 miles. 
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CHlt_tt,e. There are no navigable canals or other waterways in the 
Bteaniof District. The sfreams which score the Distiiot are all more or less 
Cbtomnica mountain torr^-nta now in high flood, now almost dry Many are a 
„ serious impediment to communications within the District. 

Waterwuys, 

Perries. The Jhelum, which forms the eastern boundary of the district 

for 72 miles, is n<^t navigable throughout any part of that distance. 
The bed is rocky and the stream very rapid, and of very variable 
depth. Much timber is floated down the river in rafts and logs 
from the forests of Kashmir, but this is the only trafBo on its 
waters. The only boats in use on its surface are those at the 
ferries, a list of which, with the distances between them, is given 
here. There is a good deal of traffic at some of these ferries 
between British and Kashmir territory. 


Name of river. 

Station. 

Distance in 
miles. 

EemAbes, 

Jhelnm . 

Khodar ... ...' 

16 miles from 
Murroe, 

Ferry only. 


Serri . 

3 

Ditto. 


Malot ... ... 

6 

Ditto. 


E4tn Patan .. 

12 

Ditto. 


Laohmao ... 

8 

Ditto, 


Can ... ... 

12 

Ditto. 


Silgrion . 

12 

Ditto, 


ningalli ... 

12 

Ditto, 


Hill . 

C 

Ditto. 


Baghiin . 

li 

Ditto. 


There are four ferry boats kept on the Jhelum in the Murree 
Tahsfl, four in the Kahdta Tahsil and five in the Gujar Khan Tahsil. 

In addition to these ferries, sarnds or inflated goat skins are 
kept at the following places, by aid of which natives of these tracts 
make a practice of crossing the river:— 

Hill near Anwali, Piota of Kuranna Kalan, Kullari, Barimar, 
Bariaka in Malot Sattian, all in Tahsil Murree; and at Kanand, 
Karot, Sang (of Janhatal), Soa, Banahil, and Balimah in Tahsil 
Kahdta. 

These ferries are managed by the District Board and are 
annually auctioned to contractors. 'I'hey are more useful to the 
people of Punch than to the inhabitants of British territory, and are 
not used for agricultural purposes by the people of the District. 
The current is everywhere swift. The ferries are merely places 
where the current is slightly less dangerous than usual. Only small 
boats can ply, large boats cannot be concentrated. It would take 
a long t'me to cross any nuuiber of to oops. In 1907 a very 
much ove'h'aded ferryboat was carried away at the Lachman 
Feiry and 40 fieople we e drowned. 

Gnneially cummuuications have vastly improved within the last 
twenty years and are still improving. The system of internal 
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commiinicationa isgoo'l, thougli some parts of the District are much 
better sery^^d than othe'^s. All roads converge on one or two 
centres which are in easy reach of the rest of the Province. 
Practically every part of the District is easily accessible from 
the outside world. But the Rawalpindi zamindar still remains 
distinct from the zamindar of the central Punjab. The outside 
world is to him ohiefljf a place whither he goes to find service, 
chit-fly military. Improved communications have steadied prices 
a little and limited the bounds within which they can oscillate, but 
have left his language and religion unaltered. Jhelum is the 
boundary of bis interest on the east. His metropolis is Rawalpindi. 

A list of the Post and Telegraph Offices in the District is 
given in Table 31 of the statistical volume. Postal facilities are in 
the main good, 


Section H.—Famine* 

There is practically no canal irrigation in the District, which is 
totally dependent on rainfall. The price of grain directly depends 
on the rainfall. Immigration, increase of population, export and 
other causes have little effect on the cost of food staples, and the 
population is to such a large extent agricultural that the prices 
of grain have little effect on the food of the people. Scarcity of 
rain is the sole cause of famine. In general the rainfall is excellent 
and regular: if the winter rains are regular the District is 
comparatively independent of the results of the regular monsoon. 
Kahdta and Murree. Tahsils are practically completely secure 
from famine. In the plains if the winter rains fail, the people 
have only the hajra crop to fall back on. Even in the years of 
greatest scarcity the privation for human beings is seldom severe. 
The poorer people flock into Rawalpindi and obtain employment 
there. Communications are good, and food-stuffa can readily be 
brought in from outside. The chief sufferers are the cattle. 
Fodder crops at onco feel the effect of a failure in the monsoons, 
and stocks are much smaller than in the case of food-grains. Thus 
famine has little afl'ected the population, of the District. A few of 
the people migrate to Kashmir and the colonies may in the future 
provide a refuge for the fnraine-strioken, but in the past the poverty- 
stricken have taken shelter in Rawalpindi City. 

The famine of 1860-61 hardly affected the District. In 1868-69 
there was a great scarcity which did not here, as in other districts, 
amount to a famine. The deaths which occurred during the scarcity 
of 1877-78 were mostly due to the immigration of worn-out and 
rmiciated fugitives from Kashmir territory. There was some 
distress on that occasion, but little actual famine. Scarcity has 
within recent years been serious only in 1896-97 and in 1898-99, 
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In 1896 the monsoon failed. The Kharif crop was very'poor, 
an'i the Rabi crop also failed. Wheat fell to 8 seers 2 ohittanks per 
Rupee in Rawalpindi in the month of November, and to 7 seers 12 
chittanka in Kahuta in December. The crops dried up and only 
poor fodder crops were available in the lowlands. The people 
flocked from every quarter to Rawalpindi City in search of a liveli¬ 
hood, and the population was little affected. The cattle suffered 
severely. Test-works were opened in October and remained open 
for six months. But workers were never plentiful. In Fatehjaug 
Tahsil, which was then included in the District, and in which alone 
test-works remained up for some time, the average number of 
workers in January 1897 was only 17. Up to March 1897 there 
were no famine works in operation in the District as Tahsild^rs had 
reported that people were either engaged in looking after their 
own crops or working for others at rates better than those obtain¬ 
able on famine works. In February the numbers on the test-works 
increased, and in March the Deputy Commissioner started gang 
piece-work in the Rawalpindi and Gnjar Khan Tahsils in connection 
with a number of approved tanks under selected Inamdars. The 
rates were Rs. 2-8-0 per 100 cubic feet for digging and carrying. 
These works were not largely resorted to, and had to be closed. By 
the months of May and June the existence of real famine was not 
felt, and there was no aoulie distress in the country except as regards 
cattle. To meet the last mentioned distress the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment assigned from the Punjab Charitable Fund Rs. 85,000 to this 
District, which then comprised seven Tahsils. Rs. 40,000 were 
distributed in July 1897 in proportion to the wants of each Tahsil. 
Payments varying from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 were made to those 
cultivators who had lost their plough-cattle to enable them to 
purchase fresh stock. Grain compensation was also allowed to all 
Government servants whose pay did not exceed Rs. 16 per mensem 
or in the case of men required to keep a hoi’se or camel, Rs. 25, 

In 1899 the rains again failed. The scarcity was not nearly 
so great as in 1896. The price of wheat in Rawalpindi fell to 11 
seers per Rupee, and in February 1900 was slightly below that. But 
prices never reached the low level of 1896. Meetings were convened 
by the Deputy (.'ommissioner to consider what relief-works were 
required. The first meeting’was held on 8th October 1899. It wns 
then considered unnecessary to start relief-works for a month. 
In November the Deputy Commissioner started relief-works in 
Rawalpindi and Go jar Khan Tahsils, offering the sanctioned daily 
relief-work rates of two annas to each man, one anna six pies to 
each woman, and one anna tliree pies to each child between seven 
and twelve years of age. But no one was willing to work at these 
rates. Test-works had been started at Sobawa for the Bagham 
people. On the 9th February 1900 the Deputy Commissioner 
reported that it had not been found necessary to start famine relief- 
Tforks in the District. ThusFthel famine passed over without th© 
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p3DDle tli3m< 'lv^3 riqiiri'ig to f^d by G3v3rarn3at. Bat vtllaga 
p^3ba[’^3, iaalalia^ ra'ch^. bad bacsrna ftxbaa3f«d. tlflrd 3 of oattle 
had g »ue, espocially from Kahiita Tahsil, to Kashmir territory. It 
was necessary to make some provision. Accordingly Govemnient 
forests and rakhs were thrown open to grazing at fees reduced to 
half the usual rates. Permits wero issued by the Forest Rangers to 
remain in force until 30th June 1900, irrespective of the date of issue. 
All the reserved forests, which had not been leased to contractors 
for grass-cutting or grazing, were thrown open with certain pre¬ 
cautionary rules. In addition the Deputy Commissioner had 
prepared himself to obtain a supply of grass from Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. Government had even sanctioned blankets and rice straw 
for relief workers, and »va8 prepared to send 15,000 men to the 
Jhelum Canal to find relief for them there. But by the end of 
March famine was practically over. Large sums of money were 
advanced for the purchase of cattle, and Rs. 8,000 were disti ibuted 
for the purchase of seed. 

Mortality from famine has always been insignificant. The 
District is little liable to severe famines. Programmes of relief-work 
are ready in case scarcity should ever again become serious. 


CHAFltH. 

Famine. 
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Section A.—Administrative Divisions- 

The administration of the Ra-walpindi District consists of a 
Deputy Commissioner with usually five Assistants or Extra- 
Assistants, and a District Judge. During the hot weather there 
is always a Kuropean Assistant Commissioner posted at Murree in 
charge of that Sub- Division, but he does not usually remain in the 
District in the cold weather. 

The District forms part of the Rawalpindi Division which has 
its head-quarters at Rawalpindi, and the Deputy Commissioner is 
subordinate to the Commissioner and Superintendent of the 
Rawalpindi Division. A Divisional Judge is also posted at 
Rawalpindi to whom the District Judge is subordinate. 

Each Tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildar assisted by a Naib, 
except Murree where the work is not heavy enough to require a 
Naib fi’ahsildar. During the summer months, however, the Naib 
'rahaildar on special duty in connection Avith the granting of trees 
from village guzaras assists the Tahsildar of Murree in criminal 
and revenue work. Similar guzara work is also undertaken by 
the Naib Tahsildar, Kahlita, in that Tahsfl. Otherwise it is very 
doubtful if there is any necessity for a Naib Tahsildar at Kahiita. 

The subordinate revenue staff consists of one District Kanungo 
with two Niiibs, 16 Kanungos, 217 Patwaris and 14 N4ib Patwaris, 
thus distributed ;— 


Tabsll. 

Kanonsos. 

Patwarib. 

Office. 

Field. 

Total. 

Patwaris. 

NailB. 

Total. 

Rawalpindi . 

1 

i 

5 

76 

S 

81 

Gujar Khan ... 

1 

4 

6 

74 

4 

78 

Kabdta. 

1 

2 

3 

43 

3 

46 

Murree ... 

1 

2 

3 

24 

3 

26 

Ueputy CommiBaioner’s 

3 


8 




Office, 







itotal . 

1 

12 

19 

217 

14 

231 


The Deputy Commissioner is also District Magistrate. The 
District Judge is always a Magistrate and usually has enhanced 
powers to try all offences not punishable with death and to pass 
sentence of imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven jears. 
In the exercise of these powers he is subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. All Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners 
are Magistrates of the first class. Tahsildars are invested with 
the powers of a second class Magistrate, and Naib Tahsfldara 
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with those of Magistrates of the third class. In addition there 
are a Cantonment Magistrate and an Assistant Cantonment 
Magistrate in the Rawalpindi Cantonment., and during the summer 
months a Cantonment Magistrate in Murree Cantonment. 
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There are the following Magistrates in the District exercising MftgUtrwj. 
powers of various classes over various areas of juj isdiotion :— 


Name. 

Oriminal 

powers. 

Powers ex- 
eroised us a 
Bench (815 
0. P. Code.) 

Local area of 
jurisdiction. 

BBH4BKB, 

Tara Singh, Sardar ... 

Haidar Shah, Mir 


2nd Glass 
25-2.85. 
2nd CIhsb, 

[ Riwalpindi Muni- 
l oipality. 


Dhanjibhai, Mr, F. Com- 

let Glass, 

23.3-88. 

Biwalpindi District. 


madore, Khan Baba, 
dur, c.i.E. 

Gurbakhsh Singh, Bedi, 

15.8.94, 
(.«), 96.3-90. 
lat OlasB, 


Tahsils Kahnta and 

Hony. B.A. 0.,— 

of Kallar. 

6.6.04. 


Qnjar Kban, eioept 

wide Pb. Govt. 

Azim-allah Ehan, Pen. 


2nd Class, 

the village Oaulat- 
sJa in B&walpindi 
Distriot, 

Ditto. 

Not. No. 1004, 
dated 14-7-88, 

aioned Biaaldar. 
Karmdad Khan, Baja, 

2nd Class 

19-10-95. 

KahOta Tahsil, 


Bisaldar. 

Attar Singh, Cbandhri. 

4-6-01. 

2nd Glass 

2nd Class, 

BAwalpindi Munioi- 


Powell, John . 

10-10.04. 
let Class 

10-10-04. 

pality. 

Murree Tahsil, Bi. 


Mobaa Siugb, Malik ... 

Guriziiikh S i u b, 

1-10.02, 
2nd Claes 
13-11.04. 
Snd Glass 

2nd Class, 
13-11-04, 
2nd Class, 

walpiudi District. 

f Biwalpiodi Mani- 
i oipality. 


Cbaudhri. 

Adamji Mamooji, Seth, 

(w), 6-2-04. 
2nd Class 

6-2-04. 

2Dd Class, 

Within the local limits 


Baghu Nath of Dnmeli, 

20-10-06. 

3rd Glass, 

20-10-06. 

2Dd Class, 

of the Municipality, 
Biwalpiudi. 


Subedar-Major, 

Hukam Singh, Bisaldar- 

20-10-06. 
3rd Claes, 

20.10-06. 

Local limits of Oujar 


Major, Sardar Baha¬ 
dur. 

13-9-06, 


Kban Tahsil, 



The police force is controlled by a Superintendent of Police Poiioe 
with one or more Assistants. 'I’he Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi is 
also Jail Superintendent. The Civil Surgeon of Murree during the 
summer months holds a' separate charge, but the general medical 
charge of the District is with the Civil Surgeon of Rawalpindi, 

The Court of Wards for the District is the Deputy Commis- oonrt of 
sioner. There is afc present only one estate that of the late Sardar 
Hardit Singh, Rawalpindi, under his management, An Extra 
Assistant Commissioner has recently been appointed on special 
duty as Manager under the Deputy Commissioner. 

The property is a very large one with an estimated gross 
value of about Rs. 44,20,876. It includes 22,332 acres of land 
held in proprietary right or under mortgage in 6 districts, move- 
able property valued at Rs. 3,35,880 and productive house- 
property worth Rs. 12,78,850. There are no debts. The estate 
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OHAF. is no easy one to manasfe, witli its large areas under kind rents, 
in^. ij'g oontract, banking and money-lending business, its enormous 
Admiais* house property and its unfortunate legacy of litigation. 

DiTisions. The forest administration is controlled by a Deputy Conser- 

Foreets. vator of Forests who is also in charge of the forests of the adjoining 
District of Attock. 


cItU Justice. In the administration of Civil Justice the District Judge is 
assisted by all the Assistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners, 
of whom one is Sub-Judge, and by a Munsif posted at Rawalpindi, 
and by the Cantonment Small Cause Court. The old Munsifs Court 
at Gujar Khan has been closed. A separate Munsif is posted at 
Murree for three months during the hot weather. The Tahsildars 
have civil powers of the second class. Bedi Gurbnkhsb Singh of 
KaUar exercises civil power of the second class throughout Gujar 
Khan and Kahuta Tahslls, Raja Karamdad Khan of Kahuta similar 
powers throughout Kahuta Tahsil, and Sard4r Bahadur Hukam 
Singh, Risaldar-Major, civil powers of the third class throughout 
Gujar Khan Tahsil. All three are Honorary Judges. 

ViUaga It is doubtful if village autonomy was ever, at least within 

autonomy. of British rule, very strongly marked. The custom of living 

in detached and often remote hamlets, forced on the people by 
the physical characteristics of the tract, cannot have conduced to the 

g rowth or maintenance of the panohayat system. The democratic 
ill man probably never submitted himself to the judgment of his 
elders. Even the tribesmen of the plains do not look up to their 
elders wdth that reverence which the memory of tribal administra¬ 
tion would keep alive. In any case the Council of Elders has now 
no place in the district administration, 'the peculiarities of tribal 
organization have already been noticed. Government is solely in 
the hands of the district staff. Zaildars and inamdars recently 
appointed, and lambardars render some assistance. An account of 
Zaildar and Inamdar arrangements is given at page 194. 


Section B —Civil and Criminal Justice. 

Criminal There is no special characteristic in the constitution or 

Courti. jurisdiction of the criminal Courts of the district. The District 

Judge has Section 30 powers, and assists the District Magistrate in 
the more important cases, but under the Cidef Court’s orders it has 
been for some years and atill is the practice for the District 
Magistrate himself to deal with all daooity and culpable homicide 
Grim*. cases. All Courts are hardworked. Crime is common and of a serious 
kind. There is still a tradition of lawlessness in the district. In 
former years the high roads were universally unsafe. Passing 
through the limits of different, tribes, travellers and caravans had to 
satisfy the rapacity of each, or they had to submit to be plundered 
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and ill-treated. Tn particular the villages in the vicinity of Golra 
under the Margalla Pass waxed prosperous on the wealth extorted 
from travellers on the much-frequented Margalla route. Not yet 
have they forgotten those halcyon days, or lost the criminal 
spirit. I’lie tribes of the district have always been turbulent. The 
district has never been free from notoriously lawless spirits, and it 
is doubtful if even now organized gangs of depredators are quite 
unknown. The District Magistrate of Rawalpindi has always had 
one of the most diflBcult and important charges in the Province. 
With foreign territory so near on three sides a criminal needed 
only a short start to laugh at justice end escape its grasp. The 
people generally do little to help in criminal investigation, and at 
the present moment there are in spite of all efforts two notorious 
murderers concealed by their friends in the Murree hills. This 
too though large rewards for their apprehension have been offered. 
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A peculiarity of the district is the preponderance of serious 
crime. The Rawalpindi zamindar has no enthusiasm for petty 
crime. Murders on account of the unfaithfulness of women, burg¬ 
laries and thefts unattended with aggravating circumstances, affrays 
with and without homicide, may still be said to form the staple of 
crime. The annual average of murderers is about 30. In this 
respect the district enjoys a bud pte-eminenoe in the Province. 
Maiiy of the murders are committed at night on persons lying 
asleep, an axe being used, and are exceedingly diflBcult to prove 
against any one. The criminal use of poison is more common 
in tliis district than in the rest of the Province. Robbery, daooity 
and to a less extent theft are largely the work of professional 
criminals frequently banded together in gangs. It is certain that 
large numbers of daooities, house-breakings and robberies occur 
year after year which are never reported to the police. 

Naturally a great deal of the time of the criminal Courts is 
spent on cases of security for good behaviour. This class of work 
is particularly heavy in the district. There are many influential 
persons in the district who harbour thieves, practise extortion, 
and habitually commit offences involving a breach of the peace. 

But their coraraanding influence in the neighbourhood makes 
it very diflSoult to procure evidence against them. 


The following remarks by the present District Magistrate, 
Mr. P. D. Agnew, are of interest and confirm the remark that 
petty crime is not a feature of the district:— 

“ The increase in the institution of petty complaints, and the 
decrease in the number and percentage of ihose dealt with under 
Section 203 (i.e., dismissed in /twine) largely coincide, I fear, with the 
increased amount of sucli petty work dealt with l>y Honorary Magis¬ 
trates, and by one in particular. The best Honorary Magistrate 
is uBudly a pensioned Civil OflBoer. The pensioned Military OflBoerS| 
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vylio form the class from which Honorary Magistrates are mostly 
drawn in this district, have seldora the turn of mind which goes 
to the making of a good Magistrate, and their Courts tend to 
become a focus of local intrigue and litigation. Applications for 
transfers of cases from these Courts are exceedingly common.” 

A great deal of the petty crime is accounted for by forest 
offences and by cantonment cases. Offences against Forest Rules 
and Regulations are very common in both Murree and Kahuta 
Tahsils, and there is always a considerable body of ill-behaved 
persons banging about the Rawalpindi and Murree Cantonments. 

Crime varies in volume for many reasons, but in general the 
variations are slight. In 1899 and 1900 an alarming wave of 
crime overspread the district, but by 1901 had spent its force. 
It was no doubt due to the general scarcity of food. Famine 
probably will always have such an effect in this district. The 
tendency is for violent crime to decrease, and for law abidingness 
to increase, but the tradition of violence is still alive, and crime 
varies with the eflSciency of district administration. 

The cases dealt with by the Civil Courts are neither 
particularly heavy nor particularly important. The commonest 
of all cases is claim on a balance on account in a bunya’s book. 
Suits on unregistered bonds and other suits for money or moveable 
property usually account for about 90 per cent, of the cases. 
Miscellaneous work is light. The value of the suits is generally 
small. Practically all important suits come from Rawalpindi City 
and Cantonment. The great majority of oases are petty. 

Within recent years the volume of case work in the Civil 
Courts has enormously decreased. First famine and bad harvests 
reduced litigation. Then the Land Alienation Act had a great 
effect. Finally the Loans Limitation Act, the Pre-emption Act, 
and especially plague prevented plaints being presented. The 
effects of the Land Alienation and Pre-emption Acts will be per¬ 
manent. Plague and famine when they occur will always reduce 
litigation. Cases are always conducted with borrowed money, and 
any contraction of credit has its effect on the volume of civil 
business. The people are not naturally litigious. The urban popu¬ 
lation is 94 per cent, of the total population. The money-lending 
classes are not strong. It is not probable that civil suits will ever 
become unduly numerous. 

The Local Bar consists of 14 barristers, 11 pleaders, first grade, 
and 15 pleaders, second ^ade. Petition-writers of the first grade 
number 20, of the second grade 53. There are now no revenue 
agents. 


Regittration Registration work is light. Wills number about 20 each year. 

Sales and mortgage account for most of the registered documents. 
The Land Alienation Act greatly reduced the volume of registration 
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work, but there are of a revival. Harvests have been good. 
Vaiiations are chiefly di;e to scarcity which causes the capital, other 
than land, of many nf the peasaiit proprietoi’S to disappear and 
forces them to apply for credit to the money-lenders, 

The Registration Offices are given in Table 37 of the statistical 
volume of the Gazetteer. 
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Section C —Land Revenue- 

Of the 1,174 villages in the district at the second Revised oiaMifio»tion 
Settlement, 25 were classed as zamindari, 273 as pattidari and 876 
as bhaiaohara. Bhaiachara villages are the commonest type, 
and that to which all villages are approaching. The zamindari 
tenure is, and since Sikh times has always been gradually dis¬ 
appearing. Partition oi* the entry of a malik kabza into the village 
at once changes the tenure. The tendency is For villages held on 
this tenure to change to pattidari as the number of owners 
increases, while pattidari villages as time goes on tend to change 
into bhaiachara, as the lands held by each sharer become more 
and more unequal in value and in extent. There is no contrary 
tendency. Only in very small villages, with a few shareholders 
all closely related, do the proprietors find it less troublesome to 
throw the profits into a common fund and divide them, than to 
manage their holdings separately. There are no such villages in 
the district. Tn the Murree Tahsil and Pahar and Kahru Ilakas of 
Kahuta Tahsil the waste can be partitioned only with the sanction 
of the Deputy Commisaioner. Proprietary right in the waste 
therefore follows in many cases ancestral shares. But in practice 
there is no common income to divide. Each proprietor brings under 
cultivation as much land as he finds convenient, and is secure from 
ejectment. Possession cannot be adjusted to coincide with shares, 
and no rent is realized by the village proprietary. The effect is 
that possession becomes in practice the measure of right, and it is 
usual for a shareholder to describe and think of what is really 
“ hissadari kasht ” as “ malkiyat.” 

In zamindari khalis villages the sole proprietor takes all 
the profits and pays the whole revenue direct. In “zamindari 
biljamal ’* villages the proprietors collect into one fund the grain 
or cash rents of such lands as are cultivated by tenants, and 
after deducting Government revenue and the village expenses 
and cesses, divide the net profits among themselves according to 
ancestral shares, or in such manner as may obtain according to 
ancient usage. The division of profits is not always uniform. 

In some cases they divide the gross proceeds, and each shareholder 
pays his share of the revenue. In others the wh^e proceeds are 
converted into money either with some Khatri or with some one of 
the proprietors capable of managing the business, the Government 
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demand is paid, and then the remaining profits are divided 
according to the recognized shares. 

In pattidari village-t tli»» mea'^ure of right is ance?<tral shares 
(hissas jhddi) or ancestral slisres modified by incidental oinoum- 
stanoes, such as purchase, relinquishment by ceitain sharers and 
so on (hissas rasdi). The profits arising from the cultivation of 
lands held in common by the whole community, from miscellaneous 
dues, and from other sources are very much the same as in tlie 
zamindari tenure. The revenue is paid in pure pattidari village 
according to hissas jaddi or hissas rasdi as the case may be. 
The shares in pattidari villages are generally known as “bund” 
or “wand.” In some vilhiges they are divided on ploughs, each 
plough consisting of as much land as it is assumed can be turned 
up by one plough. In others shares are divided accordingly to 
maunds, a maund being taken to be 8| kanals. But in general 
the shares are calculated by numerical fractions. 


Bhaiachara In bhaiaohara villages possession is the measure of right. The 
viiiagea. profits are divided in ratable proportions on the extent of the 
holdines, the revenue assessed being the standard of comparison. 
Many of the bhaiachara and some of the pattidari villages are 
divided into large sub-divisions called tarfs. These may be divided 
off entirely or not. It is by no means essential that the lands of 
each taraf should lie in one compact block. Many villages are 
“khetbat” by tarafs. In many villages too the division into 
tarafs has not been extended to all the village waste. In Oharihan, 
Tahsil Murree, for instance, portion of the waste is common to the 
whole village, tlie remainder being divided into portions common 
to each taraf. In some of the villages classed as bhaiachara 
the revenue in one taraf will be paid on ance-itral shares as in 
pattidari tenure, in another ou holdings. In such cases it will 
usually be found that the tarafs are owned by separate tribes. 
Such cases are rarer than they used to be, and the pure Bhaiaohara 
tenure is most oommouly met with. The tarafs to be found in 
many of the bhaiaohara villages are usually merely relics of the 
time when they were held on pattidari tenure. 


In the great majority of cases, tarafs are divided into a 
number of pattis. Each patti is usually named after an ancestor 
of the present occupants. In pattidari villages tarafs are named 
in the same way, but in Bhaiachara villages they are generally 
named after different tribes or g6ts. 


Distribution These differences in village constitution are reflected in the 
nued’eraanr* different methods of internal distribution of the total village 
demand. In some villages the lands of different tarafs in the 
same village are of such different degrees of fertility that different 
rates have been fixed to be paid on the land of the different tarafs. 
Occasionally the separation ot tarafs is so complete or conditions 
of the tarafs so distinct that the total to be paid by each taraf hyr 
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to be fixed by the Settlement Officer, when the amount of revenue 
to be paid by the villaj^e in future was annonnoed. But in general 
there is little complexity in the interna! distribution of the revenue 
demand. The revenue is distributed either by fixed rates on each 
class of sod (parta kismwar), or by common average rate (parta 
sirsiri) irrespective of the capacity of the land. In more than a 
third of the villages of the district the revenue fails equally on all 
classes of Soil, whether irrigated or unirrigated. In another third 
there is a common rate for all unirrigated lands. 
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More than half the pattidari villages (141 out of 273) pay 
revenue not according to shares, which are the measure of right, 
but according to possession alone, as if the ttmure were bhaiaohara. 
In addition all the zamindari villages are shown as paying revenue 
according to possession. 


The following table shows how many villages have adopted 
each method of payment;— 


Method of payment. 

Villages, 

By one common rate on all lands irrigated or onirrifiated 

1 

404 

By one aommon rate on unirrigated and another oommon rate on 
irrigated lands. 

199 

By a soil rate on nnirrigated lands. 

489 

By ancestral shares . 

132 


These figures show the difficulty of correctly classifying the 
villages as zamindari, pattidari or bhaiaohara. The constantly 
unsettled state of many parts of the district, and the complete 
break up of old forms, which was the result of the Sikh exactions 
in many villages have rendered the system of tenure dependent on 
changes of recent date, and on incidental circumstances connected 
with the estate. 


It is true to some extent of Rawalpindi, as of other parts of 
India, that the village communities have to a wonderful degree 
preserved themselves even in the most troublous times; but we 
do not find here the same old archaic forms that are to be met with 
further south. 

Sikh exactions did more to break up old villages than any of 
the wars and invasions which preceded thera. The Sikhs demand¬ 
ed their revenue, whether in kind or by cash appraisement, and if 
they could not get it from old proprietors, they put in new ones, 
and action of this kind naturally effected great changes in the form 
of village tenure &s well as in the proprietary classess. 

The absence of the panchayat system has already been noted. 
It is very doubtful whether it ever had much authority. Village 
menials are practically independent of the village commnuity. 
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The usual bonds or signs of comrautial village life are generally 
either non-existent or inconspicuous. 

Village headmen are appointed in each village, and their rights 
and duties are governed by the Land Revenue Act and the rules 
under it. But throughout the district, and especially in the hills, 
lambardars have little influence in their villages. The democratic 
element in many of the tribes is against them, and it is not usually 
possible to find for the lambardari a man of very high status. 

Village chaukidars are appointed in the usual manner. The 
traditional method of payment is as in the case of village menials 
by a percentage of the grain at each harvest, but the system of 
cash payments has gradually grown, and it is now proposed to fix 
a cash remuneration alone for the chaukidars of all villages. This 
is perfectly consonant with popular wishes, and the oliange is one 
in which a great deal of interest is shown. The “ dharwai,” or 
weigher out of grain and other products, once to be found in all 
villages, is now to be met with in only a few. 

The dharat is almost always occupied by a Khatri, and various 
customs obtain as to the amount of weighing fees to be paid, and 
their division after receipt. In some cases these rates are paid by 
the purchaser, and vary from one pie per rupee to three pie, or 
are paid in kind at one pao or one-quarter ser per maund; sometimes 
they are paid by the vendor. In most cases the dhartvdi takes the 
whole of the proceeds, in some he has to share with either the 
lambardars or the leading family of the village. In return for the 
monoply of these fees, the dharicdi is bound to send supplies for sale 
to the camps of officers on tour, and to perform other duties of a 
similar nature. 


Other village menials have already been noticed. 

Ouitoraary The customaiy village dues show well how far severalty has 
gone. 

Puchh-bakri is one of'the best known fines exacted by owners. 
It consists either in a cash payment of from Re. 0-8-0 up to as much 
as Rs, 10, or of a goat or a pagri to the owners on the occasion of 
the marriage of the tenant’s daughter. These dues are heaviest in 
Murree. They are usually taken from all residents in the village 
who are not full proprietary owners in the estate. 'I'he custom is 
by no means universal, obtaining in about one-fourth of the villages 
of the district, and is commonest in Murree, where it is almost 
universal. 

Hak buha is a due exacted from kamins and non-proprietary 
residents in certain villages, in all about one-twelfth part of the 
district, amounting to from Re. 0-4-0 to Rs. 2 per house. It is, in 
fact, a door tax (Jbulia or opening) levied on inferior classes by the 
proprietors of the village. It is not known in the hill tracts. 

Banna hhdr is also not uncommon, and consists in tho owners 
taking a certain amount of the straw {bhusa) from the tenants in 
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addition to their rent. Green fodder {hhawid) is also sometimes 
exacted, and it is not uncommon for owners, when powerful, to 
claim a share of the straw as well as the grain of crops grown on 
lands paying kind rents. 

Mohassali is a cess levied by the owner’s agent, who has been 
entrusted with the duty of watching, stacking and dividing the 
crops: the mohassal gets from one to two sdrs of grain per maund 
from the common store before partition. 
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Most of these dues are in the nature of rent or payments by 
a cultivator to a single owner. Only hah buha is a payment to the 
joint village proprietary, and in many oases it is made to one or 
more of the owners who are supposed to have an interest in the 
house occupied, Puchh-bakri is an acknowledgment that a joint 
proprietary body did originally exist, but in no single case is the 
due credited to the village fund or enjoyed by the whole village 
community. 


It will be convenient here to notice the latnbardari and zail- Lftmbwdiri. 
dari system. Headmen, remunerated in the usual way by a 
pachotra of 5 per cent, of tlie revenue, are appointed in every 
village. Their numbers are given below :*~ 


Tabeil. 


RAwalpindi 
Oujar Khan 
KabAta ... 
Jlarree ... 


Total 


Namber of 
villages. 


m 

383 

240 

loe 


1,174 


Number of 
lambardirs. 


606 

7*7 

431 

189 


£,oeo 


(Chief headmen are not appointed.) 

Zaildars are a very recent arrangement. Previously their Zaiidirs. 
place was taken by “indmkhors,” who enjoyed “ inams ” of vaiw- 
ing values. These “in6m«” were originally paid out of the 
patwAri cess, but about 1885 the Punjab Government ruled that 
this was the wrong source from which to pay these rewards. 

New arrangements were made, and per cent, of the revenue 
was set aside as remuneration to indmkhors. To a large number of 
lambardars and prominent zamindars the inams granted from 
patwdri fees were continued for life, the remaining indmkhors being 
paid from the charge on the luvenue. The principle to be 
observed in distributing these inams was that they were to be 
awarded to prominent and influential lambarddrs of the various 
tribes of th^distriot in reward for services rendered to the district 
administration in the past, and in return for a continuance of 
snch service in the future. They were to be distributed in such 
a way that no large tract would be without an inamkhor, and wer# 
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CHAP, to be given at places, such as camping-grounds, where much 
assistance is demanded from lambardars, and to heads of important 
Land families who had influence in the neighbourhood and who had 

Bevenue. gjjown themselves loyal and well-disposed. No inamkhors’ circles 

ZwidSri. -were made, but the distribution was made according to the old 
fiscal divisions or “ ilakaa.” Grants were made for life and good 
conduct, and succession was governed by the condition that the 
vacant inam must be given in the same ilaka to one of the same 
tribe as the deceased “ indmkhor.” 

This system worked badly. In^ms were sometimes given as 
a reward for past work, and but seldom as an inducement to future 
work. The indmkhors included even retired patwaris and petty 
contractors. Every vacant inam was the occasion for intrigue 
and contention not only among claimants for in^ms, but also 
among existing in^imkhors. Instances were not wanting of inams 
which had gradually increased out of all proportion to the merits 
of their holders, and of redistribution which resulted in the con¬ 
centration of several indms in one village or even in one family. 
Vacant indms were filled up from anywhere within the tahsil, in which 
the inams fell vacant. Men were appointed who were not lambar- 
ddrs, nor the head of their families. In some oa-ses inams were 
given as pension to men of apparently deserving character, or of old 
family, who had fallen on poverty and evil days. Men in possession 
of jagirs of any value were excluded from receiving inams, with 
the result that some of the most influential men in the district 
were not inamkhors, nor liable to be called on to perform the 
duties which may be required of indmkhors. 

In 1897 Mr. Wilson, then Deputy Commissioner, being much 
impressed with the inefficiency of the inamkhors, devised circles of 
villages for every infimkhor then existing. He found the inamkhors 
BO badly grouped and sometimes so badly selected that he was com¬ 
pelled to appoint several honorary indmkhors, who enjoyed no in^ms 
but to whom circles were given and duties assigned. But the final 
solution of the question was left to the Settlement Officer. 

In 190fl the present zailddri arrangements were introduced. 
The existing 110 inamkhors, who held their indme only for the 
term of settlement and had no legal or moral claim to continue 
in enjoyment, were replaced by the present zaildars and inamdars. 
Many of the old inamkhors received the new appointments. 
Sanction to the establishment of the office of zdildar was given in 
Under-Seoretary to Government’s letter No. 4 of 6th January 1906, 
to the address of the Senior- Secretary to the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. Zaildars were to number 48. A percentage of the land 
revenue fixed at 1*01 per cent, was sanctioned for the remuneration 
of zailddrs, and the system of gradation was approved of,,. In the 
formation of zail circles tribal limits were taken into consideration^ 
and in every case zail and tbana limits were made to agree. For 
strong tribal reasons the village of Namra has been left in two zafls, 
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but everywhere else zails are separate and do not overlap. The 
main difficulty was geographical and not tribal. Where internal 
communications are generally extremely bad there was little 
advantage in appointing zaildars to zails which they could not get 
about in. The zails are small and numerous, but regard had to be 
paid to the feelings of people at large and the existing in^mkhors. 

Three grades of zaildars have been made, and the remuneration 
so fixed that a first grade zail should be a notable distinction and a 
third grade zail something of a disgrace except to a newly appointed 
zaildar. Existing inamkhors were appointed wherever possible. The 
zaildars belong to the predominant tribe in the zail and are of good 
birth and have considerable property. The iuamd^rs have no very 
definite duties to perform except as understudy to the zaildar. They 
have not been given separate circles but will generally be given 
separate duties in charge of camping grounds and the like under the 
control of the zailddr. There is one inaradar to every zail except in 
Murree where there are generally more than one inamdar in a zail. 
In that tahsil too inams are of two grades. Elsewhere no gradation 
of inams has been attempted. In Murree the distribution and 
gradation of inams in each zail will remain constant throughout 
the term of settlement. Inams are tenable only in the zails to 
which they are originally attached. Compensatory inams to the 
amount of Rs. 500 per year have been granted for life or the 
term of settlement to several of the old inamkhors who have 
been passed over, especially to those whose only misfortune was 
that they were crowded out by better men. No compensation 
has been given to those passed over on the ground of unfitness 
or disqualification. 

The following statement shows the name of each zail, with 
the number of villages in each, the total revenue, and the dominant 
tribes in each;— 


CHAP. 


Ill, C. 


La&d 

fievenue 

Zaildira. 


'a 

1 

Name of zail. 

Number 

of 

Tillagee. 

Annual 

land 

revenue. 

Prevailing tribe or tribea. 


Raniat . 


Ba. 

14,680 

Rijpdt. 


PhuIgraoQ. 


4,93b 

Dbund and Gakbara, 


Dhamial ... ... ... 


13,170 

Dhamial Janjua. 


Golra ... 


18,450 

Aw&d. 


Rawalpindi. 

31 

27,540 

AwAd and miaoellaneoua, 

.pi 

Tarlabi Ealan . 

37 

80,830 

R&jpAt and Brahmans. 

Bewab . 

45 

19,490 

RAjpAt, AwAn and Oujar. 

a 

Baidpar .. . 

24 

12,460 

Oakbar and Rajput. 


Dheri Shahan 

22 

16,880 

Kbattar, Oujare and Sajada. 


Sang Jani. 

17 

18,790 

Kbattar and Awin. 

3 

Basali . ... 

40 

18,910 

Oakhara and RAjpAt, 

fiaada . 

56 

25,680 

RAjput, AwAna, Gnjara. 


Bhammar Tarar ... 

23 

11,270 

Dbanial. 


Sib&Ia . 

18 

11,120 

Mogbal and BAjpAt. 


Bijnial . 

Malpur . 

Pina BegwAl . 

22 

21 

9 

14,050 

15,430 

12,580 

Dbanial, 
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CHAP. - 

me. 

Land | 

fieyenne. ^ 

Name of zail. 

Knmber 

of 

villageB. 

Annual 

land 

revenue. 

_ 

Prevailing tribe or tribes. 

Zaildiri. 



Bs. 



Dera Eb&lsa . 

22 

10,780 

R4jpnt.Bhatti. 


Beor . 

16 

4,120 

Mogbal.JanhalB. 


Letrar Bala . 

17 

3,040 

Satti. 


Eallar Baidan . 

27 

28,000 

Katbril.Qoiar. 

« 

Biabaudot. 

16 

14,D00 

B&ip6t.Bbatti. 


Mator . 

IS 

9,490 

Gbarw4I Bajpnta. 

A 

Dobacan . 

31 

16,540 

Oakbars and GbarwHl Janjnas. 

M 

Hanesar . 

28 

7,150 

Gbarwal Janjaas, 


Narar . 

7 

1,880 

Satti. 


Kafa'dta 

48 

14,210 

R&jpnt, Dhniat and Janjua. 


Panjar . 

19 

2,440 

Jaskam. 


Ckariban . 

2 

3,200 

Ketbwal. 

4 ) 

Karor Dhaniit 

14 

2,990 

Dbaniil. 

g 

KotH . 

19 

6,220 

Satti, 

is 

Tret . 

19 

2,720 

HhnodB and Sayads. 


Mnrree . 

48 

10,370 

Dbunds and KureshiB. 


JatU . 

27 

22,480 

R^jpfit, Oujar. 


MiBBaEesw&l 

27 

18,680 

Eijpnt, Aw&n. 


Bawal . 

28 

23,210 

R4jput, Bbatti. 


Bagbam . 

21 

7,740 

Gakhar, 


Kuri Dalai. 

27 

14,880 

Delal Rajp'dtB, 

a 

Nar&li ... ... 

16 

19,890 

Bijpdt. 


Bawin .. 

20 

26,170 

Gnjar and B4jp6tB. 

X 

Sakbo . 

31 

17,680 

Rajpdt, Uakbara and misoellaneouB 

Handra ... . 

23 

9,440 

Awan. 

s 

Kani&t KbaUl . 

22 

15,030 

Gakbar and Rijpnt. 


Ooliana . 

18 

14,600 

Bijpdt. 


Kiziin . 


18,660 

Rkjpdt, Aw4n and Brahmans. 


Sayad ... . 

30 

19,640 



Sang . 

28 

13,180 



Gnjar Khan. 

4t 

15,120 



The following statement gives the grades and remuneration 
for each tahsil:— 


vjtia 1 

ZilLB. 

INAUS, 


let grade. 

2nd grade. I 

3rd grade. 



TabtiL 








1 

CS 

fa 

fa* 


fa 

A. 

o 

fa 

A 



J 


3 

§ g 

.O 

D j 

B B 

1 

P 


a 

|.S 

a 

a-2 

a 


a 

g 




il 


a 

& 


V 

X 



Bs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Bb. 

Rawalpindi 

4 

200 

9 

150 

4 

100 

17 

60 

Gnjar Kban 

3 

1 

200 

8 

160 

4 

100 

16 

50 

Kabuta. 

3 

160 

5 

125 

3 

100 

11 

60 

Murree. 

t 

120 

2 

100 

2 

80 

3 Ist 

60 








grade 









7 2Dd 

40 








grade 
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Compensatory inams vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per year and 
the total amount granted is Rs. 690 per annum. 

There is nothing peculiar in the proprietary tenures of the 
district. 

Colonel Cracroft at Regular Settlmenb wrote as follows on the 
effects of the constantly disturbed state of the district, and the 
Sikhs ’ conquest and subsequent exactions— 

* “ Sufficient has already been stated in the second chapter to show 
that, from the oldest times, the district has been overrun by hordes of 
invaders, from the Greeks to the Afghans. These invasions have left 
but few and very faiut traces, for the district was not an alluring one to 
tribes impelled by the thirst for plunder and wealth to more distant lands. 
They swept through it and disappeared, sometimes leaving a few settlers to 
perpetuate their memory, but more often disappearing without leaving a 
trace for history to record. The temporary desolation, the plundered 
houses, and deserted homesteads, were all things of the hour, and are now 
forgotten. And yet, perhaps, it would be incorrect to say that no trace at 
all is left of an ever-fluctuating existence, uncertain of peace even for a 
moment. It is to be discerned in tbe restless, fickle, and inconstant 
character of the population, and in the party spirit and state of faction, the 
blood feuds and fierce enmities, which exist to the present day. These are 
worst in the western portion of the district, whore for centuries no strong 
Government has existed capable of curbing the passions of the people. The 
rule of the Gakhars subordinate to the Moghal emperors reigning at Delhi 
did not extend beyond the Margalla Pass, and the Khattaks exercised but 
limited authority. The Delhi emperors treated this as one of their 
outlying subahs, and held a nominal away. The Gakhars reigned only as 
feudal lords, and they were at the mercy of successive invaders. They 
exacted tribute from some, and managed their ostates or principalities 
fiscally. They also acquired rights in land, and now exist as part of the 
proprietary body of the district. 

“The Sikhs supplanted the Gakhars. Their rule was a military 
despotism. They interfered largely with the landed tenures. Their aim 
was to exterminate all classes and families with any pretensions to ruling 
power, and their strongest measures were accordingly levelled against the 
Gakhars, and all the gentry who shared with them in the management of 
the country. Their custom was first to grant a jdgir, to resume it 
later, granting in lieu a chahdram, or.fourth part of tbe assets or revenue, 
as the case might be, and ultimately to absorb the chaharam substituting 
for it an inani or two granted to the principal men of the tribe. This 
process was not effected without bloodshed and political commotions j but 
such has in turn been the history of the chief families of the district. The 
Sikhs were most powerful in the eastern part of the district. Accordingly, 
we there find the Gakhars exiles, or reduced to abject poverty j the Janjufis 
in receipt of comparatively small inams, the Golrfis almost extinct as a 
powerful clan j tbe Qarwals, Duldls, and DhauiAls shorn of the greater part 
of their possessions, beholding strange people. Brahmins and others, pro¬ 
prietors of their lands. The Sikhs did not, as a rule, take the proprietorship 
of land into account at all. They simply looked to their revenue. If a 
proprietary body was willing to engage for the revenue on their terms well 
and good, the engagement was made with the headmen of that body, who 
generally received indma, and were always able, from the support they 
received from the Sikh officials, to obtain for themselves terms more 
favorable than the body of proprietors. If, for instance, the revenue was 
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CHAP , taken by appraisement of the standing crop, the lambard^.r, or muqaddam 
as he was then called, had his crop appraised at more favorable rates; 
and if there mas a lease, he would often evade payment of the demand on 

Bevenne. his own land, or be let ofE with a nominal amount. The rest of the proprie* 

Prourietarv body was ignored altogether. If, on the other hand, the proprietors 
tenures. ^ were refractory, the Sikhs did not hesitate to farm the estate, locate 
cultivators with all the rights of property, and expel the rightful owners. 
The result of this state of things in the eastern part of the district has been 
indescribable confusion in the tenures. On the annexation of the province 
to the British Crown, all the resident classes, whether original proprietors 
or not, at once came forward and engaged for the revenue; and it 
has been only by slow degrees that the proprietors have ascertained that 
the British Government recognizes rights in the soil, which the Sikh power 
ignored. 

Proprietary tenures took their present shape at Regular Settle¬ 
ment (1860-64) when most exhaustive enquiries were made in 
course of preparation of the new record-of-rights. Nearly 27,000 
oases were decided, involving whole villages, distinct shares of 
villages or holdings. Parties dispossessed claimed their ancestral 
shaves. In some villages the revenue demand had been leased to 
lessees, often entire strangers, or alienated to jagirdars, and the 
original proprietors claimed to have their rights revived and 
recognized. Sometimes cultivators claimed against proprietors, or 
vice versd. The rule of decision was in general possession and in 
all oases regarding proprietary right, except where a cultivator 
claimed, the period of limitation was taken as twelve years, counting 
from the date of institution of the suit. In many cases ancestral 
shares, though remembered, had fallen into disuse. It was notorious 
that before British Rule all the parties had been on similar terms. 
In most of these oases the claimants were admitted to proprietary 
rights of their holdings on the ground that they had never enioyed 
ancestral shares. 

The treatment of lessees of the Government demand was not 
uniform. Some were maintained as proprietors on account of the 
complete dispossession of the original proprietors, who had never 
engaged for the revenue, or incurred any responsibility. Others were 
recorded as proprietors of only those holdings for whose cultivation 
they had arranged, and the engagement was made with the 
original proprietors. In other oases the lessees were of old 
standing, but their occupation was not without interruption, 
Still, even when the village was managed by the resident 
community, they had received some consideration, either in grain or 
in cash, and they were moreover zamindars of the neighbourhood. 
In these cases, the resident community was regarded as proprietors, 
and a talukdari allowance made to the lessees. Sometimes the 
lessees were declared proprietors, and the original proprietors 
cultivators, because the original proprietors had never engaged for 
the revenue, had paid in grain, or in one or two oases bond Ade 
rent in cash, and had failed in successive settlements to keep up 
the leases. In a few villages in Rawalpindi Tahsil the lessee was 
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declared proprietor of the village and the engagement was made 
with him for the revenae. The original proprietors were recorded 
as proprietors of their holdings, without uny further share in the 
common profits or responsibilities of the village. 

In some villages the jagirdar become “ ala malik, ” and the 
original proprietary “adna malik.” In Hatta and Papin, villages in 
Kahuta Tahsil, the resident body was declared proprietors, and the 
Satti jagirdars were awarded a talukdari allowance of 15 per cent. 


CHAP 
III, C. 


Land 

Eevenue. 


Proprietary 

tenurea. 


But the most numerous cases were those in which cultivators 
claimed against proprietors. The Sikh power, which had humbled 
and crushed the proprietary bodies, dealt very gently with 
cultivators. The Sikhs* policy was to render the position of the 
cultivator secure. Often the proprietor was altogether disregarded 
and revenue realized from the cultivator. Often the Sikh demand 
had left, no rent for the owner. The burden of revenue had been 
borne by^all alike, or if revenue was taken by appraisement of the 
standing crop still all were -on the same footing. The cultivator 
pled that he was of very old standing, had come to the village 
with the original proprietors, had never been dispossessed, had 
sold lands, had paid the revenue io cash on the same footing us 
the proprietor, had brought waste lands under tillage, had 
occasionally furnished from his class a headman, had planted trees 
and sunk",wells, and had built dhoks or hamlets. In these oases the 
cultivator was decided to be either a malik kabza or a tenant 
paying rent. 

The total result is the common rights of talukdari, ala malkiyat 
adna malkiyat and malkiyat kabza. 

Talukdars are found in Rawalpindi and Gujar Khan Tahsils 
and among the Garhwal Janjuas of the Kahm Circle of Kahuta 
Tahsil. Their dues vary from 5 to 10 per cent, of the ' 

village assessment in Kahuta Tahsil, and from 5 to 15 pei* cent, 
elsewhere. A talukdar as such has no right whatever in the 
land and is entitled only to receive in cash his percentage 
of the land reveuue. These allowances have been awarded in 
recognition of superior rights exercised by classes, who, though 
now debarred from the management of the estates, yet received 
by prescriptive right certain dues which they had acquired eitlier 
from being rulers of the country, or from being managers during 
Sikh rule, or from being the real proprietors but dispossessed, 
and receiving these small dues in acknowledgment of their original 
right. 

There are no incidents of ula and adna malkiyat peculiar to Aiaand adna 
the district. The distinction is due to compromises made at 
Regular Setilemeut between conflicting claims to full proprietary 
right. The ala maliks are entitled to nothing but small ♦ixed 
does, and in general have no rights in the waste. 
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The nucleus of the class of malikan kahza are the tenures 
created at Regular Settlement in favour of cultivators who had for 
many years enjoyed undisturbed possession rent free and had often 
been directly responsible to the Sikhs for the revenue. But 
a very large number of the owners of this class acquired their 
rights by purchase or gift after the establishment of British rule. 
They are owners only of their own holdings and have no right 
over common lands or share in village profits- 

There are practically only two kinds of tenants in the 
district— 

(1) Tenants with rights of occupancy, 

(2) I'enants-at-will. 

The occupancy tenants of the district have obtained their 
rights in various ways. Some have obtained their status as a 
result of assisting the proprietors to bear the burden of the Sikh 
assessments : sonie obtained it as a compromise with the parties 
declared owners, tiie tenants giving up their claim to be declared 
proprietors in the village, which they despaired of proving, on 
condition of their being declared hereditary tenants. Many 
obtained it as a reward forgiving evidence in favour of the success¬ 
ful party in a claim for proprietary rights. In the great majority 
of cases the status of occupancy tenant was definitely conferred 
during the Regular Settlement. The process is described thus in 
the report on that settlement:— 

“ Cases regarding the status of cultivators were contested with great 
warmth on either side. The cultivator tried to prove antiquity of tenure, the 
proprietor endeavoured to show that he, or his father, bad located him, and 
had allowed him to remain on his lands, but that he was not, therefore, 
obliged BO to continue him. The cultivator often pleaded that the proprietor 
had been in great straits, and had been rescued by the cultivating class, 
and that it was hard that he should be at the mercy of the proprietor in these 
good times, when in bad ones, he would have made any sacrifice to retain 
him. Ho also claimed to have brought waste land under cultivation, to have 
improved it by manuring it, or raising embankments, to have erected 
hamlets, planted trees, and the like. Sometimes the claim advanced was, 
that he was, in fact, an original proprietor such claims fall under the 
preceding section. All these claims and pleas were gone into seriatim. The 
rule of limitation was ultimately applied with the greatest reserve in favor 
of the proprietor, and it was found that it satisfied him. At first a more 
detailed classification was attempted, with a view not to injure the interests 
of the cultivating class. It was ruled, after consultation with the heads of 
subdivisions, that a cultivator who had brought waste land under cultivation, 
and had paid cash rates for 12 years or who had received cultivated land, 
paid cash rates, and had possession for 20 years, or who had received culti¬ 
vated land, paid in grain, and held for 30 years, prior to settlement, should be 
recordf d an hereditary cultivator. But at last the practice resolved itself into 
this, that 12 years’ clear occupancy prior to British rule, i.e., A. D. 1848-49, 
should, under any circumstances, constitute a title to an hereditary cultivating 
tenure. It was asked of the proprietor himself, as suggested by Mr. 
Thornton, whether he considered he would, could, or would not, or 


CHAP. 

III.C 

Land 

Revenue. 

Malikan 

kabza. 


Tenancy 

tenures. 
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could noti, ousk a cultivator ; in a great many cases he decl«red he would 
not; such a cage was entered on what is called the muddkhilat paper, or 
statement of the rights and liabilities of cultivators, and considered at an 
end, unless either party subsequently came into court, endeavouring to show 
that his statement was incorrect, and that he hnd proof to substantiate hia 
claim against that statement. The prcpoAdorance of the Sikh power had 
rendered the position of the cultivator secure, and such a burden’ had been 
imposed that, though theoretically the proprietor had the power of ousting 
the cultivator, practically he had never the will.” 

Previous to 1887 the status of hereditary tenants in the distriofc 
■was not very clearly defined or understood. Many of them were 
in the habit of alieuating their rights, the owners, however, denying 
their power to do so. Where the owners were strong, and the 
tenants weak the rights of the latter were covrespond^ingly con¬ 
tracted. The incidents of occupancy tenancy are now determined 
by the Punjab Land Tenancy Act of 1887. 

T'enants-at-will call for no special mention. 

The celebrated record, known as the “ Ayin*i-Akbari,” throws 
but little light on the state of the tract at that time. The whole rativornfe^” 
Sind-Sagar Doab, extending from the Hazara mountains to TheHoghai 
Mithankot, formed one Sarkdr, part of the Subah, or Province of 
Lahore, and contained 42 mahals, a measured area of 1,409,979 
bighae, or 704,989 acres, and paid a revenue of 5,19,12,201 d'lms, 
or Ks. 12,97,805. The mahals or parganda which can be identified 
as belonging, in whole or in part, to this district, forming part of 
this large tract, are 


Mahala ot Patgauis. 

Dame. 

1 Rupees. 

1. Fbarwila, inoluding parte of Rawalpindi, Eahuta and Qujar Khan 

SI, 58,10b 

1,36,852 

2. Dangalli, including Eahllta, part of Oujar Khan, and part of 
Jhelatn . ,. .. 

33,01,201 

82,630 

8. Abbarabad Terkhery (Takhtparj), probably inolnding parte of 
a&walpindi, Fatehjaug, and Qujar Kban . 

64,91,788 

1,37,288 

4. ratehpnr Ealaurl (doubtful) if correct, then Kalaurl ie a oorrap- 
tion of B&orah, Fatabpur BAorah was the Gakbar name of 
Biwalpindi) .. 

42,63,181 

1,07,082 

Total . 

1,82,14,878 

4(B5,807 


The total revenue was, therefore Es, 4,56,807. Considerahle 
allowance must be made, however, as the limits of the fiscal juris* 
dictions are altogether unknown. It Would not be safe to' admit 
more than from three to three and a half lakhs as the neVenue of 
the district at that period. In the “ Ayin-i-Akbari ” there is no 
account of any tribes inhabiting the district; the Gakkhars are only 
once alluded to as bordering on the sarMr of Pakhli,-vyhich con* 
tained the whole of Hazara. The notice of the swftjA of Lahore 
is more meagre than that of almost any other Province. 


tfHAP. 

ULC. 

Iiftud 

ReVstide. 


Laud 
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Gakhar kingdom included a part of the present Jhelum 
—■- district on the south and was bounded to the east by the Jhelum 

Eiver, to the north by the Margalla Pass, and to the west, 
PiBoai his- by the Khairi Miirat. No trace of them appears further 
o'^kh west. Their power appears to have been derived from Sultan 


Mahmiid Gaznavi, the Great, to have commenced in about 
A. D. 995, and to have lasted until the advent of the Sikh 
power in A. D. 1770. During their rule, the district was 

divided into three pargands — 
PiEaAKi DiifaitLi. namelv. Danffalli. Pharwala. 


f retent Ilakat, 

Kallar. 

MatoT and paii of Eahru. 
Bewal. 

Ouliioa. 

Norali. 


(Foar ilaias in the distriot of Jheium.) 
FAboanA. Fuabwam. 


Piebana DAifoAtLi. namely, Dangalli, Pharwala, 

Tappds of Qaithare, Preient iiahat, and Rawalpindi, Subdivided 

Haveii Kallar tappds, mainly corres- 

Kafara Mator. Mator and pari of Eahru. ponding with the tld/kdS 

of the Sikh period. These, 
Nutaiir' tJnrair' with Bome Slight modifioa- 

(PonritoAaAinthedutriotofJhetum.) ^ions. Were adopted as the 

basis of Bub-dmsion for the 
pabqana Pbabwam. regular settlement. lo the 

Parts of Kahuta, and iiAka margin are showD the Gakhar 
“rr.”"’ ««*,and Iheir present de- 

Kahru Kahuta. iiika Kahnta. signation. The rule of the 

S: S:tahriiH£waipindU.d Gakhars extended ovet the 

parts of Kallar, Bokho present sub-divisions of Ea- 

walpiDdi(excepting Phulgraon 
Paegana Rawalpindi. and Earpa Oherah), Gujar 

(No detail of fappas.) Khan, Kahuta (excepting hill 

tracts of Jasgam and Narai), 
and ildjcds Fatehjang, Sohan and Asgam of Attook District. 
The Gakhars realized rent by appraisement of the standing crop, 
called zabl Icanhut ; it took place on each field, the rate was fixed 


Kahru Kahuta, 
Burali. 

Arrab. 


Farts of Kahuta, and ilika 
Kuri, tahsil Bawalpindi, 
and Mughal do. do. 

Ihika Kahuta. 

Sukbo. 

Arrah, tahail Biwalpindi, and 
parts of Kallar, Sokho 
Devi, 


Paegana Rawalpindi. 
(No detail of ktppaa.) 


each season according to the value of the stnnding crop 
and the price current as fixed by the heads of trades. They 
I'ealized either in cash or grain, according to mutual agree¬ 
ment. Their rates do not appear to have been oppressive, and 
were less than those of the Sikhs ; unfortunately but few records 


are now existing. Besides the revenue obtained from the crop, 
the Gakhars took the following dues from khdlsa villages :— 
Five rupees per village in lieu of fodder ; a tax of one rupee per 
milch buffalo ; four annas per cow, and three pie per goat, &o., 
per annum. This tax was called sdican bandi, being on account 
of ghi or butter. They also realized from the artizaus from eight 
annas to one rupee per annum as mutarrafa^ now known as 
Jcamidna, hak buha or door tax, and one rupee per season from 
each village to pay the daftari Kanfingo or record-keeper. From 
jdgir villages they received a nazardna or quit rent, or seigniorage 
of ten rupees each season or twenty rupees per annum. They 
realized no revenue from the bill portion of the tract. If they 
had occasion to visit it on a shooting expedition, they received a 
present of a hawk or a mule. 
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In A. D. 1770 the Sikhs had obtained complete mastery 
over the Gakhara. In the parganaa of Fatehpur Bdorah of — 
the Grtkltars (probably the Fatehpar Kalauri of Akbar’a Inati- 
tutes) the Kawalpindi of Sikh and British Administration, and Fuo»ihutory 
Akbarabad (the Akbarabad Terkheri of “ Ayln-i-Akbari," evidently tahtu 
a corruption or mispronunciation of the Takhtpari of the present daring*’sikh 
day), comprising together 669 villages, Sirddr Milka Singh 
granted tue most notable tribes 192 villages in jdgirs subject 
only to a fixed but very trifling tribute, and called these estates 
mushaJchsa, in contradistinction to the villages kept under direct 

management, which he 
styled khdlsa. These 
names became impor¬ 
tant in the adjudication 
of the rights of these 
tribes, and their origin 
is therefore noted. The 
marginal table shows 
the way in which the 
jdgirs were distributed. 

In the remaining 467 
khdlsa villages, the 
Sikhs for a long time 
pursued the system in 
vogue with the Qakhara 
enhancing rates as their power increased. But in A.D. 1880 Mah4- 
rdja Ranjlt Singh, hearing of the grievous exactions of his officials, 
and of the unsatisfactory state of affairs, sent General Ventura to 
assess a portion of the district. His assessments affected the ilahds 
of Rawalpindi, Takhtpari, Banda, Kuri, Mughal, and Sayadpur. 

They were fair and even light, but following on a period of much 
depression and overtaxation it was with difficulty they were re¬ 
alized. Unfortunately the agents who had to carry out these 
fiscal measures were rapacious and exacting, and gave the lessees 
no chance. 

Warned at last of increasing disaffection, Mahdrdja Ran jit 
Singh summoned the heads of tribes and villages to Lahore, treated 
tliem with hospitality and distinction, fixed comparatively light 
assessments, and sent them back to their homes, assured that what 
they had suffered was not at his hands, but was the work of his 
officials. He conferred on them a still greater benefit than even 
the light assessments, for he sent to realize them Bhai Dul Singh, 
a mau of known integrity of character and amiable temper, whose 
name will long be remembered as a just and faithful steward. Dul 
Singh administered these ildl-da for two years, and was succeded 
in A. D. 1840 by Diwan Kishankor of Sidlkot, whose incumbency 
lasted until 1846. He raised the revenue and overtaxed the people. 

The land was visited during his lule by swarms of locusts so vast 


J&girB, 

Number of 
villages. 

Qakkhari of Sayadpur . 

22 

Do. Aujri . 

2 

Do. Shakhpur . 

3 

Do. Riwalpindi ... 

1 

Do. Malikpnr .. 

Do. Mandla ind Chuueri of the hills of 

1 

Marree and Phulgiran 

10 

Bnniil t m 

Pothial 1 . 

2 

Goleraa .. 

22 

Janiu&s of Bunial . 

6 

Do. Dbani&l ,, . 

18 

Sayads Shalditta . 

2 

Total . 

192 
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a8 almost to cause a depopulation of the country. They remained 
three seasons, namely from Kharif Sambat 1900=a.d. 1843 to 
Sambat 1901=a.d. 1844. This calamity is known by the name 
throughout the district. Nevertheless the Government 
Agent showed no consider-ation, and nlthough tlie zamfndars had ro 
crops , he realized the revenue to the last farthing. Chiefly from 
this period dates the indebtedness of the proprietors to the trading 
class, which has reaped a rich harvest from their misfortunes ; and 
to this time principally mast be referred that complication in the 
tenures and transfer of proprietary rights to the cultivating class, 
which have entailed so much hardship on the proprietary body, 
and loaded our Courts with so large an amount of litigation. Un¬ 
able to realize the demand even under these circumstances, the 
Government Agent often introduced cultivators of his own, gave 
them a fixed terminable lease and virtually admitted them to a 
title to the proprietorship of the holding. In short, the cultivating 
class had to put its shoulder to the wheel, and help the proprietor 
out of his difficulties, or the latter would have been entirely dis¬ 
possessed, Diwan Kishankor was succeeded by the same Bhai Dul 
Singh who had preceded him ; ho again reduced too demand to 
something more resembling the figure at which it stood before 
Kishankor’s incumbency. 

The Rawalpindi tahsil was composed of 13 ildkds or fiscal sub¬ 
divisions. These subdivisions though older than Sikh times were 
utilized by them for the distribution of revenue, and Colonel 
Cracroft also accepted them as assessment circles. A tabular 
statement compiled from the darbdr papers, and other 80uroe.s, of 
the Sikh assessment of 12 of these ildkds and of three belonging to 
other tahsils, is here subjoined. They are so grouped because of 
the identity of their circumstances during Sikh rule :— 




1 Names and jama of «uccea»»ve BikK 




Kardirs. 


Kame of tahefl. 

Kama of ilifca. 

Del Singh 

Kishankor 

Dul Singh, 
1847. 



from 1833 

from 1840 



to 1839. 

to 1846. 



Re. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Eiwalpindi . 

Arrah . 

16,626 

17,184 

16,803 

Do. . 

. [Ini 

12.111 

8,647 

16,522 

4,638 

11,780 

4,446 

Do. 

.{ 2nd 

11,395 

9,894 

33,901 

13,196 

12,687 

12,027 

11,297 

Do. . 

Riwalpindi .. . 

89,205 

38,808 

Do. 

Sayadpac . 

14,281 

24,862 

16,236 

16,426 

Do. 

SangjAai . 

24,483 

20,414 

Do. 

.its 

10,887 

20,709 

18,882 

6,689 

6,798 

6,608 

Do, . 

Kharora . 

18,614 

14,421 

11,441 

13,240 

Do. 

Muf;hal .. 

10,626 

11,637 

Fatehjaog . 

Asgim . 

24,824 

30,289 

27,074 

Do. *•« ••• 

Sohin . 

46,148 

48,296 

46,979 

Gujar Shan ... 

Devi ... . 

43,332 

60,698 

48,673 
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The only remaining ildhd of tahsil Rawalpindi not accounted 
for in the group to which the foregoing sketch refers, is Phulgran, -~- 
a tract of which a portion was for several reai-ons transferred Revenue, 
from tahsil Mutree to Hawalpindi. Its fiscal history is that of 
Murree. The ilakds of As^gam and Sohao now belong to tahsil 
Fatehjang, while Devi has been incorporated with Gujar Khan. 

Before Sikh rule that part of the district now known as tahsil of tahsil Mui? 
Mprree, and also a portion of Kahuta were altogether independent, ree during 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Gakhars and through them 
of the Mughal Emperors, only by occasional presents of hawks or 
mules. This tahsil was formerly composed of ildhm Phulgriin, 

Dewal, Charihan, Kotli and Karor. It was not till the renowned 
Hari Singh’s second campaign that these mountaineers were 
forced to submit to the Sikh power. Milka Singh had indeed 
granted a jdgir to the Ghakars of Mandia and Ohaneri of 107 
hill villages, but the hill men scarcely acknowledged them, and 
the grant was more nominal than real. 

Hari Singh built forts at different places, of which the 
principal were Kotli and KarOr. He resumed the jdgirs, and 
from that time to annexation the people of these hills were 
made to feel the yoke of a stern tyranny exercised by the grasping 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Kashmir, to whom this territory and 
that lower down the Jhelum river, forming the tahsil of Kahuta 
and part of Gujar Khan, were assigned in jdgirs, probably about 
the year 1881 a.d. It is said that whenever the zamindars were 
recusant he used to let loose the Dogi^s among them, and rewarded 
the latter by a poll rate for hillmen of at first one rupee, then 
eight annas, and finally four annas, and that he thus decimated 
the population. Other tales are told of bis cruelty in these and 
other ildkds, which, if true ouly in part, would class him with 
the Keros and Caligulas of the human race. A general door 
tax he levied was so unpopular that the people rebelled and 
were visited with severe retribution. He also played one tribe 
against the other. Sirdar Zabardast Khan Safti, of Karar, and 
MazuUa Khan, father of Syda Khan, of Bamartrar, were for some 
time his employ^. Their families are still in the enjoyment of 
jdgirs. No trustworthy statistics have been obtained of any of 
the ildlcds composing this tahsil relating to periods antecedent 
to British rule, with the exception of Phulgiran of which the 
Sikh jama from a.d. 1840 to 1846 appears to have been 
Rs. 7,749. It was reduced in 1847 by the Regency Administration 
to Rs. 6,022. 

The tahsil of Kahuta is composed of five fiscal divisions Fieoai history 
or iZaMs—namely, Jasgam, Nar&i, Kahru, Kahuta and Kallar, of^tahsii Ka- 
The fiscal history of Jasgam and Narai during 8ikh rule is pre- sikh rtie!”® 
oisely similar to that of the Murree Tahsil. For some years the 
collections were made by a man locally celebrated fer his sagacity, 

Nasru Khan of the Narar branch of Sattis, who died at a very 
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CAHP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Bevenae. 

Fiscal history 
of tahsil Ka- 
bnta during 
Sikh rule. 


Oujar Khan 


Uuia 

tahsil. 


advanopd age. Casli assessments arc said to have been made in 
1840, and to have lasted until 1846, but no reliable details have 
been obtained. These iidkds appear to have been given in jdgir 
to Maliaraja Gulab Singh in a.d. 1831. The asstssm ents of iidkds 
Kahru and Kaliuta, which also formed part of Mahd i4ja Guldb 
Singh’s jdgir, have been obtained from various sources. The 
fiscal history of these subdivisions is the same as that of the 
foregoing iidkds. The assessments from 1840 to 1846 were:— 
Ilaka Kahru, Rs. 21,036 ; Kahnta, Rs. 12,234. 

The ildka of Kallar was managed by different kdrddrs from 
A.D. 1804 to 1832 under the direct orders of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
and the rent was taken by appraisement of crop. In 1833 cash 
assessments were introduced. Details are only forthcoming since 
1838. The ildka passed into the hands of Maharaja Gulab Singh 
in 1843, and was managed on the same principles as the other 
portions of his jdgir, the only difference being that the ildka was 
in the plains and could not offer the same resis tance to the Mah4* 

raja as the iidkds 
in the hills. The 
statem ent in the 
margin shows the 
assessment statis¬ 
tics collected 
through various 

sources. 

The Gnjar Khan tahsil contains the iidkds of Nurali, 
Bewal, Devi, Gulidna, and Sukho, The fiscal history of the 
two former, Nurali and Bewal, is the same as that of Kallar. 
Details of the assessments have been collected from the year 

1H38, and are shown 


Il&ks. 

FromlSSS 

From 1845 

Prom 1845 

Rogenov. 

to 1814. 

to 1844. 

to 1848, 

1847. 

Kallar . 

36,018 

62,469 

55,482 

45,998 


lUka. 

From 1838 
to 1842. 

From 1840 
to 1844. 

1 

'From 1846 
to 1846 

1847. 

Nurali . 

Dewal ... 

42,510 

30,707 

46,855 

30,707 

62,065 

34,157 

44,462 

33,986 


in the margin. The 
circumstances and 
details of former 
assessments otildkd 
Devi, formerly part 
of the Rawalpindi 
jurisdiction, have 
been shown in the notice and tabular statement of that tahsil. 
The two remaining iidkds of this tahsil, Guliana and Sukho, formed 
part of the jdgir of the different members of the Atariwdla family, 

of whom it is suffi¬ 
cient to name Sir¬ 
dar Chat tar Singh. 
Prior to 1838 in tho 
former, and 1838 in 
the latter, the col¬ 
lections were by ap¬ 
praisements ofcrop; 


II4kB. 

1838. 

1839.40. 

1841.47. 

Ouliiou 

41,897 

63,217 

60,227 
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lUki. 

ITrora 1838 
tii 1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Sakho . 

4fl,030 

1 44,608 

42,730 


CHAP* 

since then by oasb m, c, 
It-aaes. The parti- 
cularsof the latter Reyenae. 
are given in the 
margin. 


The last of the leases of the Sikh administration, described Fiscal history 
in the preceding pages—namely, those of the Regency establish- since annow. 
ed during the minority of Maharaja Dalip Singh—lasted until 
1848, and were followed by those framed by British officers, 
partly during the period of Regency, and partly subsequent to 
the annexation of the Punjab to the British dominions. Those 
parts of the district now known as tahsil Murree and the 
northern portion of <ahsll Kahuta were assessed by Major 
Abbott, the Deputy C'^mniissioner of Hazara, to which district 
this tract belonged. The cruelties and exactions of Maharaja 
GulAb Singh were then fresh in memory, and Major Abbott 
appeared among the Sattfs, Dhnnds, Khetwals, GharwtSls, and 
Gakhars, as a deliverer from a cruel bondage. He reduced the 
assessment in most villages by a third, and, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, pre-disposed the people towards our rule. 

Far different was the effect of the assessment on the rest of 
the district. It was framed by the late General (then Lieutenant) 

John Nicholson, Assistant to the Board of Regency, and sub¬ 
sequently Deputy Commissioner of this district. He increased 
on the Sikh assessments, and even in some cases on those of Diwan 
Kishenkor, and others of the most exacting Sikh officials. His 
jamds were considered very oppressive. He bad framed them en¬ 
tirely on the estimates and papers of by-gone Sikh agents, whose 
collections are now known to have been far beyond the amount 
the agricultural community could bear in a term of years. Other 
circumstances concurred to render these leases oppressive. 

The people were deeply in debt; they had not recovered from the 
destructive visitation of the locusts ; and far more serious than 
even these causes, was one which made the load intolerable. An 
unparalleled fall of prices took place at the period of annexation, 
for which it is difficult to account. Although large cantonments 
were formed, and the consumption of grain must have been greater 
than during Sikh rule, yet the amount of grain stored was 
probably immense, and a certain confidence may have taken 
possession of the trading classes, tending to make them disgorge 
their hoards. All these causes combined plunged the agricultural 
body into great distress. Added to this was the absence of em¬ 
ployment, caused by the disbandment and discharge of the Sikh 
myrmidons, and the want of ready money. It is not surprising 
that, under these circumstances, a deep spirit of discontent began 
to show itself among the population of these and other ildhda. 

For some time after annexation successive members of the Board 
of Administration were mobbed, and the whole agricultural popu- 
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O^P. lation began to agitate seriously for a reduction of assessment. 

—L ' But the signs of the times were not immediately understood. 

Laad Many old Sikh officials had been retained in office, who represented 
Kevenue. clamour raised merely to test the powers of endurance 

of a new regime^ and the stipulated period of lease was allowed 
to elapse before relief was afforded. 

The snmmaxy When, therefore, the first summary settlement was made by 

settlements, Carnac, Deputy Commissioner of the district, it was under an 

outer pressure, which, however disinclined he was at first to yield 
to clamour, could result in nothing else than large reductions. 
His revision of 1851 was again remodelled in 1853 on the basis 
of a measurement (though without a 6eld map), and these assess¬ 
ments lasted, together with those of Major Abbott, renewed in 1854 
by Lieutenant Pearse of the Madras Army, and Assistant Com¬ 
missioner at Murree, until at various times, in different localities, 
they were superseded by those of the detailed settlement by Colonel 
Cracroft. In praise of these assessments it is enough to say that, 
in conjunction with other causes, they rsised the district from a state 
of great depression to one of prosperity unknown before j and that, 
though it was found necessary still further to reduce the revenue, 
in order (o leave reasonable profits and give hope of its standing 
the test of fair pressure in unfavourable years and bad seasons, 
yet Colonel Craoroft’s operatioi^s did not result, as far as the 
assessment goes, in muon beyond its more equable and uniform 
adjustment on villages and population, and a reduction on the 
whole of 54 per cent. 

The foregoing sketch of the fiscal history of the district pre¬ 
vious to the regular settlement, affords all the information it has 
been found possible to collect. The m ain fact to be drawn from it 
bearing on the subject of revision of assessement is the highest 
revenue ever paid in one year by every village and ildkd. As a 
general rule the Sikh jamas and those of the Regency which follow¬ 
ed them in the year preceding the annexation of the Province, 
were framed with more or less accuracy on the collections made 
by appraisement of the standing crop. They were not intended to 
leave any profit to the proprietary body; at tue same time it is 
impossible to say that they did not. Indeed, it is known that in 
many cases they did, for not only were the rates very conflicting 
but considerations of expediency often tended to cause a reduction, 
irrespective of the value of the crop. The general circumstances and 
statistics of each village, however, ordinarily afforded sufficient 
data to enable the Settlement Officer to judge with tolerable 
accuracy whether the profit was large or small! it was generally 
found to have been the latter ; and accordingly it can be safely 
stated, that compared with this highest revenue, the present 
assessment leaves a fair profit to the proprietary body. There are 
of course, some exceptions to this r ule, for instance in the hill tracts 
of Murree and Kahuta, where, for political and other reasons, the 
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revenue was not exacted on the same terms as in the other snb- CHAP, 
divisions of the district, and the profits are nauch larger and 
beyond our calculation. The Sikh yumas must be accepted with Land 
caution. Extraordinary pains have been taken to obtain correct 
information and it is believed with very fair results. Still it is one gottiemMtfc^ 
thing to impose a revenue, and another to realize it. We know 
nothing of the unrealized balances of these jantds. On the other 
hand the SiKhs very often book considerably more than the demand 
they had assessed, to say nothing of fines imposed. 

The first regular settlement was begun in 1855 by Major aetuement!^* 
Cracroft, who was both Deputy Oommissioner and Settlement 
Officer. The final report was submitted in 1864, and sanction 
to the aB8e.«sements was given by the Government of India on 31st 
October 1866. Major Cracroft was assisted by various European 
assistants. He was fortunate in his Extra Assistants, and the 
names of Munshi Amin Chand and Munshi Hukm Chand are still 
treasured in the memories of the people. The subordinate staff 
consisted at first of a crowd of Hindustani Amins. Then came the 
mutiny. Settlement work was almost suspended, and Hindustanis 
were under a cloud. When tranquillity was restored the work was 
entrusted to the patwaris, only a few of the munsarims and 
supervisors being Hindustanis. 

Practically everything had to be done without reference to 
previous settlements. Sikh records were deficient; the measure¬ 
ments of summary settlements incorrect. There was no field 
map for any village and no revenue survey had been made. At 
the very outset village boundaries had to be demarcated. There 
was no such thing known as demarcation of boundaries during 
Sikh rule. Villages existed on paper as paying so much revenue. 

The Sikhs always endeavoured to divide large villages into small 
ones, in order to obtain more revenue. 

Munshi Amin Chand was in charge of measurements. Com¬ 
plete remeasurements were carried out except in tahsils Rdwal- 

g indi and Murree. Recognizances were taken from the owners 
inding them under penalties to show all their lands. Maps were 
made for all villages except for those of Murree Tahsil and part 
of Kahuta Tahsil. Soils were classified as irrigated or unirrigated. 

The irrigated soils were obahi awwal, chahi doyum, and abi. 
Unirrigated soils were classed as (1) lipara, (2) las, mal, seo, 
bohan, manja, &o., (3) roaira I and (4) maira II. 

The constituent parts of the record of rights were— 

(1) Field map. 

(2) Khasra Paimash or Field Register. 

(B) Genealogical tree of proprietary bodies. 

(4) Statements of absentees. 
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(5) Muotakhib Khatoni or abstract of holdings. This docu- 

meot was prepared separately except iu Morree and 
a few villages in Qujar Khan where it was amalgamat¬ 
ed with the Field Register. 

(6) Statement of Lakhiraj lands., 

(7) Statement of wells. 

(8) The ottgageaiont (Darkhwast) for the revenue. 

(9) The khowat or atostraot oi revenue and cesses paid by 
each proprietor. 

(10) Wagih»itUarz. 

(liy Statement o£ mortgages and sales. 

(12) Iqramaana Mlalguzari, 


The-Thakbast and Haddbast Files, or records of demarcation 
of boundaries, were kept separate. 

For assessment purposes the circles adopted were the 
or old fiscal sub-divisions of the Sikhs. No produce estimates 
wore framed. Soil rates were worked out by consUltinjg ohaudris 
and prominent headmen, and by noting^ the rates imposed by the 
people thomselves in the internal distribution of the demand. 
These rates were called standard rates. From tp®® ^^® 
assessment was worked out for each ildTcd, They were then 
applied to the areas of different soils in each village and the rate 
assessment worked out. These village and circle totals were thon^ 
checked and revised after consideration of the oiroumstances of 
each village, the class of proprietors and tenures, the working of 
former assessments, the increase of cultivation, statistics of popn* 
lation and catde and other matters which seemed to affect the 
village’s revenue-paying capacity. -Assessment was thus done by 
circles and the proposals for each circle were submitted sepaa^tely 
to the Commissioner for his sanction as soon as they were ready. 


The results of the Regular Settlement for each assessment 
circle or ilaka, statistics of incidence of the demand per acre and 
comparisons with previous highest demand and the demand Of 
Summary Settlement are given in the following table — 



KDun. I CiBuTi. I GmiB Kluiu 1 RkirAinKilk, 
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S,8M 0 


89 1 


... I8S.8S0 7-8 
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CHAP. 
III. C. 


Land 

Berenne. 


First regular 
settlement. 


Tlie settlement was sauctioiied for ten years. The term of 
settlement expired in 1874, but re-asessment was not commenced 
until 1885. The asaeasmeuts worked excellently. The demand, 
except in a very few cases, was paid without difficulty. The 
moderateness and equal distribution of the assessments contributed 
greatly to the increase in prosperity experienced by the district 
after they came into force. 


Eevisod The Revised or Second Regular Settlement began in 1880. 

Settlement, lifr, Steedman was appointed Settlement Officer in January 1881, 
and on his retirement owing to ill health, Mr. Robertson was 
appointed in April 1884. The settlement comprised both a 
re-assessment of the revenue and a revision of the record of rights. 
At the same time a forest settlement of the Murree and Kahuta 
hills was made. At the first Eegular Settlement village boundaries 
had been laid down for the first time, and field-maps and 
boundary maps had been made, but the methods were very 
rough and primitive. The cultivated lands had been very 
carefully measured, but no attempt bad been made to measure 
the waste, a rough guess at the area of which was usually entered 
in the settlement papers, the land being shewn as unmeasured 
(“ bila karm kan ”). This caused a great deal of most troublesome 
litigation. Land not held in separate proprietary right by any 
of the owners had been entered as common village waste, and 
the superfluous waste lands entered as belonging to Government. 
Tlie questions connected with these waste lands had never been 
finally decided. At second Regular Settlement the superfluous 
waste was included in Reserved or Protected Demarcated Forests, 
and the other mistakes of Regular Settlement were avoided by 
combining measurements and attestations and making the Patwaris 
do the great bulk of it themselves. 


In Murree and the Kahuta hill tracts no (Thakbast) boundary 
maps were prepared. The boundaries were put in on the village 
map as accurately as could be done by the aid of the sighting 
rod, but the measurement of the cultivation was carried out 
with as complete accuracy as in any part of the district. 

Measurements were done by triangulation. Maps were 
prepared for the first time for Murree Tahsil and several villages 
in Gujar Khan. Each village now had its field-map. 


The chief foundation on which the re-assessment rested 
was the increase in the area of cultivation since Regular Settlement. 
Every Tahsfl shewed an immense increase. In Gujar Khan 
the increase was 33 per cent.; in Rawalpindi 51‘6 per cent.; in 
Kahiita 44 per cent. ; and in Murree it reached the enormous 
figure of 138 per cent. Prices since last assessment had fluctuated 
between wide extremes, but during re-assessment bad been greatly 
depressed by a series of good harvests. The general rise in prices 
was small. 
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The old ilaJcaa which had been adopted by Colonel Craoroft 
aa assessment circles were abandoned, and new circles framed. —1 
The whole of Gajar Khan Tahsil was made one circle. Similarly 
Murree Tahsil was not divided into assessment circles. The Pahar, 

Kahru and Kallar Kahiita circles comprised tlie Kahnta Tahsil, and Settlement. 
Bdwalpindi Tahsil was divided into the Kandhi Soan circle, 
including the whole of the northern portion of the Tahsil and the 
submontane tracts, the east of the Tahsil, and that portion of the 
south which lies in the Soan valley or south of it, and the Kharora 
circle, which formed the western portion of the district. 

Colonel Cracroft’s standard rates were not repeated. Produce 
estimates were framed for Qujar Khan 'J'ahsil only. The soil 
rates sanctioned were as follows :— 


Soils, 

Qujar 
Khan. - 

Kandhi 

Soan. 

Kharora. 

Kallar 

Kahuta. 

Kahru. 

Kahuta 

Pahar. 

Murree. 

Ohahi 

4 i) 0 

6 0 0 

0 

0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 



Nahri 

Abi 

SaU&b 

1 "6 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 

|3 0 0 

1 8 0 

6 0 0 
ISO 

... 

400 

1 8 0 

»** 

10 0 

Lipira 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

14 0 

10 0 

Las 

16 0 

18 0 

18 0 

18 0 

18 0 

18 0 

o"i 0 

Maira 

10 0 

0 16 0 

0 15 0 

10 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

Rakar 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

6 0 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 


But they were closely followed only in Gujar Khan and 
Eawalpindi Tahsils. In Murree the framing of rates at all was 
almost a farce. They had to be practically ignored in the village 
assessments and wei'e set on one side % the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. In Kahdta th^ would have raised the j'awa 65 per 
cent., but the Financial Commissioner refused to deal seriously 
with them, and directed the Settlement Officer to limit his demand 
to an increase of 40 per cent. Only 45 per cent, of all the villages 
in the district were assessed within 10 per cent, of the soil rates. 
The results of the revised Settlement are given below :— 


Tahsils. 

Area cultivated at first 
Hegular Settlement. 

Area cultivated at Re¬ 
vised Settlemen. 

Increase iier cent, on 
cnltivatM area. 

Jama at last Settlement. 

Incidence of revenue 
per acre cultivated. 

Jama at Bevised Settle¬ 
ment. 

Incidence of revenue 
per acre cultivated. 

Increase per cent in 1 
jama. '' 

Riwalpindi . 

Kahuta . 

Acres. 

146,093 

Acres, 

2,21,434 

52 

Rs. 

1,85,150 

73,759 

Rs. a. p. 
1 1 0 

Rs. 

2,14,850 

Bs. a. p. 
0 15 1 

38 

61,015 

87,843 

44 

13 4 

95,845 

13,492 

114 

29 

Murree . 

12,502 

29,783 

138 

8,6ul 

0 11 0 

0 7 3 

57 

Gujar Khan . 

1,56,417 

2,06,770 

33 

1,76,560 

1 2 2 

2,22,420 

1 1 3 

26 

Total District 

1 

5,45,880 

46 

4.14,070 

118 

5,46,107 

10 0 

33 
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AU 
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Jf. 

Luid 


Eerjued 

B«.Ulem«Dt. 


Tlie ttyerage of holdings in the various Tahsils is given below 
in .aicrsH:— 


1 

Riwftlplndi. 

Gnjar Kban, 

Kah-tita. 

Murrea. 

SoU^tmumt 

4-8 

65 

38 

9 

i 


The land revenue and cesses were payable in the following 
instalments:— 


Kbarff . !6th January, 

Rabi ... ... ... ... ... 16th July. 


Thew d#tes were uniform throughput the dwtriot, with the 
exception of the Murree Tahsil and the Poh^r oirole of Tahsll 
Kahdta where the dates of the instalments were :— 


Kharlf 
Rabi . 


let December. 
Ist August. 


The cesses imposed at the revised settlement were as fol¬ 
lows 


Local rate 

Lambardiri paohotra 

School . 

Road . 

Ppst .. 


Es. a. p. 
8 5 4 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 0 


5 

1 

I 

0 


These oesses stood uniform for the whole district, except¬ 
ing the patwdri oess, which varied in the different tahsils as 
foUows 

Id Gujar Khaa ... .. ... ... 4^ per cent. 

In Rawalpindi ... ... ... ... 6 do. 

In aU other tahsils'.6^ do. 


The total amount of these cesses was collected with the in- 
stftlmwit of land revenue payable after the hharif harvest. 

The new assessment eould not be regarded as otherwise than 
light, and the period of settlement was limited to 20 years. The 
revenue was always collected with ease save in bad years in 
Kahuta and Gujar Khan Tahsils. Suspensions have never been 
large and remissions have been insignificant. 

ThijdReguiM The third Regular Settlement began in October 1902, and 
Settlement, conduoted by Mr. A. J. W. Kitchin. 

Merely revision of the measurements of Revised Settlement 
was aimed at, and re-measurements were necessary in only 28 
villages. The hhasra paimnsh of Re^iar or Revised Settlements 
was replaced by a field-book, and the Record of Rights took the 
form laid down in the Laud Revenue Act of 1887. 
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chief jusfifioatiortfi for re-assessni'ent were a genefaJ riSe' 
in prices of not less than 25 per oent. an extension of cultivation 
amounting to 9 per oent. in KiWalpiiidi, 6 pt r cent, in Gujar 
Khan» 12 per cent, in JCahuta' and 3‘2 p^^f cent, in Murree Tahsil, 
and the ease with which the pfevioua demand bad been paid. 


The old assessment circles of Revised Settlement were re’ 
tained, but when assosKinent had been completed’ the' circles were 
reVisied and the foll<ytving divi^n made ;— 


Tahsil. 

Circles of Revised Settlemeot. 

New circles. 

Guju Eliail . 

Gujar Khan . 

Khuddar. 



Pothwif- 



Jath. 

SiwalpiAdl .. 

Rhalrbra . 

Eharora 


Kandhi Soah . 

Kandhi Scan. 



Pothwir. 

EkftlmtA •• «(i 

Pahir . 

Pahir. 


Kabru. 

Kahru. 


Kallar Kahflta . 

Pothwir. 



Kandhi. 

Murree . 

Murree. 

Murree. 



KoUl. 

The soil rates sanctioned were as follows 




JBWQr 

R«VW«».' 


ThI fdB ag ttto f 


Solis. 

Gujar 

Khan. 

Kandhi 

Soan, 

Kbarora. 

Kallar 

Kahdta. 

Kahru. 

Kah&ta 

Pabir. 

Murree. 

Chahl 

S 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

9 0 

0 


S«t 


Nahrl 




2 

0 

0 

... 



... 




• »» 

• »» 


Alii 


• •• 


6 

0 

0 

6 0 

O' 

4 

O' 

0 

4 6 

0 

0 \i 0 

0 12 

0 

SaiUb ... 

1 

a 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 IS 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 13 

0 


... 


Upirfr 

8 

1 

0 

a 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

2 a 

0 

12 0 

i 1 2 

» 

tae 

I 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

3 

0' 

0 13 

0 

0 6* 0 

• •• 


Maira 

1 

a 

0 

] 

4 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

a 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 6 0 

0 a 

0 

Bakn' 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 8 0 

0 a 



During re-measurements the land under the rfiade of road, 
side trees had been recorded in separate' lists, the maximum 
allov^noe of 65 feet being glvbn fbr each tree. In asseSsnieiit' 
these areas were excluded from the village awa on which the’ 
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village assessment was worked out. Entire remission was given 
on unirrigated land and half remission on irrigated lands. The 
results of the settlement as compared with those of the Revised 
Settlement may be thus summarized :— 


Afuraiiegiiiar ’ — r ■ t 
settlement. 


BnViaKD SflTTLB- 
USNT, 


San RserLaa 
Seixxbhbst, 

i1 

•M ^ . 

Tabgd, 

Asaosament 

Circle. 

Demand. 

Inoidenoe 
per acre of 
cultivation 

Asgeaament 

Circle. 

Demand. 

Incidence 
per acre of 
oaltivatiou. 

Percentage o 
crease of ne 
old demand 



Be. 

Ba, a. p. 


Bs. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. 

BAwalpindi ... 

Kharora 

3S,39S 

0 10 2 

Kharora ... 

47,600 

0 12 1 

84 


Kandhi Soan 

1,78,087 

118 

Kandhi Soan 

1,58,850 

1 5 11 

40 





FothwAr ... 

76,100 

18 2 

17 

Gnjax Khan ... 

Gujat Khan.,, 


112 

Kbaddar ... 

7,880 

0 15 10 

2 





PothwAr ... 

1,81,670 

18 7 

16 





Jatl! 

66,460 

1 0 11 

14 

Kahdta .. 

PahAr ... 

1,680 

0 11 8 

PatiAr 

6,700 

0 10 6 

24 


Kahra 

18,149 

1 14 7 

Kahra 

2o.f>00 

0 14 4 

18 


Kallar Eafadta 

72,60B 

1 2 11 

PothwAr 

57,600 

1 6 11 

19 





Kandhi 

88,800 

1 1 4 

19 

Murree 

Murree 

13,473 

0 7 3 

Murree ... 

16,290 

0 10 7 

10 





Kotli 

8,210 

0 0 0 

49 

Total nistriot 

... 

5,44,644 

0 15 11 

... 

6,75,450 

12 0 

24 


Cesses amount to Rs, 18-5-4 as follows :— 


Rs. a. p. 

Local Rate ... ... 8 5 4 

Latnbardari ... ... 6 0 0 

The present demand is a full assessment in Gujur Khan Tahsil. 
In the Rawalpindi Tahsil the assessment of the Kharora Circle is 
not heavy and represents only 59 per cent, of the half net assets. 
The demand for the Kandhi Soan Circle has been increased by 40 
per cent., but the enormous influence of the Rawalpindi town and 
cantonment and the large amount of miscellaneous profit are 
justifications additional to the rise in prices, the increase of cul¬ 
tivation and the ease with which the old demand was paid; 
Kahfita Tahsil is now fully assessed, but Murree Tahsil is still left 
seriously underassessed. An enhancement ot 82 per cent, has been 
taken, but the assessment represents only 24 per cent, of the net and 
5 per cent, of the gross produce from crops alone. Communications 
and markets are good, cultivation has enormously increased, and 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Aftvenue. 
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the miscellaneous income h’om fruit (estimated at Rs. 29,123), m. 
shop sites and village waste is enormous, and many times the —— 

revenue demand. An assessment up to the full half net assessment . 
rates would have been justified, and the increase was limited to 80 ’ 
per cent, only because the revenue at stake was so small and a settlement, 
sudden enhancement of more than 80 per cent, not feasible. The 
new assessment runs from Kharif, 1906, and has been sanctioned 
for a term of 20 years except in Murree where the term of settle¬ 
ment has been limited to 10 years. With the exception of the 
Murree Brewery Estate and the Murree Civil Station, which pa^ 
their whole demand with the Rabi instalment, all villages pay their 
revenue in two equal half yearly instalments. The dates for pay¬ 
ment are 15th January and 15th July for the Kharif and Rabi 
instalments respectively with the exception of Murree and the 
Pahar Circle of Kahuta in which the dates are 1st December and 
1st August. Cesses are collected with the Kharif and Rabi instal¬ 
ments of laud revenue in equal proportion. 

In obedience to the instructions of the Government of India in _ Seoure and 
connection with famine preventive measures, and to regulate the 
granting of suspensions and remissions of revenue, all the villages 
of the district have been carefully classified according to their liability 
to, or immunity from, the vicissitudes of bad harvests. The only 
assessment circles classed as “insecure” are the “ Jatli" Circle of 
Gujar Khan Tahsil and the Kharora Circle of Rdwalpindi Tahsil. In 
these circles the villages have been classified under four heads— 

A. Secure, suspensions ordinarily never needed. 

B. Suspensions ordinarily needed after a series of bad 

harvests. 

t’. Suspensions needed only after two bad harvests. 

D. Villages insecure, suspensions needed after a single 
bad harvest. 

For each village for each harvest a danger rate has been 
framed. When the incidence of the revenue instalment per acre 
of matured crop is higher than the danger rate there is prima facie 
a case for suspensions. Insecure villages number only 92. Those 
of class C are 77, and those of class D, 15 in number. The 
remaining 1,082 are secure. 

It is necessary to give suspensions only after a series of bad 
harvests. But on the other hand revenue once suspended can be 
collected only slowly, for holdings are small, and after a series of 
bad harvest^ it is necessary to let the people have the first good 
crop to recover their food stocks. The Kharif is the cattle crop, 
and the Rabi is the people’s crop, except where maize is sown. 
Suspensions are not necessary for a poor Kharif following a fair 
Rabi, where there is moisture for Rabi sowings. The largest pro¬ 
portion of the district is quite secure. 
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CHAP. Alluvion and diluvion work is very inconsiderable, and is 

II^C. confined to the Soan torrent in the Rawalpindi Tahsil. Rules of 
Land assessment applicable to estates bordering on the Soan in Rawal- 
BeveniiB Tahsil were sanctioned by Government in February 1907. 

Alluvion and j^easurements for the purpose of ascertaining whether assessments 
di avion. be remitted or imposed are made ordinarily every four 

years. When land assessed to revenue as cultivated is carried 
away or rendered unfit for cultivation the assessment is remitted. 
When land not assessed at settlement or of which the assessment has 
since been remitted becomes culturable owing to the action of the 
Soan torrent it is assessed to revenue according to qualify. But 
no assessment is imposed on land which has not actually been 
cultivated. 


Land revenue 
OMignmeuts. 


The following statement gives a detail of all assignments of 
land revenue at present existing :— _ 


Tatisil. 

loi 

ta 

jerpe- 

On condition of 
mtuntenance of 
institutions. 

For life or livee. 

For term of 
Settlement. 

1 For road side 
gardens and 
groves. 

Total value of grants, j 

No. 

Vslne. 

No. 

Value. 

No, 

Value. 

No, 

Value, 

No. 

Value. 

Biwalptndi . 

34 

10,681 

1 

16, 

8,318 

19 

1,691 


83 

1 

16 

1 

16,789 

Qujat Khan .' 

8 

420 

6* 

148 

12 

968 

1 4 

23 

1 

10 

1,569 

Kahuta . 

i6 

8,837 

8, 

167 

17 

1,663 

2 

9 

... 


7,076 

Murree . 

8 

511 

— 


7 

464 


... 

1 

• tl 

975 

Total .. 

91 

16,949 

26 

3,633 

65 

4,686 

' 10 

1 

115 

2 

26 

25,409 


Of the assignments in perpetuity Sardar Gurdit Singh, Chachhi, 
great grandson of Sir Nihal Singh, Chachhi, k.o.s.i., enjoys 
a grant of Rs. 6,508 from the revenue of Rawalpindi and five 
surrounding villages. The history of the growth of the grant and 
the services by which it was earned are given in Grifi&n’s “ Punjab 
Chief.” 


The Admal Gakkhars of Pharwala enjoy a perpetual jagir at 
present amounting to Rs. 2,532, a fourth share of the revenue of 
31 villages in Tahsil Kahiita. The Sattis of Karara have a jagir of 
Rs. 680 in five villages, and the Sattis of Hotla a jagir of Rs. 749. 
Both are survivals from Sikh times reinfroced by additions earned 
in mutiny and other troublous times. 

The Dulal Janjuas of Kahdta have a grant of Rs. 869 for 
mutiny services. None of tbe other assignments are large. All 
perpetual grants are either survivals from Sikh times or rewards 
for services in the Multan compaign, the mutiny or moie recent 
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troubles. They amount to 3’7 6 per cent, of the total reyenue 
demand. 



Tlta assignments for the maintenance of institutions are all 
for the upkeep of khangahs and dharmsalas, and are nearly 
all in Rawalpindi Tahsil. the only considerable assignments are aBsigamenti. 
Es. 795 in three villages for the upkeep of the shrine of Shah 
Cheragh in Rawalpindi City ; Rs. 737 for the maintenance of the 
shrine of Shah Bari Latif in Nurpur Shahan ; Rs. 472 the revenue 
of Rala, Tahsil Rawalpindi, for the maintenance of the dharmsala 
of Bhai Abnasha Singh in Wazirabad; Rs, 357 ior the dharmsala 
of Bhai Manna Singh in Rawalpindi; Rs. 438 for the upkeep of 
the dharmsala of Bawa Mast Ram at Baradari near Golra. 


The life-grants are for services either in the mutiny or in 
recent times. The largest grant, Rs. 600 in Mator, Tahsil Kahiita, 
to Subadar Major Zaman Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur, was sanctioned 
in 1906. None are large. 

Other assignments are insignificant. The total value of 
grants inclusive of zailddr indms, is Rs. 34,624 or 5*15 per cent, 
of the total demand. 


Section D-~Miscellaneous Kevenne, 

Table XII in the statistical volume gives the net collections 
for foreign liquor, spirit made in British India, drugs, opium, the 
incidence per 10,000 of the population and the number of shops. 
'I'he real factor in the excise administration of the district is the 
head-quarters station, including both City and Cantonment. These 
furnish at least 90 per cent, of the total income. The rural popula¬ 
tion, which is chiefly Muhammadan, is not accustomed to the use 
of intoxicants, though Muhammadans of both the rural and urban 
populations, who will not touch liquor, are largely addicted to 
opium in moderation. The inhabitants of Rawalpindi are parti¬ 
cularly abstemious as a body. The incidences of consumption of 
the various exciseable articles in the year 1906-07 ai’e given in the 
following statement:— 


Name of exciseable articles. 

Annual conaumption per i 
head of population. 

Coat price 
iucIudioK 

Tax. 

Incidence of 
taxation per 
head. 


1 

Be. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Opium 

mashaa 

0 13 

0 0 7 

Oharas. 

li „ . 

o 

o 

0 0 6 

Country Spirit. 

■Jth Bottle ... . 

0 4 4 

0 3 8 

Imported Spirit . 

!»• 

18 4 

0 10 
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CHAP. There is no Governmenfc distillery in the district. The only 

spirit distilled in the district is made by the Murree Brewery 
Uiscella- Company at Rawalpindi and Gora Galli. Most of the exciseable 
Rareaue, articles manufactured in the district are exported for consumption 
Excise " other districts. The Murree Brewery supplies all the north¬ 
west portions of the province. The chief outside suppliers are the 
Sujanpur and Rosa distilleries. The Supply Department is by far 
the largest consumer. 

The opium consumed is chiefly Malwa, Bengal and Punjab, 
Hill opium has almost disappeared. The dearest is sold at two 
tolas per rupee, the cheapest (hill opium) at four tolas per rupee. 
Malwa opium is preferred. Oharas comes froin Kashmir, but is 
often stopped by snow. Bhang grows wild in the district. There 
is no cultivation of the opium poppy. 

There is very little change in popular taste. The consump¬ 
tion by natives of imported spirit is on the increase. Bhang is 
increasing in favour, and charas declining. Plague has had some 
effect on the amount of spirit consumed. Intoxicants are popularly 
supposed to be both prophylactic and curative for plague. Cocaine 
is used only for medicinal purposes. Serious offences are very 
few. The opinion of successive district oflBcers has been that illicit 
distillation is unknown. The amount of sugarcane grown in the 
district is infinitesimally small. It is all sold as a sweetmeat in 
Rawalpindi City. Yet the Excise Commission suggested that illicit 
liquor was distilled for most marriages in the district. 

Smuggling is extinct as regards liquors. There is no place 
whence it can be smuggled now that all Government stills have been 
closed. In 1904 and again in 1906 special detectives were deputed 
for the investigation of smuggling of opium, but no cases were 
discovered. There may be a little smuggling of bhang and opium 
from Poonch and elsewhere. Illicit dealing in liquor and other 
exciseable articles is probably common. On no other assumption 
does it appear possible for retail vendors to make a reasonable 
profit. 

The constitution of the A ttock District and the consequent 
loss of three tahsils from this district made practically no change 
in the excise revenue, which varies between 4^ and 6 lakhs of 
rupees each year. 

stampa. The revenue from stamps has decreased in recent years from 

the same causes which affected the volume of litigation and of 
registration business. The cancellation of receipt stamps is an 
additional reason. Vendors number 133. Twelve Branch 
Postmasters (Basali, Jatli, Jandryar, Mandra, Kotli, Dodocha, 
baraikala, Kauntrila, Harnal, Karor, Sangjani, Kohala) are 
licenced to sell non-judicial stamps. The annual revenue is shewn 
in Statement 44 in the statistical volume. 
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Rawalpindi City and Cantonment and Murree sanitarium are in^.' 
the chief sources of income tax revenue. The agricultural 
portions of the district contribute little, and the assessees are ' 

petty. In 1907, when more attention was paid to the assessment ReTWoe- 
of these outlying tracts, Gujar Khan Tahsil paid 4 per cent, of the inoome-Ta*. 
total assessment through 92 assessees, and Kahufca 2 per cent, 
through 44 assessees. The incidence on each assessee was in 
the both tahsils 23 rupees. 

Rawalpindi and Murree including the Murree Brewery Com¬ 
pany accounted for 94 per cent, of the assessment and"^ 81 per 
cent, of the assessees. 

The Cantonment gives the district income-tax administration 
its distinctive character. Assessees are bankers and money-lenders, 
oontraobors, dealers in provisions and piece-goods, salaried officials 
of companies, and owners of house property. European assessees 
are a considerable body. 75 per cent of the assessees pay on 
incomes of between Rs. 1,000 and Ks. 2,000, and 20 per cent, on 
incomes between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000. The former pay' 25 
per cent, of the total assessment and the latter about 30 per cent. 

The big assessees are contractors, money-lenders, company officials 
and house-owners. The largest assesses is the Murree Brewery 
Company which pays Rs. 14,000 on the basis of its profits. The 
incidence of the tax for each assessee varies greatly, Iq 1906-07 
it was Rs. 74. 

Assessments are made for Rawalpindi and Murree usually 
in April. Departmental accounts are closed on the 31st March, and 
only after that date are the statistics available for the assessment 
of contractors’ income. In April, too, shop-keepers and others go 
up to Murree, and assessment is practicable only when the Murree 
bazaar is inhabited. 

Realization of the tax is a matter of some difficulty. Euro¬ 
pean assessees are often ignorant of the law, and natives, from 
disinclination to pay and from the desire to gain interest on the 
payments to be made, are as dilatory in paying up as elsewhere. 

The final demand in 1906-07 was Rs. 52,396 from 708 assessees. 


Section E.—Local and Municipal Grovernment. 

The District Board is constituted under Act XX of 1883 
There are 60 members, of whom 8 are members ex-o^cio, and 42 Boara!"’”* 
nominated. There are no elected members. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner is President. There are no Local Boards, nor is their 
institution to be recommended. The District Board itself takes 
its colour from the democratic nature of tribal organization in the 
district. The income of the District Board in 1906-07 amounted 
to Rs. 1,09,742, the chief source being the local rate (Rs. 8.5*4 
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Board. 


per cent, on the Land Revenue) of which fths was credited to the 
bisfcrict Fund. Other important items of receipt were 


School fees 
Fees from Horse Fair 
Sale of road-side trees 
Dak Bungalow fees 
Fines on stray cattle 
Tolls on ferries 


Bs. 
... 6,363 
... 4,111 
... 3,419 
... 3,100 
... 1,550 
... 3,151 


The incidence of taxation per head of population was annas 3 
and pies 2. 

The expenditure in 1906-07 amounted to Rs. 1,20,456 as 

detailed in the margin. I'he 

Office establishment . 3,975 educational and medical institutions 

Education .on which the expenditure was 

Public Works charges. 51,441 mourred are noticed m succeeding 

Provincial contributions ... 1,233 Sections. A Small establishment is 

Miscellaneous . 11,292 . , . j , . . j . 

entertained at tahsil head-quarters 
for sanitary purposes and some attempts made at conservanoy 
arrangements in villages. But the expenditure is small and the 
result insignificant. For the encouragement of horse-breeding 
the Board keeps 6 Arab stallions stationed at Gujar Khan, 
1 at Kahdta, 1 at Rawalpindi, 1 at Sangjani, 1 at Rewat and 
1 at Banda Road-side arborioultural operations are another sphere 
of District Board usefulness. Colonel Cracroft who made the 
first Regular Settlement of the district, has left behind him many 
beautiful rows of road-side trees, but in more recent years arbori¬ 
culture has been attended with less success. A five years 
programme of operations was drawn up in 1904-05 providing for 
tree-planting in the vicinity of the head-quarters t)f tahsils, but no 
efforts were made by the Tahsildars. The matter since 1906 has 
received more attention, and a fresh scheme lias been worked out. 

There are two gardens, twelve cattle pounds, ten ferries and 
four ddk bungalows under the management of the Board. The 
gardens, which are at Chattar and Gujar Khan, were trans¬ 
ferred to the Board under the orders of Government in March on 
a lease expiring on Slst March 1907. Proposals have been made 
for renewal of the leases, subject to the payment of a contribu¬ 
tion fixed by Government. 'I’he ferries are all on the Jhelum 
River., A list has been given at page 82. They were transferred 
by Government to the management of the Disti-ict Board in 1899 
on condition of an annual payment of Rs. 1,500 per annum to the 
Provincial Revenues, Half of the income from the ferries is paid 
to the Kashmir Durbar. The ferries are worked by contractors 
to whom leases are sold annually by public auction. The prices 
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realised in 1906 as compared with averages of the previous five 
years are given below :— ^_L.' 












Local and 
Knnicipal 
Gorernment 

Distrioti 

Board, 

Ferry. 

Five years 
average 
X9OI-0S. 

1906.07. 









£a. 

Bs. 


Khadar ... 

1 • • 






... 

390 

336 


Serri 








99 

89 


Me)ot 


• ■1 

.. . 





SOX 

378 


Him Pattan 

««• 

... 

... 





101 

111 


Laobman ... 








673 

576 


Owen 




• •4 




370 

S34 


SAlgrAon ... 



».• 





426 

632 


Dfingall) ... 



.-I 





200 

219 


Hill 








365 

403 


Baghlm ... 

... 


... 

... 




160 

211 







Total 

... 

... 

3,184 

3,239 



Rawalpindi Municipal Committee is of the second class and was 
constituted in its present form by Punjab Government Notifica- 
tion No. 100, dated 10th February 1886. In accordance with the 
proceedings of Government No, 40972, dated 10th iN ovember 1906, 
it belongs for octroi purposes to class A, the Municipality being a 
centre of trade, and situate on trade routee. The election rules 
provide that 4 members shall be members ex-officio, namely, the 
Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, Cantonment Magistrate and 
Tahsildar of Rawalpindi; 3 members shall be nominated, and 14 
members elected. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio the 
President of the Committee. 


The boundaries of the 

No. 820, dated 1st November 1888, 
No. 48, dated 14th January 1889. 

No. 523, dated 22nd Jane 1891. 

No 1106, dated I9th December 1891. 
No. 470, dated 16th September 1892. 
No. 189, dated 6th May 1893. 

No. 276, dated 22iid June 189S. 


municipality were fixed by Punjab 
Government N otification 
No. 109, dated 10th Feb¬ 
ruary 1896, and have been 
since amended by the 
marginally noted notifica¬ 
tions. 


For election and administrative purposes the municipal area 
is divided into 14 wards. The population within municipal limits 
was found at last census to be 87,688, and the estimate of depend¬ 
ent village population is 26 percent. 

The Committee works largely through Sub-Committees. The 
standing Sub-Committees are Octroi, Education and Library, called 
Financial Sub-Committees ; Garden and Public Works, called General 
Works Sub-t’ommittees, and the Sanitary Sub-Committee. 

Rules made by the Committee regulating its own procedure 
were published in the/'ttn/afi Notification No. 681, dated 
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CHAP. 22nd August 1890. They provide, among other things, for the 
appointment of one Vice-President, and the above-mentioned Sub- 
Loeal and Committees. 

Om^mrot Municipal activity extends to the control of building within 
Ruuiesof municipal limits, the registration of births and deaths (Punjab 
buBinoBs. Gazette Notification No. 947, dated 2l8t November 1890), the 
control of serais, slaughter-houses and markets, supervision over 
burial aud burning grounds, liriensing and proper management of 
haokney carriages plying for hire (Punjab Gazette Notification No. 
568, dated 8th June 1891), the regulation of vaccine operations 
(Punjab Gazette Notification No. 668, dated 3rd April 1897), and 
the registration and supervision of dangerous or offensive trades. 
There is also a Municipal Library open to the public. The 
Municipal Secretary and the Conservancy Darogha and Naib- 
Darogha have certain powers of Police Officer within municipal 
limits. 


There are no taxes other than octroi, which is collected by the 
Committee in both Municipal aud Cantonment limits. In 1906-07 
octroi yielded Rs. 2,33,757, or 73 per cent, of the total income. 

The chief articles on which octroi is paid are grain, ghee, 
sugar, refined and unrefined, oil, oilseeds, animals for slaughter, 
tobacco, cloth, leather and metals. 

The octroi on grain varies very much with the quality of the 
harvest. In a good season importation is less and the octroi suffers 
The increase in exportation does not fully compensate, though 
Rawalpindi is a centre for distribution of wheat and other grains 
to other parts of the Province. Most of the importation is for 
consumption in cantonments and covers articles of all kinds. A 
considerable portion of the trade between Kashmir and Ladakh 
and the Punjab passes through Rawalpindi and swells the volume 
of imports and exports. This trade consists chiefly of charas, raw 
silk, iron, tea, fruits, hides, ghee, piece-goods, gold, silver, brass, 
copper and petroleum. The value of the imports and exports 
in 1906-07 is given in the margin:— 


[ From Kashmir ... 
Imports^ Ladakh ... 

... . 

Bs. 

.. 62,95,915 
.. 85,63,281 

1 

r To Kashmir 

Exports I'Lo Ladakh 

Total 

.. 98,69,196 


.. 32,73,636 
1,84,250 

i 

Total 

... 34,57,886 


There are two bonded 
warehouses. Refunds are 
paid chiefly on food, fuel, 
lighting and building ma¬ 
terials and cloth. 


The incidence of octroi in 1906 was Rs. 3 per head of popu¬ 
lation. Miscellaneous income, in general a comparatively small 
item, in 1906-07 amounted to Rs- 88,106. The chief sources of 
income are fees from educational institutions, sale of street sweep¬ 
ings, rents and miscellaneous fees, esjecially water and licei se fees. 
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The chief items of expenditure in 1906-07 were administration 

and collection charges Rs. 29,441 ; schools Rs, 12,129 ; hospitals }— 

Rs. 30,814 ; Police Rs. 14,049; conservancy Rs. 28,655. Municlp4 

The Municipality, with the assistance of the Public Works 
Department, have a complete drainage scheme on hand at present. bQ^iaesa.”^ 
The estimated cost is Rs. 1,29,167. Drainage, wf^hich at present falls 
by innumerable outlets into the Leh close by the City, and pollutes 
those parts of the stream in which the City population bathes, will 
be led into the stream at some distance below the City, and all 
drainage channels will be given a due amount of fall. The 
city water supply comes from a number of wells at Rawal. 

It is led towards the City in pipes, from which, a few miles 
out, the Cantonment supply is drawn off and carried by a separate 
system to reservoirs in the Topi Rakh (Rawalpindi Park). From 
this vantage-ground the Cantonment supply is distributed. 


The Municipality of Murree, which was first constituted in Mnrree 
1867 is of the hrst class, but has not yet been classiBed as A or B 
for octroi purposes. It consists of four members appointed by 
Government and ei^ht elected members. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner is always President, and the Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of Murree, senior Vice-President, Of the elected members 
six represent the Station Ward and two the Bazar Ward. Four 
of the members for the Station Ward represeiit the house proprie¬ 
tors and two the visitors. The junior Vice-President is elected- 
The proportion of European and Native members Vi<ries. At pre¬ 
sent Biiropt^ans number nine and Natives three. 'I'he Municipality 
models itself upon Sirida and works by Sub-Committees The 
standing Sub-Committees are the Finance, Public Works, Bazaar 
and Sanitary Sub-Committees, but there are generally also Octroi, 

Forest and Education Sub-Committees. Tbe Finance Sub-Com¬ 
mittee audits the monthly accounts. The Forest Sub-Committee 
manages the Municipal Fore-st, and members in rotation mark trees 
to be felled. Formerly Sub-Committees rarely met. Papers were 
circulated to the members for expression of opinion. But this 
method was found dilatory and unsatisfactory. It is now the 
rule for Sub-Committees to meet for the transaction of business, 
but attendances are always meagre, and it has often happened 
that only an energetic Vice-President has put in an appearance. 

The total income from taxation during the year 1906-07 was 
Rs. 41,715. The principal items are given in the margin. 


The Water-rate is per cent, on the annual value of the 

Ra. house, and tbe house and 

.^8471 ^ P®’’ 

ii’iBB chief articles on which 

4.345 octroi is paid are articles 


Tax on houses and lands 
Water-rate 
Conservancy 


' V/WWiVA lO CHIC 0,1 UlUiOO 

of food and drink, articles for lighting, fuel and washing, building 




CHAP. 
Ill. E. 

Local and 
Municipal 
Government 

Murreo 

MaDioipaIii7. 
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materinlfi, and pipce-goods. Two-thirfeentlis of tho ociroi incomp is 
puidoverto the Cnntonment antliorities ns their share, all hough the 
whole trouble of collection falls on tlie Mimicipnl Committee. A 
good deal of the octroi originally levied is refunded. Refunds are 
claimed usually only at the end of the season when traders take 
back their stocks to the plains. 

The Municipality is not guilty of the sin of taxing through- 
trade. The only through-trade is with Kashmir and Poonch, and 
is not taxed, as it passes by the cart road, and other routes which 
do not pass through municipal limits. There is accordingly no 
bonded warehouse. 

The average population of the Municipality winter and sum¬ 
mer is taken to be 5,045, although this is very much exceeded in 
the summer months. On this basis the incidence of taxation 
in 1906-07 works out at Rs. 8 per head of the population. But the 
calculation is misleading 'I'ho octroi falls on the whole population, 
but all other taxation is borne by the European visitors ahme, who 
also provide the very large item “Miscellaneous Income.” Still 
taxation is leas per Wd than in other hill stations, 

Much the largest item in Miscellaneous Income is proceeds 
from sale of forest produce. The Municipality controls the 
forest area around the station, in area 5,000 acres and in quality 
the finest forest in the district. 'I’he forest produce is more 
various and more valuable than is grown in any of the iState 
forests of the district. Budding timber, grass and fuel are ex¬ 
ploited, fuel being the chief source of profit. The system at pre¬ 
sent followed is to issue books of tickets to municipal tax-payers 
at a charge of Rs. 16 for a book of fifty tickets, Bach ticket 
entitles the purchaser to obtain one maund of firewood from the 
depots in which the fuel extracted from the municipal forest by 
contractors has been stacked. Permits for the cutting of grass 
are issued on fixed fees. The sale of forest produce usually 
accounts for about two-thirds of the Miscellaneous Income, and 
either exceeds or falls short of the octroi receipts by only a very 
Small amount. The total income in 1906-07 fell at Rs. 15-5-3 on 
each head of the population. 

The chief items of expenditure in the year 1906-07 were :— 

Rs. 


Establishment 

» • 

7,250 

Collection of taxes 

«»» 

... 8,470 

Refunds 


... 2,649 

Fire establishment 


... 4,728 

Police 

... 

... 2,408 

Water supply 

... 

... 11,83,5 

Coneervaocy 

... 

... 9,20.3 

Hospitals aud dispensaries 


... 6,207 

Schools 

... 

... 8,518 

Forest maintenance 

... 

... 9,40g 
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Section P —Public Works- chap. 

ll 1 F 

The di'triot lies in the Rawalpindi Diri-ion df the Public —^ 

Works Department, and at present forms a sub-division under a 
Sub-Engine^-r stationed at Rawalpindi. The establishment con-ists 
of one tiub-tCngineer on Bs. 250 per mensem, one Overseer on Hs. 

100 per mensem, three Sub-Overseers on Rs. 35, Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 50 per mensem, each and four work munshis on Rs 30 
per mensem. No District Board works have been made over to 
the Public Works Department for maintenance. On the other hand 
the Rawalpindi Municipal Committee maintains tlie Civil Station 
roads, extending to 2’43 miles in length, and in return rec-oves 
from the Department an annual payment of Rs. 1,200. The 
arrangement dates from 1888, In addition in the present year 
(1907) Seven mdes of the Khustialgarb road were transferred to 
the District Board, and a proposal is under consideration to hand 
over to the same authority the kachha roads in Murree Tahsfl, 

There are no bands or bridges in the district requiring special 
mention. Of historical building.s the Nicholson Monument and 
Fountain at Margalla and the Mankiala Tope are maintained by 
the Department, the former at an annual cost of Rs. 88, the latter 
at a cost of Rs. 20. 

The Government High School, Rawalpindi, a large building 
in the City, was recently made over to Government by a city con¬ 
tractor. It has since been put in charge of the department, by 
whom it is maintained. The new drainage system for the Rawal¬ 
pindi city is in course of construction and will, it is hoped, be 
completed soon. The construction is undertaken by the Public 
Works Department, and tne expenditure met by the Municipal 
Committee. The estimated cost is Rs. 1,29,167 and expenditure 
up to the end of March 1907 amounted to Rs. 69,393. 


Section G-—Army- 

Rawalpindi Cantonment is the head-quarters of the 2nd (Rawal- Bawaipindi 
pindi) Division, and till recently was the head-quarters of the 
Northern Command. The divisional head-quarters are at Murree. 

On 1st April 1907 the garrison of Rawalpindi Cantonment 
was as follows:— 


J, Battery, R. H. A. 

18th Battery, R. F- A. 

67th Battery, R. F. A. 

No. 6 Ammunition, R. P. A., ColumuJ 
„ 6 Mountain Battery, R. A. 

», 7 „ „ „ 

6 >1 II II 

„ 91 Co. Horse Battery, R. G, A, 


10th Hussars, 
let West Yorks. 

1st Royal Irish Rifles. 

1st Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

11th K. E. 0. Lancers. 

25th Puniiibis. 

36th SiUhs. 

No. 1 Co. 1st S and Miners. 

No. 9 Co. 2nd S. and Miners (Bal¬ 
loon Section). 
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CHAP. With the following transport:— 

- 8th, 28th and 29t.h Mule Corps; 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th Mule 

Army. Cadres j 51st Camel Corps ; 4th, 5th, 6tti, 7th, 9th, 10th, lltb, 12th Half 
Bawaipindi Troops; S. T. Bullocks; No. 2 C., A. H. Co.; 2nd, 3rd Cos. Army Bearer 

Cantonment. Qj-ops, 

The cantonment is the largest and most important in the 
Punjab, and perhaps in India. The accommodation for European 
troops is far below requirements in the winter months, and two of 
the British regiments and all the Mountain Batteries of Artillery 
are located at West Ridge. The summer garrison of European 
troops is only one Battery Koyal Horse Artillery, one Field Battery, 
one Garrison Battery, one British Cavalry Regiment, and one 
British Infantry. 

Murree. Murree is only a sanitarium. The mountain batteries go 

from Rawalpindi to the Hazara Gabs. Clifden, Sunny Bank and 
Kuldannah form one cantonment. Clifden is in summer filled 
witli a large number of women end children from Hawalpindi and 
PesMwar, A British Infantry Regiment is located at Kuldannah, 
and another in a temporary oamp at Gharial, which also receives 
detachments from the summer garrison of Raw>dpindi. Barian, on 
the borders of this district and Hazdra, usually has a British In¬ 
fantry Regiment from Peshawar or Nowshera. Gharial is said to 
be a corruption of Gharibal and refers to a hill top above the 
Kashmiri Bazar, where one Ghariba, Gujar, used lo graze his 
cattle many years ago. 

In addition to the troops enumerated above, C troop of the 
Punjab Light Horse, D Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, 
and K Company, North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles have 
their head-quarters at Rawalpindi. The strength of the Light 
Borvse Troop is 57, that of D Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles, 98, and that of the Company North-Western Railway 
Volunteer Rifles 122 men, exclusive of officers. In addition Gand 
H Companies of the Punjab Volunteer Rifles, in strength 121 
men, exclusive of officers, have their head-quarters at Murree. 

G Company, 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of cadets 
belonging to the Lawrence Asylum. D Company, Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles, is recruited in Rawalpindi from the various Civil Depart¬ 
ments ; K Company, North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles, 
solely from Railway employes. 

H Company, 1st, Punjab Volunteer Rifles, is composed of 
civilian residents in Murree and Rawalpindi. 
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Section H —Police and Jails. 

The Rawalpindi District fonns part of the Western Range (or 
Police Circle) whioii is in charge of a Deputy Inspector-General 
with head-quarters at Rawalpindi. 'I'he Police force of the district 
is controlled by a Superintendent of Police with one or more 
Assistants. The police stationsj of which eleven are of the 6rst 
class and two of the second class, are in charge of Sub-Inspectors 
and contain each two Head Constables and twelve constables, 'there 
are three outposts. Those at Karor and Phagwari, in the Murree 
Tahsi'l, are of the first class, and contain each one Head Constable 
and six Constables. The 'I'ret outpost is of the sncond cIhss, and 
has one Head Constable and four Constables. In addition to these 
outposts there are two road posts at Sila and Gora Galli, each 
with one Head Constable and three Constables, There are no 
municipal posts. 


CHAP. 

III.H 


Police and 
Jails- 


Uistriot 

Folioe. 


The strength of the District Police, particulars of which is 
given in Table No. 47 of tlie statistical volume, is 4 Inspectors, 19 
Sub-Inspeotors, 104 Bead Cotistables and 689 Constables. The 
Rawalpindi and Jalli thanas, in which crime is heavy, have each 
two Sub-Inspectors. There is one tracker, who is a Head Constable 
by grade, and ten Mounted Constables of whom one is Daffadar. 

Two Head Constables and 26 foot Constables form the armed 
reserve. Village and town watchmen number 631. Tliechaukidars 
are paid partly in grain and partly in cash, but the question of 
reducing all payments to cash amounts is under consideration. 

The cattle pounds throughout the district are in charge of the 
Police. There is one pound at each thana or outpost. The 
income derived from them is credited to the District Board, with 
the exception of the Rawalpindi City pound, the proceeds from 
which go to the Municipal Committee. 

There are no registered criminal tribes in the district. Punitive 
posts, however, have been established at Kuri, Athal, Chirah, 
Thamair, Golra, Maira Aku, Maira Japir, Shah Allah Diita, Banda 
and Chuhar. The dietriot force is recruited from the agricultural 
population of this and the surrounding districts, but also includes 
a few men from the nearer parts of Kashmir. 

There is one Railway Police Station in the district with a sane* Railway 
tioned force of 36 constables. Out of this number eight are on escort Polios. 
duty with the pay clerk. These men may be kept either at Lahore 
or Rawalpindi, but usually live at Rawalpindi. Two Constables are 
posted at Golra and two at Gujar Khan. The Railway Police include 
eight Head Constables, one Inspector, two European Sergeants, and 
one Sub-Inspector. Tlie duties of the Railway Police are the same 
as those of the Ordinary Civil Police, and the procedure observed in 
the insvestigation of crime is the same. When desired they assist 
the Railway authorities in keying order. They are under the 
orders of the Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, Lahore. 
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CHAP. The District Jail is in charge of the Civil Surgeon a^i Jail 

Superintendent. It is of the fir^t class and prisoners under 
Police and sentence of imprisonment for four years or less are confined in 
Jails. j.j._ Those sentenced to longer terms are transferred to the Lahore 
District Jail, and Montgomery Central Jails. '1 he accommodation is for 914 
pri.soners of all classes. When the number in Jail is less than this, 
prisoners are drafted in from Peshawar, Kohat, Hazara, Attock, 
Jhelum and Shahpur Districts. Jail employments are oil-pressing, 
rope-twisting, making of mats and money-bags, Jarri-making, 
lithograph printing, nmodr, towel and ww-s/th-making, and menial 
duties. The profits amount to between six and seven thousand 
rupees a year, and the expenditure to about Rs. 65,000 or 
Rs. 70,000 The cost of maintaining each prisoner in 1906-07 
amounted to Rs. 23-5-1. 

The Jail establishment under the Superintendent consists of 
one Jailor, four Assistant Jailors, one Hospital Assi..itant, one 
Compounder, one Matron, and 58 Warders. A list of look-ups 
will be found in Table 49, supplement to Part B. 

There are no reformatories in the district. 


Section I-—Education and Literacy. 

Standard The Standard of literary in the Rawalpindi District is above 

of Literacy, ayeragg of the Provitice both for men and for women. This 
is chiefly due to the very gre>it influence of the City and Canton¬ 
ments. The agricultural population is oaturally no more addicted 
to education than the people of other districts. Urdu is the chief 
character, but it is closely followed by Grurmukbi. Education is 
most advanced iu the Bawalpindi and Gujar Khan Tabsils, but 
the remaining two tahsils are not far behind. Advanced education is 
flourishing among the City population, whether Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan. In both primary and advanced education the district is 
ahead of any other district in the Rawalpindi Division. 

For educational purposes the district lies within the Rawal¬ 
pindi Circle and is under the Inspector of Schools stationed at 
Rawalpindi. 

The chief The most important schools in it are 

edacational 

iustilutioiiB. 

The Gordon Mission College .—An account of this institution has 
been given at page 10. It is situated on the outskirts of the City 
near the Municipal gardens, is a first grade college, and is maintained 
by the Americau United Presbyterian Mission. Fifty-eight students 
receive instruction from a Missionary Principal with nine Professors- 
The approximate annual expenditure is Rs. 20,000 and the receipts 
from fees Rs. 3,000. 
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High 

Schools .— 

CHAP. 
Ill, I. 

1. 

Sresht Niti Government High School. 

Education 

2. 

The American Mission High School. 

and 

Literacy. 

3. 

The Anglo-Sanskrit High School. 

The chief 
educational 

4. 

The Denys’ High School. 

institutions. 

5. 

The Mamooji Islamia High School. 



The first of these was built, named and maintained by Rai Sresht niu 
B ahadur Buta Singh, a prominent contractor in Rawalpindi City, who Hjgh'sohooi. 
made it over to Government in March 1906 as a donation for the en¬ 
couragement of higher education. A large increase in expenditure 
seemed probable owing to the introduction of the new scheme of 
education, and the institution had become too large for private 
management. A condition made by the donor was that every 
day at the time of opening tl\e school a religious prayer suited 
to all religions should be recited, and that every Saturday a 
lecture on morals and character should be delivered by one of the 
masters. 

Originally the school was only a Municipal Board Middle 
School, and was located in a private building near the grain 
market. The Head Mrtster was untrained. When the scliool was 
taken over and raised to the higher standard, a few of the trained 
teachers were retained, and there is now a trained Head Master, 
drawing Rs. 200 per mensem, and 26 trained masters. All these 
are paid from Government funds. The school building is situated 
at the north-west corner f)f the City near the garden of Rai Bahadur 
Sujan Singh. The boarding-house attached to the school was not 
made over by Rai Bahadur Buta Singh, and separate arrangements 
had to be made. The boarding-house is now located in a serai 
near the school belonging to the late Sujan Singh. It acci mmodates 
50 boys. 

The school is one of the biggest institutions in the Province. 

There are about 400 boys on the roll. The expenditure for the 
year ending 31st March 1907 was Rs. 16,717-4-6, and the income 
from fees Rs. 5,705-2-9. Features of the school are a drawing class, 
and commercial classes begun in January 1907, Kindergarten is 
taught in the primary classes. 

The American Mission High School is the oldest school in 
the District. It has already been noticed at page 10. The school school!' ’* 
inoluditig its three hraiiches has 895 pupils. It is managed by 
the Rev. R. Maxwell of the American Mission. The Head Master 
is a Native Christian on a salary of Rs. 110 per mensem. The 
number of teachers is 41. There are industrial, commercial and 
drawing classes, and Kindergarten instruction is given in the 
primary classes. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, I. 


Education 

and 

Literacy- 


The Anglo. 
Sanskrit High 
School, 


The Deny’s 
Eigh School. 


Uamooji 
lelamia High 
School. 


Mi<idle 

Schools, 


Biwalpindi 

Normal 

School. 


The grants received in 1906-07 were :— 

Rr. a. P. 

From Municipal Conimitteo ... ... 2,608 11 0 

From Provincial Funds ... ... 6,330 7 10« 

Attached to the school is a boarding-house which accom¬ 
modates 43 boys. 

The Anglo-SanskritHigh School, which occupies a good double¬ 
storeyed building also used for Sabbath School and occasional 
religious meetings, is managed by a committee of City notables. 
The teaching staff is a Head Master and 18 teachers. Pupils 
number 454. There are no commerical or industrial clas.“es. 
The total expenditure in 1906-07 was Rs, 7,674-13-4. Rs. 3,808-8-3 
were collected in fees and Rs. 3,079-15-9 received as grant-in-aid. 

The parent of the Deny’s High School was the Cantonment 
Training Academy of Rawalpindi, which after languishing for 
several years collapsed about the middle of 1898. It was revived 
and re-opened towards the end of that year, and renamed after Major 
Denys, the Cantonment Magistrate, wlio was President. It was 
at first supported entirely by fees and subsci’iptions, but now receives 
an annvial contribution of Rs. 1,200 from the Cantonment nnd a 
grant-in-aid about Rs. 1,500, The pupils number 230. Besides 
the Head Master there are 15 master, r. The school, which is non¬ 
sectarian, has, as peculiarities, Punjabi and Bengali classes. 

The Mamooji Islamia High School, which was opened in 1896, 
is maintained by subscriptions from certain Muhammadans in the 
City. It is a very flourishing institution. Pupils number 247. The 
teaching staff is a Head Master and 12 teachers. 'I'he expenditure 
for the year ending 3l8t March 1907 was^Rs. 5,183, fees collected 
came to Rs. 2,391 and the grant-in-aid amounted to Rs. 1,843. 

Middle Schools number seven : five Anglo-Vernacular, namely, 
District Board School at (iujar Khan, Municipal School at Mut ree, 
Khalsa School at Sublia, Tahsil Gujar Khan, National School at 
Sayyed, Tahsil Gujar Khan, and the Arya School in the Rawal¬ 
pindi Cantonment Razar; and two vernacular, namely, the District 
Board Schools at Kallar in Kahuta Tahsil and Guliana in Gujar 
Khan Tahsil. 

The Normal School, established in 1857, is situated in Rawal¬ 
pindi City near the Government High School. Its object is to 
prepare young men for employment as teachers in vernacular 
schools The students, who number 73, come from all the districts 
in the Rawalpindi Circle, and are stipendiaries. The teachers 
number 8. Stipends amount to Rs. 7,069-4-4. The annual grant is 
Rs. 8,000. A Model School is attached to the Normal School, 
whore, under the eye of framed teachers, the students practice 
themselves in methods of teaching. A plot of land has been 
hired at an annual cost of Rs. 160 where the students are taught 
practical agriculture. 
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There are 93 Primary Sehools for boys, and 34 for girls in 
the District. The following are the schools in the Rawalpindi 
District :—■ 

LIST OF SCHOOLS IN BAWALPINDl DISTmCT. 


i 

JO 

i 

K 

Tahafl. 

Name of Village. 

Eind of School, 

s 

Bbmaeks. 

1 

B4walpindi 

Tarltti 

D. B. Primary School for 
boya. 

D. B, building. 

2 

Do, 

Lodhra 

Do. do, ... 

Do. 

8 

Do. 

Sihala 

Do. do. 

Do, 

4 

Do. 

Mian Ahmda ... 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

5 

Do. 

Takbt Pari ... 

Do. do. 

D, B. building. 

6 

Do. 

Do. ... 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girla. 

Hired house. 

7 

Do, 

Malakpnr 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D. B. building. 

8 

Do. ... 

Sagri 

Do, do. 

Do. 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Primary School for 
girls. 

Hired house. 

10 

Do. 

Baaali .. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

0. B. house. 

11 

Do. 

Do, 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 
School for boys. 

Hired house. 

12 

Do, 

Do. 

D, B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girls. 

Do. 

13 

Do. 

Banda ... 

1 D, B. VeruAcular Primary 
' fiohool for boys. 

D. B. bouse. 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Primary School for 
girls. 

Hired bouse. 

16 

Do. 

Dhamial 

! 

D. B. Primary School for 
boys. 

D, B. bouse. 

16 

Do. ... 

Do. 

D. B. Primary School for 
girls. 

Hired house. 

17 

Do, 

Nakrali .•< 

D. B. Primary School for 
boy,. 

Do. 

18 

Do, 

Dhallar 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D, B. bouse. 

19 

Do, 

Kutri 

Do, do. 

Do, 

20 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 
School for boys. 

Hired house. 

21 

Do, *»» 

Do. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girls. 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

Eirpa 

D, B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D, B. house. 

23 

Do, 

Syedpur 

Do. do. 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girls. 

Hired bouse. 

25 

Do. ... 

Dberi Bhahau 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D. B. hous,. 

26 

Do. 

Shab Allah Ditto 

I>o, do. ... 

Do. 

27 

Do. 

Golra 

Do. do. 

Do, 

28 

Do, M* 

Do. 

D.B.Verancular Primary 
School for girls. 

Hired house. 

29 

Do, 

Bharakan 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

Do. 

30 

Do, .. 

Adiala 

Do, do. 

Do. 

- ■---fc 


CHAP. 
HI. I. 

Hducation 

iiAd 

IiiterEoy. 

Primary 
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CHAP. ^ 
III,L . 

■ ^ 

Zdneatlon '1 

and S. 

Literacy. 

Tahsil. 

Name of village. 

Kind of School. 

Rbmibks. 

Primary 

Schools. 31 

Rawalpindi 

Mughal 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired honse. 

82 

Do. 

Rewat 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

33 

Do. 

Thalian 

Do. do. 

Do. 

34 

Do. 

Daman Khattar ... 

Do. do. 

Do. 

86 

Do. 

Chak Bira Singh ... 

Do. do. 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

Sangjani 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Z1 

Do. 

ThamWr 

Do. do. 

Do. 

38 

Do. 

Shakarpari 

Do. do. 

Do. 

39 

Do. 

Mulpur 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Do. 

40 

Kahdta ... 

Kahdta ,„ 

School for girls. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B, house. 

41 

Do. 

Do. 

School for boys. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

Do. 

42 

Do. 

Do. 

School for boys. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

Hired house. 

43 

Do, 

Thoha Khilsa 

School for girls. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

44 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

D. B. house. 

45 

Do. 

Choha Khslaa 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

46 

Do, 

Doberan 

Do. do. 

Do. 

47 

Do, 

Dera Kh&ka ... 

Do. do. 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

Hired house. 

49 

Do. 

Nara 

School for girls. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

50 

Do, 

Do. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

D. B. house. 

61 

Dos 

Matoi 

School for boys. 

Do. do 

Do. 

62 

Do, 

Bhora Nauroz 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

63 

Do, 

Laitrar 

Do. do. 

D. B. bouse. 

54 

Do. 

Kanoha 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

65 

Do. 

HaneSiir 

Do. do. 

Do. 

56 

DO. 

Sai 

Do. do. 

Do, 

57 

Do. 

Bbalakar 

Do. do. 

Do. 

58 

Do. 

Kiown 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Do, 

69 

Do. 

Beor 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

Dhanmalt 

D. B, Vernacular Primary 

Do. 

61 

Do. 

Kallar 

School for girls. 

D.B. Vernacular Middle 

D. B. house. 

62 

Do. 

Do. 

School for boys. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 

Hired house. 




School for girls. 
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Number. I 

Tahsfl. 

1 

Name of village. 

Kind of School. 

Bemires. 

63 

Kahuta 

KaUar 

a*. 

D. B. Gurmukhi Branch 
School for boys. 

Hired house. 

64 

Do. 

Kahatti 


D. B , Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

Do. 

65 

Murree 

Murree 

... 

Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School for boys. 

Do. M. B, 
School house 
sanctioned. 

63 

Do. 

Sehr Bagla 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys, 

Hired house. 

67 

Do. 

Oharihau 

... 

Do. do. 

Lent. 

68 

Do. 

Tret 


Do. do. 

Hired house. 

69 

Do. 

Ghora Gall 

... 

Do. do. 

Do. 

70 

Do. 

Karor 


Do. do. 

Do. 

71 

Do. 

Phagwari 

... 

Do. do. ... 

Do, 

72 

Do. 

KotU 


Do. do. 

Do. 

73 

Do, 

Ban 

• > 

Do, do. 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

Chattar 

■ »• 

Do. do. ... 

Lent. 

76 

Do. 

Pria 

«•» 

Po« do. M. 

D. B. house. 

70 

Do. 

Ohajjana 


Do. do. ... 

Hired house. 

77 

Oujar Ehau 

Gujar Khan 

... 

Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School for boys. 

D. B. house. 

78 

Do. 

Do. 


D. B, Gurmukhi Primary 
School for m'rls. 

Hired house. 

79 

Do. 

Do. 

... 

D. B. GurmuTshi Primary 
Branch School for boys. 

Do. 

80 

Do 

GuUana 


D. B. Vernacular Middle 
School for boys. 

D. B. house. 

81 

Do 

Do. 

... 

D. B. Gurmukhi School 
for girls. 

Hired house. 

82 

Do. 

Do. 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
Urdu School for girls. 

Do. 

83 

Do. 

Darkola 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

Do. 

84 

Do. 

Sukko 


Khalsa Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle School for boys. 

Has a school 
house. 

85 

Do. 

Do. 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D. B. house. 

86 

1*0. 

Do. 

... 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girls. 

Hired house. 

87 

Do. 

Dhariala Segna 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D. 6. house. 

88 

Do. 

Bewil 


Do. do. 

Do. 

89 

Do. 

Dhangdev 

... 

Do. do. 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

Qazian 

... 

Do. . do. 

Do. 

91 

Do. 

Do. 


D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for girls. 

Hired house. 

92 

Do. 

Bhagimr 

... 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 
School for boys. 

D. B. house. 

93 


Dora Badbal 

... 

Do. do. 

1>0. 

94 

Do. 

Kanat Khalil 


Do. do. 

Do. 


CHAP. 


Ill, I. 


Education 

and 

Literacy- 


Primary 

Schools. 
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CHAP. 

IU,I. 1 

lidncitbion 0 
and ^ 

Tahsli. 

Name of village. 

Kind of School, 

Beuabks, 

literacy. 

Primary os 

Gnjar Khan 

Narali 

D.B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B. house. 

Schools. 

96 

Do. 

Kauntriia 

School for boys. 

Do. do, ... 

Do. 

97 

Do. 

Do, 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired house. 

98 

Do. 

Dera Bakhshian ... 

School for @rl8. 

D, B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B, house. 

99 

Do. 

Daultala 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

Do. 

D, B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired house. 

101 

Do. 

Devi 

School for girls. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B. house. 

102 

Do. 

Syed 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

103 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired house. 

101 

Do, 

Do. 

School for girls. 

National Anglo-Vernacu- 

Has a sctu 

106 

t*o. 

Qhungrila 

lar Middle School for 
boys. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

house of 
own. 

D. B. house. 

106 

Do, 

Do. 

School for boys. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired house. 

107 

Do. 

Mandra 

School for girls. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B. house. 

108 

Do. 

HamAl 

School for boys. 

Do. do. ... 

Do. 

109 

Do. 

Do. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Hired house. 

110 

Do. 

Kalyam 

School for girls. 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

D. B, house. 

111 

Do. 

Missa Kaswfii 

School for boys. 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

112 

Do. 

Bahmili Khnrd ... 

Do, do. 

Do. 

113 

Do. 

Euruali 

Do, do. 

Do. 

114 

Do, 

Derk&li Khnrd 

Do. do. 

D. B. house. 

116 

Do. 

Kurree Dal&l 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

116 

Do. 

Balyam Pindori 

Do. do. 

D. B. house, 

117 

Do, 

Bhagara 

Do. do. 

Hired house. 

118 

Do. 

Turkwil 

Do. do. 

Do. 

119 

Do. 

Jandmehlo 

Do. do. 

Do. 

120 

Do. 

Harial 

D. B. Vernacular Primary 

Do. 




School for girls. 



Notb, —Hiwalpindi City has one Government School, one Mission High, one 

D. A.-V. Hi^ and one laUmia High for boys and 7 D. B. Primary Schools for girls and one 
Mission Primary, for girls. 

B&walpindi Cantonment has Deny’s High School and Aiya Middle School for boys. 
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LIST OF AIDED INDIGENOUS 80H00J,S IN RAWALPINDI DISTRICT. 





■.. 



Tahsil. 

' Name of village. 

Kind of School, 

Rbmabes. 

I 





1 

Gujar Khan 

Bewil 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 



Do. 

Ohanga Bagyal 

Primary School for boys. 


Do. do. 


3 

Do. 

Quliana 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


4 

Do, 

Jandmeblo 

Primary School for girls. 
Do. do. 


5 

Do. 

Jairo Ratidl 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


6 

Do. 

Jand Nijjar 

Primary School for boys. 
Do. do. 


7 

Do. 

Kurnali 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


8 

Do. 

Suklio 

Primary School for girls. 
Do. do. 


9 

Do. 

Ohir Bala 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


10 

Do. ... 

Hariil ... 

Primary School for boys. 
Do. do. 


11 

Do. 

Mithu Dolal 

Do. do. 


12 

Do. 

Jhanda 

Do. do. 


13 

Do. 

Ndi' Dolal 

Do. do. 


14 

Do. 

Narali 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


16 

Do. 

Natta 

Primary School for girls. 
Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


16 

Do. 

Ahdi 

Primary School for boys, 
Do. do. 


17 

Do, 

Daultala 

Do. do. 


18 

Do. 

Mankiala Brahnman 

Do. do. 


19 

Do, 

Bakan 

Do. do. 


90 

Do. 

Mohra Nuri 

Do. do. 


21 

Do. 

Ebarali 

Do. do. 


22 

Do. 

J4tU 

Do. do. 


23 

Do. 

Machlifa 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


24 

Do, 

Devi 

Primary School for girls. 
Do. do. 


25 

Do. 

Darkali 

Do. do. 


26 

Do. 

Tal Khalsa 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


27 

Do. 

Pindhana 

Primary School for boys. 
Do. do. 


28 

Do. 

Sital 

Do. do. 


29 

Kabata 

Darkali Mamuri 

Do. do. 


SO 

Do. 

Kahuta 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 


31 

Do. 

Mow4ra 

Primary School for girls. 
Anglo-Indian Vernacular 





Brimary School for boys. 



CHAP 
III, I. 


Edacation 

and 

Literacy. 

Primary 

Schools. 
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CHAP 


III, I. 


Education 

and 

t Literacy- 

Primary 

Schools, 


Number, j 

Tttheil, 

Name of village. 

Kind of School. 

Bbmabks. 

33 

Kabdta 

Daberin 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 
Primary School for girls. 


33 

Do. 

Choha Eh4l8a 

Do. do. 


34 

Do. 

Dhawdli 

Anglo-Indian Vernaonlar 
Primary School for boys. 


35 

Do. 

Anohhoha 

Do. do. 


36 

Do. 

Takal 

Do. do. 


37 

Rawalpindi 

Chak Shahd 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 
Primary School for girls. 


38 

Do. 

Tarlahi Ealan 

Do. do. 


39 

Do. 

Ghak Bira Singh ... 

Do. do. 


40 

Do. 

Mugal 

Do. do. 


41 

Do. 

Dadoohha 

Anglo-Indian Vernacular 
Primary School for boys. 


42 

Do. 

Mian Ahmeda 

A.iiglo-Indian Vernacular 
Primary Sohool for girls. 


43 

Do. 

Dhalla 

Do. do. 


44 

Do. 

Nakrali ... 

Do. do. 


4S 

Do. 

Adiala 

Do. do. 


46 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. do. 


47 

Do. 

Gorikbpur 

Anglo-Indian Vernaonlar' 
Primary Sohool for boys. 


48 

Do, 

Saidput 

Do. do. 


49 

Do. 

Mohra Kirpal 

Do. do. 



Female Of the 34 grils’ schools 14 are District Board schools, and 20 

education Khem Singh’s schools. The latter are now maintained by 

Municipal, District Board or Provincial Funds. Twelve of the 
District Board schools and 19 of Bhai Kbem Singh’s schools are 
Gurmokhi schools. Female education is confined chiefly to Hindus 
and Sikhs. In addition to the above 34 girls’ schools there are 
24 aided indigenous schools for girls, of which one is a Hindi 
school, two are Urdu, and the rest Gurmukhi schools. The 
number of female scholars at the end of March 1907 was 2,442 
compared with 11,497 male scholars. Besides reading, writing and 
arithmetic the girls do ** kashida ” work. 


In all boys’ schools, except the Gurmukhi schools, the script 
employed is Urdu. In 22 of the indigenous girls’ schools the 
script is Gurmukhi, and in the Arya Girls’ School in Rawalpindi 
City the script is Hindi. 

There are no industrial or agricultural schools in the District, 
but proposals have been submitted, to Government. In about 40 
Primary Schools agricultural education is given. 
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The indigenous methods of education are satisfactory. There CHAP, 
are 26 indigenous aided schools for boys and 24 for girls. In all 
of these reading, witiiig and aritlimetic are taught. Besides these Educt^ion 
there are a number of pathshalas where tho Sikh scriptures are Literacy, 
taught to girls, and native accounts to boys. There are also a indigenoua 
number of Aorcwi-teaohing schools held in the mosques, where the method* of 
Koran is taught by rote. There are no schools for depressed or 
aboriginal tribes. 

In 1906-07 Rs. 34,112 were spent on education by the District 
Board. Rupees. 24,208 were contributed by Government for Prim¬ 
ary Schools, Rs. 14,574 were given by the Municipal Committee, 
Rawalpindi, to the High Schools as grant-in-aid, and Rs. 1,719 
were spent by the Municipal Cummittee, Murree. The fees from 
District Board schools amounted to Rs. 6,057, and in Murree 
to Rs. 514, 

The proportion of scholars among boys as compared with the 
number of boys of sohnol-going age is 15*4 per cent. Among the 
girls the proportion is a little less than 4 per cent. 

At Rawalpindi there are the European Schools for girls and Enropean 
boys founded in 1882, and the Mission School in the City, 

Murree there are the Sir Henry Lawi’ence Memorial Asylum, the 
St. Thomas College for boys, a Roman Catholic Institution, 
aflSliated with the Calcutta University, the Convent School for 
girls, and St. Deny’s (Church of England) School, also for girls, 
which is managed by three of the sisters from St. Denys’, War¬ 
minster. There are also small private schools for girls and boys. 

The Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree is situated about The Lawrence 
two and-a-half miles from the Murree station, at an elevation of 
6,398 feet above sea-level in north latitude 33° 53", and east 
longitude 73° 24^'. It ivas founded in 1860 by public subscrip¬ 
tions to perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. Tiie 
object is to provide for the orphans and other children of soldiers, 
serving or having served in India, a refuge from the debilitating 
effects of a tropical climate, and to furnish an asylum wherein a 
plain, practical education, adapted to the condition of its inmates, 
may be obtained, and where, by Divine blessing, soldiers’ children 
may be trained to become useful and intelligent members of society, 
and, above all, consistent Christians. The present accommoda¬ 
tion is for 96 boys and 84 girls. 

An essential principle of the Institution is to make children 
do as much as they can for themselves, in the belief that only in 
this way can a number of children be trained up as useful and 
intelligent and, to a proper extent, independent members of 
society. The objection raised, that in India it is impossible for 
Europeans to compete with natives in manual labour, does not 
in any way militate against the principle on which the Asylum 
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CHAP. 
HI. I. 

Education 

and 

Literacy. 

The Lawrence 

Memorial 

Asylum. 


St. Deny’s 
Sehool, 
llurree. 


Native 

Presses. 


is worked. Children being taught to act for themselves, are 
trained to habits of independence, and better prepared to explain 
to natives what they require done. When returning to Europe, 
which many of them do, they are familiar with the necessity of 
doing many things for themselves. The girls do all the needle¬ 
work, out out and make the new clothes for the boys and them¬ 
selves, and receive instruction (practical and theoretical) in cooking. 
Boys do carpentering, household work, &c. 

The sources of income are interest on endowment, amounting 
to Rs. 4,585 grant-in-aid from Government, subscriptions and 
donations from private sources, pro6t from bakery, &o. 

Girls are provided for on completing their education with 
places as mistresses, &c. 

Boys have joined the Revenue Survey, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Accounts Department offices as clerks, Sub-Medical Depart¬ 
ment, and the Army, &c. 

The standard of education in both departments is based on 
the scheme drawn up by the Government Educational Depart¬ 
ment, rising through the different grades, till one is reached 
whence they are provided for in Government or other Departments 
suitable for the children, and desired by their parents or guardians. 

The St. Deny’s School at Murree was founded in 1832 by 
the Bishop of Lahore, to meet the want of a school whose fees 
should be low enough to enable parents with small means to give 
their daughters a good English education, with accomplishments, 
as extras, if required. The management of the school was under¬ 
taken by the community of St. Deny’s, Warminster, England, who 
are members of the English Church.’ Two sisters arrived in Murree 
accordingly in February 1882, and the school was opened on 1st 
March of the same year in a rented house ; but the accommodation 
being insufficient, a second house was rented. The number of 
boarders the first year was 25, and of day scholars 8. The children 
received are both Europeans and Eurasians whose parents are 
clerks, soldiers, &c. 

The education given comprises the ordinary English subjects, 
with the addition of Music, French, German, and Drawing. In 
1883 the school was moved into a much larger house in a very 
healthy situation, and in March of that year the school opened with 
32 boarders ; the number of day-scholars has increased to 18, and 
there is literally no space for more. The staff consists of two or 
three sisters, an assistant teacher and a music mistress. 

There are the following native Presses in Rawalpindi City and 
Cantonment, 

1. The Egerton Press. 

2. The Frontier Exchange Press, 

3. The Eagle Frees. 
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4. The National Press. 

5. The Eureka Press, 

6. The Northern India Printing Works. 

7. The Gulahan Punjab Press. 

8. The Rawalpindi Press. 

9. The New Press. 

10. The Jain Press. 

11. The Bozgar Press. 


CSAP. 
Ill, I. 


Education 

and 

Literacy. 

Nstlye 

PreiMS. 


The Bgerton Press issues a weekly English newspaper called 
the Punjab Times, and the Rozgar a bi-weekly vernacular paper 
called the Rozgar» 


Section J.—Medical* 

The medical staff at head-quarters consists of a Civil Surgeon The stair, 
with an Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Civil Hospital. To 
assist him in the (Hvil Hospital the Assistant Surgeon has a 
Hospital Assistant, and a female Hospital Assistant, Miss Lilly 
Bose, who is in charge of the female section. Connected with the 
Civil Hospital are two branch dispensaries, one situated in the 
heart of the City, the other at the north-east corner near Pakka 
Tank. The former is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, senior 
grade, and the latter is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, first 
grade. There are also dispensaries at Gujar Khan, Kahiita and 
Murree, all in buildings of their own and all in good condition. 

Except the Murree dispensary all are in charge of Hospital 
Assistants. The Murree dispensary is in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon, under the Civil Surgeon, Rawalpindi, but in summer an 
oflBoer of the Indian Medical Service, usually the Civil Surgeon of 
Jhelum, is appointed Civil Surgeon of Murree, and controls the 
work of the dispensary. 

The Rawalpindi Civil Hospital was first opened as a dispensary Bawripindi 
in 1863 in one of the rooms of the old fort used as a jail in the City. 

About the time of the mutiny the institution was removed to the 
present site, and in 1880 it was raised to the standard of a Civil 
Hospital. It is situated towards the south-western corner of the 
City on the main road leading from the Cantonment to the City and 
Railway workshops. The buildings consists of a main block, 
containing the dispensary, dressing room, the Civil Surgeon’s office, 
consulting, operation and medical store rooms and two wards, one 
for eye oases and the other for European patients; to the south 
a second block of sef)arate wards tor surgical cases; an ornamental 
building, called the Jubilee Ward, having accommodation for 24 in 
patients, a female dispensary and wards to the north, a ward for 
diarrhoea oases, and establishment quarters. In 1899 a shed for 
out-door patients was constructed in the Hospital compound. All 
the buildings are of pacca masonry and great improvements have 
been made from time to time. An eye ward is about to be 
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CAP. constructed at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,000. About 70 per 
cent of the patients of all classes (male and female) come from the 
Uedical. district. The remainder attracted by the popularity of the 

Rawaipiridi Hospital, come chiefly for surgical cases from the adjoining 

ciTiiHoapUai, (jjgtricts, from the native States of Jammu and Kashmir, 

and even from Afghanistan. In the winter of 1906 a boy of 
twelve was brought by his father from a village a day’s march 
from Kabul to be operated on for stone in the bladder. The 
number of oases treated is shewn in Table 52 of Part B. The 
institution accommodates 64 male and 16 female patients. The 
staff under the Assistant Surgeon consists of one Hospital 

Assistant, one female Hospital Assistant, 3 male Compounders, 2 
female Compounders and 15 menials. The hospital is maintained 
entirely from Municipal Funds. 


The popularity and usefulness of the dispensaries may be 
gauged from the following figures :— 


Vear. 

Total number 
of new patients 
seen. 

Total number 
of operations 
performed. 

1902 . 

4 . 



... 

1,20,667 

5,216 

1903 . 

... 

.** 

... 

... 

1,04,886 

4,474 

1904 . 

... 



». 

1,22,062 

6,404 

1905 . 

... 

... 



1,18,666 

6,813 

1906 . 

... 

... 


... 

1,19,087 

6,516 

Qainquennial average . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,16,064 

5,184 


Th* Railway 
Hoipital. 


Year. 

Eitr action 
of 

cataract. 

Litholopaxy 

and 

lithotomy. 

1902 . 

117 

95 

1903 . 

73 

70 

1904 . 

101 

78 

1905 . 

160 

104 

1906 . 

138 

120 

ToUl . 

689 

467 


The most important 
operations are extraction 
of cataract and crushing 
stone in the bladder. The 
number of these oases is 
given in the margin. 


The Railway Hospital is situated to the west of the Railway 
Station. It is in charge of a Senior Assistant Surgeon with the 
honorary rank of Captain. It can accommodate 20 in-door patients. 
For Railway requirements there is also a travelling Hospital 
Assistant who takes care of the Railway establishment on the line. 
His head-quarters are at Rawalpindi. 
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The Jail and Police Hospitals for the use of these departments ' 

are in charge of Hospital Assistants and under the control of the —' 
Civil Surgeon. “ Hakims ” or native practitioners number Medical, 
throughout the district about 70. None of them are of any repute, Tho Jail and 
and many are entirely ignorant. Four Hakims one in each tahsil 
are employed by the District Board. One Hakim and one female 
nurse (ddya) are employed by the Rawalpindi Municipality. All 
of them work under the Civil Surgeon. 

The Rawalpindi Leper Asylum is situated on a well-wooded Le^^^Awium. 
little plot of land measuring about 10 acres and situated about ^ ***” 
mile towards the north-east of the City. For the past two or three 
years the Asylum has been under the control of the “ Mission to 
Lepers in India and the East,” a missionary of the American 
Mission acting as Superintendent in charge. The Rawalpindi 
Municipality and the District Board jointly contribute Rs. 3,500 
annually towards the upkeep of the asylum. The expenditure 
last year was Rs. 4,905, the deficit being met by the Leper Mission. 

The Maharaja of Poonch contributed Rs. 800 for the support of 
lepers from his State. The number of inmates during 1906-07 
averaged about 90. A Hospital Assistant with a staff of assistant 
and menials has direct charge of the Asylum. The Leper Mission 
assisted by a grant from the Provincial Government is now 
erecting a modern building for the accommodation and treatment of 
the inmates of the Asylum. 

Vaccination is compulsory in the areas included within the Vaccination. 
Rawalpindi and Murree Municipalities. The vaccination staff 
consists of one Superintendent of Vaccination, one Divisional 
Inspector, 9 Vaccinators, English clerks, and peons. The total 
cost of this establisment (inclusive of travelling allowances and con¬ 
tingencies) during 1906-07 was Rs. 3,148, which was met from 
the following funds;— 


From Provincial Funds ... 
„ Local Fund 
„ Municipal Funds 
„ Cantonment Funds ... 


Es. 
648 
... 1,765 

... 288 
... 447 


Total . 3,148 


Three per cent, of the population was protected by vaccination 
during 1906-07. Statistics show no marked progress in vaccination 
during recent years, but in fact the system is becoming more 
popular with the people. Vaccinators are not feared as they used to 
be and the value of vaccination is better appreciated. 
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OTAP. In the hillH -where water drains away readily and there are no 

village abddia sanitation is naturally good. In the plain portions 
Medical, of the district village sanitation is unsatisfactory. Rainwater is 
lalcm****”'' ^ stand and stagnate in pits, pools and depressions round 

* the -villages, and manure and refuse of every kind are allowed to 

accumulate and are.even/Stored in the courtyards till it is time to 
manure the fields. 

Quinine is^distributed gratuitously to the -village population 
through the agency of zaildars, indmddrs or lambarddra. The 
annual budget’provision is Rs. 100, paid from Local Funds. In 
seasons of special unhealthiness'this amount is exceeded sometimes 
by as much asJRs. 200. 




CHAPTER IV-PLACES OF INTEREST- 


Places of purely antiquarian interest have been described in 
Chapter I, Section B. 


Rawalpindi. 


CHAP. 17. 

FlacM of 
iatemt. 


For European and native alike Rawalpindi itself is the place 
of most interest in the district. 


In the ancient history of the town General Cunningham is 
the only guide. He has identified the existing indications of an 
ancient city on the site now occupied by the feitish cantonments 
as the ruins of the city of Gajipur or Gajnipur, once the seat of the 
Bhatti tribe in the centuries preceding the Christian era.*’^ The 
ancient city would appear to have been of considerable size, as 
ancient Greek and other coins and broken bricks are still found 
over an extent of two square miles. A small village still exists 
about three miles to the north of Rawalpindi, named Ghazni, and 
as it is on the banks of the same stream as the cantonment, it 
most probably preserved the old name of the city. Within 
historical times the old name of the place was Fatehpur Baori, but 
the town which bore this name was completely destroyed during 
one of the Mughal invasions of the fourteenth century. In 905 a.d. 
it came into the possession of the Gakhars by gift from Mahmdd 
Ghaznavi, but its exposed position on the customary line of march 
of successive armies invading India was against it, and it long laji 
deserted, till Jhanda Khan, a Gakhar chief, restored it, giving it 
the name of Pindi or Rawalpindi from the village of Rdwal which 
was at one time a flourishing place a few miles to the north of the 
town on the present road to Murree. The town, however, rose to 
no importance until after 1765, when it was occupied by Sirdar 
Milka Singh. This chief invited traders from Bhera, Miani, Find 
Dadan Khan and Ohakwal, trading towns of the Jhelum and Shah- 
pur districts, to settle in Rawalpindi, and under bis auspices the 
town rapidly grew in importance. 

In the beginning of the present century the city became for a 
time the refuge of Sh4h Shujah, the exiled Amir of K^bul, and his 
brother, Shah Zam^n, who built a bouse once used as a Kotwdli, 
The present native Infantry lines mark the site of a battle fought 
by the Gakhars under their famous chief, Sultdn -Mukarrab Khan, 
and it was at Rawalpindi that on 14th March 1849 the Sikh army 
under Chattar Singh and Sher Singh finally laid down their arms 
after the battle of Gujrat. On that occasion a Sikh soldier was 
overheard to say, “ To-day Maharaja Ranjit Singh has died.” 

On the introduction of British rule it became a cantonment of 
considerable size, and shortly afterwards the head-quarters of a 
division. The cantonments were first occupied by troops in 1849, at 


C) “ Arohasologioftl fieport for 1862-88," pages 20 and 16X. 
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CHAP. IV. the close of the Multan Campaign, Her Majesty’s 53rd Regiment 

Places of being the first regiment quartered there. The final decision to 

interest, occupy the station permanently was arrived at by the Marquis of 
Dalhousie when on tour in the Punjab in 1851. The place at once 
sprang into importance and grew up like a mushroom. The hill 
forests within reach of cantonments were ransacked for timber for 
building and for fuel, and the guzaras and many of the forest to 
the present day shew in their depleted condition the effects of 
the excessive fellings of those times. In 1879 the Punjab 
Northern State Railway, now the North-Western Railway, was 
extended to reach the city, which has as a result increased 
immensely in size and commercial importance. The railway was 
not opened to trafiSc till 1st January 188(5. The city lies in north 
latitude 33° 37' and east longitude 73° 6'. The total population 
at last census (1901) was 87,688, the oity itself containing 47,077 
souls, and the cantonments 40,611. 

It lies on the north bank of a muddy stream called the Leh, 
which has hero deep precipitous mud banks, and which is crossed 
by an iron bridge on the Muri'ee road, and by four other bridges 
at different points in its course. The Leh separates the city from 
the cantonment and civil station which are both on the right bank, 
the city being on the left. The Civil Lines and the Deputy Com- 
missoner’s Office and Treasury are all at the extreme north-east 
corner of cantonments, and about a mile above the city on the 
Leh banks are situated the Workshops of the North-Western 
Railway which divert a good deal of its water by means of pumping 
apparatus. 

The city itself lies low, and is only visible at any distance 
from the west. Much of the town is well built, and is very 
modern containing no buildings of much architectural beauty, or 
of ancient date. Water lies at a considerable depth below the 
surface, and there are not many private gardens ; close to the town 
there is a large and well laid out municipal garden maintained 
by the Municipal Committee. 

The lands round the town are very fertile and cultivation 
extends from the city northwards up to the foot of the Murree 
hills, and westwards to the Margalla range. There are no city 
walls. The old fort has disappeared and there are no relics of 
antiquity to catch the eye. The town is essentially modern, and 
owes its growth and prosperity to the existence of the large 
cantonment beside it, and to the importance into which it rose 
during the last Kabul war. There are many good substantial 
brick buildings to be seen in every direction, and the town is a 
very clean one for an Indian oity, and has a pleasant air of com¬ 
fortable prosperity. As a rule the streets are wide and regular; 
only in the north-western, the most ancient, corner are the hdzdrs 
nan'ow and crooked. The town is probably the cleanest in 
Northern India. 
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The cantonment lies about a mile south of the city, on the CHAP.lv. 
slope by which the rich plain of Rawalpindi merges into the pi^of 
oharacterifitio ravine-gashed plain. The vast dreary undulating interest, 
plain, cut up and broken in every direction by deep ravines, 
stretching away to the horizon west, south and east, and 
unbroken save by the eastern scarp of the Khairi-Murat hill, the 
“ Ohir Par,” is on west and south-west hidden from the canton¬ 
ment by rising ground. The outlook is thus over the fairest and 
richest part of the district, to the Margalla range and towards the 
Galis and the Murree hills. In winter a view of the Pfr Panjal 
covered with snow can often be obtained. 

In the cantonment, which is higher than the city, water is 
met with at a slightly lower depth, many trees have been 
planted, the roads are excellent, and the whole place is thoroughly 
well kept, trim and clean; the Civil Lines and the parts of the 
cantonment adjoining them are the best wooded portions. Here 
many specimens of the pinm longifolh are to be seen, which give 
an almost European aspect to this large North Indian station. 

At the eastern extremity of the cantonment on an eminence 
is the fort, which encloses an arsenal witrhin its walls. Other forts 
have been built at some distance from cantonment. Civil Lines 
a little island in cantonments at the noi'th-east corner contain the 
Commissioner’s and Deputy Commissioner’s Courts and the Trea¬ 
sury and Jail. Close by is the recently completed Circuit House 
and not far off is the Murree Brewery. Behind Civil Lines lies the 
park, one of the glories of Rawalpindi. The forest growth is very 
strictly preserved, and affords a striking illustration of what 
eflScient protection can do even in the plains. The numerous roads 
and rides are excellent. Many portions are very beautiful and the 
park is naturally much frequented by all the Europeans of the 
station. There are several ponds on which duck and teal are of ten 
seen. Hare, partridges, foxes and jackal are fairly numerous, as 
shooting is not permitted except on special occasions. The western 
extremity of the station is known as West Ridge. Two British In¬ 
fantry Regiments and a Battery are usually Cantoned here. The 
ridge finds room too for the Railway lines, which are built near 
the workshop and contain a little • church, an excellent Railway 
institute and a theatre. The site is high and airy, and commands 
a fine view. The houses are occupied by employes of the Railway. 

Of the principal buildings in cantonments the Garrison 
Church, built in 1854 and restored in 1879, is a large but most 
unpicturesque structure. The east window is in memory of a 
former Bishop of Calcutta (Milman), who died at Rawalpindi in 
1876. A handsome altar tomb of marble has been placed over his 
grave in the cemetery. The Church of Scotland proposes to build 
a large Gothic Church on an excellent site on the Mall. 

The Railway station and Telegraph offices, are both fine massive 
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CHAP. IV. buildings. The station club is in the centre of the station, on the 
Places of There are two good hotels under European management, 

interest, several excellent European shops, and two banks. The remaining 
public buildings and oiEces are the Courts of the Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner; the Police office; the Treasury; the 
extensive Jail; the Brigade, Commissariat and Transport Offices; 
and the office of the Paymaster, Punjab Circle. The gas-works 
are situated immediately outside the boundary of cantonments. 

At the north-west end of the Mall on the Peshawar Road 
near the Xlth Lancers’ Mess is General Lockhart’s monument, a 
high pillar of grey granite. 

The Sadar Bazar (in cantonments) contains numerous good 
Parsi and other shops. At the entrance to the bazar an archway 
has been erected in remembrance of Brigadier-Gerneral Massy, and 
is known as the Massy Gate. There is also a spacious market built 
by Sardar Sujan Singh at an expense of two lakhs of rupees 
and thrown open to the public in 1883. 

In the neighbourhood stand the Commissariat Steam Flour 
Mills, which supply most of the cantonments in the Punjab. 

In the city the principal buildings and places of interest are—- 

(1) The Municipal Gardens. 

(2) Rai Bahadar Sujan Singh’s garden containing a small 

museum known as the Shaddi Ghar or marriage 
house. It was opened on the occasion of the marriage 
of his eldest son, Sardar Hardit Singh, and contains 
many valuable articles. 

(3) Sardar Hardit Singh’s Library. It was opened in August 

1902, and is maintained by subscriptions and by an 
endowment of Bs. 250 per mensem out of the sum of 
Bs. 1,000 per mensem beqireathed by Sardar Sujan 
Singh for Dharm Khata, It is open to the public for 
at least seven hours in the morning and evening every 
day, and is managed by a Committee under the presi¬ 
dency of Bhai Sham Singh, a cousin of Sardar Sujan 
Singh. The income from subscriptions amounts to 
about Rs. 30 per mensem. About 80 newspapers and 
magazines are taken in, and there is also a variety 
of books of every description for public use. 

(4) Sresht Niti High School, described at page 10. 

(5) Beckett and Agnew grain markets 

(6) Civil Hospital. 

(7) Mission School. 

(8) Mission (Gordon) College. 
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(9) The Tank of Mai Viro. 

(10) The right and left city redoubts situate to the north-east 
and north-west of the city respectively. 

The water-works and drainage system have already been 
noticed. The municipal arrangements were described in Chapter III, 
Section E. 


Mdbbeb. 

The sanitarium of Murreo lies in north latitude 33° 54' 80" 
and east longitude 78° 26' 30", at an elevation of 7,517 feet above 
sea-level, and contains a standing population of 1,768 inhabitants, 
which is, however, enormously increased during the season by the 
influx of visitors and their attendant servants, and shop-keepers. 
It is the most accessible hill station in the Punjab, being distant 
from Rawalpindi only 38 miles. The tonga journey can bo done 
in five hours. This year (1907) the Punjab Motor Transport 
Company have placed a service of motor cars on the road, and 
access to the station is now rapid and comfortable. Magnificent 
views are obtained in the spring and autumn of the snow-crowned 
mountains of Kashmir ; and gorgeous sunset and cloud effects are 
seen daily during the rains. Parts of the station, especially the 
Kashmir end, are also well-wooded and pretty. 

The climate is good except in June, July, August when it is 
decidedly relaxing, and the station is apt to be overcrowded. 

The extremities of the summit are known as Pindi Point and 
Kashmir Point. Of these the latter is the, higher; but the greatest 
height (7,517 feet) is attained by an eminence, between them. 
They are connected by a road, about three miles long, which 
traverses the entire station ; and the houses of the residents nestle 
against the hill among the trees on both sides of the summit. 
Below the main road, nearly at its middle point, stood the club of 
Northern India, burned down in the summer of 1902. Here the 
cart-road from Rawalpindi terminates, and from this point starts 
the road for Cliffden barracks, one mile distant, where are stationed 
the married women and families of troops quartered at Murree and 
its neighbourhood. Close to the ruins of the club, on the same 
side of the road, but on an eminence above it, is the Anglican 
Church, and on a corresponding eminence on the other side are the 
barracks and offices of the dep6t. The Presbyterian Church is 
close by below the Mall. Between this point and the Post Office, 
situated about a quarter of a mile further on towards Kashmir 
Point, are the shops for the sale of European goods ; and beneath, 
on the steep hill side, is the native f>azdr. The latter, owing to the 
constant supervision of the Assistant Commissioner and his staff, 
1 ^ generally clean and neat and well drained. From the Post 
Office the «ld road to Kashmir branches off, passing within the 
tation, the Telegraph Office, Court of the Commissioner and the 


CHAP. IV. 

Plao4f-tf 

iatarect. 
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CHAP. IT. old Secretariat and skirting the Gharial camp, four miles from 

Place* of Murree. Opposite the Post Office is the Assistant Commissioner’s 

interest. Court and Treasury, whence diverges the road to the GaHies and 
Abbottabad, which passes through camp Kuldannali, two miles 
below Murree. The water supply was formerly obtained from 
springs over which covered tanks had been built, in which the 
water was allowed to accumulate. The supply was consequently 
limited, and in the hottest part of the season there was sometimes 
a dearth. There was also an ever present danger of contamina¬ 
tion of the sources from the careless way in which even European 
residents frequently neglect to control the conservancy of their 
households. Water is now brought in from a pure source in the 
hills some 10 miles from Murree, is stored in reservoirs and sup¬ 
plied through pipes. The population in the season is chiefly drawn 
from Rawalpindi, but considerable detachments of visitors come 
from Lahore, Sialkot, Peshawar and Mooltan, and there are few 
stations in the plains entirely unrepresented. Further details 
will be found in tne guide books written by Dr, Ince and Mr. 
Peacock, Assistant Commissioner, respectively. 

The Murree ridge upon which the station is situated, forms 
a lateral spur of the Himalayas, running down at right-angles to 
the plains with a general direction from north-east to south-west, 
and flanked on either side by parallel lines of hill. On approach¬ 
ing Murree from the plains, the first point at which the range 
assumes the proportions of a mountain is at Tret, 25i miles 
from Rawalpindi. From this point it rises rapidly, and at Pindi 
Point, the south-west extremity of the station, reaches a height 
of 7,266 feet. From this point the ridge stretches due north-east 
for about 3^ miles still rising, until, at Kashmir Point, the north¬ 
eastern extremity, it reaches the height of 7,507 feet. The 
height is not, however, uniform, but lises and falls in a series of 
points, the strata which form the topmost ridge, a few feet only 
in width, being traceable throughout. Beyond Kashmir point the 
Murree range sinks abruptly and branches off into the hills of 
Topa to the east, and Kuldannah to the west. These hills shut 
in the northern ends of the valleys into which the Murree 
ridge sinks on either side. Both are richly wooded, and are, 
or used to be, favorite resorts for picnic parties from the station. 
Kuldannah, however, has been occupied as a site for barracks. 
The Murree ridge itself on its north-west side has 
a comparatively gentle slope, and is clothed with a dense 
forest of pines and chestnuts. The valley below is deep and 
irregular, and the range on the other side bare and steep, higher 
than the Murree ridge. On the other side the ridge sinks more 
abruptly into the valley shut in above by Topa, and is comparative¬ 
ly bare of trees. The valley below is wide and open, richly 
cultivated and studded with villages, while the hill side beyond 
it slopes less rapidly and is thickly clothed with forest. The 
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scenery upon the wooded side of the Murree ridge is not surpassed 
in any of the Punjab bill stations, and when the Kashmir hills are 
clothed with snow, they form a magnificent background to the view. 
During the summer months, however, snow lies upon them only in 
patches. 

The houses of the European visitors are scattered along both 
sides of the Murree ridge from Pindi Point to Kashmir Point, but are 
most frequent upon the wooded or north-west slopes of the hill. They 
are connected by broad and easy roads, of which the principal is the 
Mall extending nearly from end to end of the station. In rainy 
weather, however, these roads, like the cart-road from Rawalpindi, 
become muddy and slippery to a degree that renders locomotion 
extremely diflBcult. The clayey soil retains the moisture, and the 
roads, once thoroughly cut up, require several days of dry weather 
before they resume their ordinary appearance. The climate of Murree 
is said to be well adapted to the British constitution, but for some 
months probably owing to the clay formation it is decidedly relax¬ 
ing. The coldest months are December, January and February. 
The hottest month is usually July. Rain falls generally in April 
and May, but the heaviest rain is in July and August. Hail 
storms are common in April and November, and heavy thunder¬ 
storms during the rains. Earthquakes occur almost every year, 
sometimes more than once, but they have never been known to 
result in any damage. 

The site of the station was selected in 1850, and in 1851 
troops were first quartered there. Permanent barracks were 
erected in 1853. During the Mutiny, the Dhiinds, a tribe inhabit¬ 
ing the neighbouring hills, incited by the Hindustanis of the 
station, made an attack upon Murree, but timely notice of their 
intentions having been given, their ill-armed levies were easily 
dispersed. In 1858, and again in 18H7, there were epidemics of 
cholera, and the mortality was very great. Another outbreak 
occurred in 1888. The immediately succeeding years saw 
occasional visitations of the disease, generally importations from 
the plains, but more recently the station has been free from disease- 
Up till 1876 Murree was the summer head-quarters of the Local 
Government, which has now forsaken it for Simla. An Assistant 
Commissioner is stationed in independent charge of Murree during 
the season. 

The Anglican Church is large, spacious, and finely situated. 
There are also a Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian Church. Two 
miles below the station is the Lawrence Asylum for military 
orphans,, which has already been described. Two bridle roa^ 
lead to it, one starting from Pindi point, and the other from the 
cart-road terminus. The best public building is the Post OflBce; 
the Courts of the Commissioner and Assist^t Commissioner and 
the Telegraph OflSce are all most unpretentious edifices. In the 
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CBAP. IV. bazar are the Tahslldar’s Court and the Police Station. Besides 
pi~ these there are the Assembly Rooms, a branch of the Alliance 
interest. Bank of Simla, and the dispensary. There are several excellent 
European and Parsi shops and five hotels, the shop-keepers and 
hotel managers of Rawalpindi migrating to Murree during the 
summer months, Rowbury’s hotel is the ancient Government 
House. The Murree Brewery, which has already been alluded to, 
is at Gorag.illi, six miles below Murree by the cart-road^ where the 
houses of the Manager and his Assistants make up a considerable 
colony. 

Municipal arrangements have already been described in 
Chapter III, Section B. The winter and summer population is 
taken toTae 5,046, but in the summer the population can fall but 
little short of 10,000. 

Gdjab Khan. 

Gujar Khan has now little to distinguish it but the presence 
of the tahsil head-quarters. Once it was a market well-known 
in the Northern Punjab, and exported wheat and other grains to 
Karachi and England. The produce of Gujar Khan itself, Kallar, 
Chakwal and Fatehjang was brought in large quantities, and 
as much as 10,000 maunds of grain per diem was sometimes 
exported. Ralli Brothers, and all the great firms had their agencies 
here, and the Gujar Khan wheat had a high repu tation in the 
trade. Gujar Khan wheat is still as good as or better than any 
wheat in the Punjab, but the centre of trade has moved away. 
The Mari-Attock Railway has tapped some of the country which 
sent its wheat to Gujar Khan, and the Chrnab Colony has shifted 
the centre of the Punjab wheat trade nearer the sea. AU the 
agencies have gone. The Karachi trade is small. Successive bad 
harvests have severed trade connections, wliich will never be 
renewed The old salt trade too with Kashmir has gone, ruined 
by preferential tariff in that State. The place has fallen from its 
old station. It is now only the largest of the villages in the 
Tahsil, trading in the produce of Gujar Khan alone, and distri¬ 
buting the miscellaneous requirements of the Gujar Khan 
zamindar. But the place is still active. It has a firm hold on its 
own commercial world, and is the trade centre for the whole tahsfl, 

Kahhta. 

Kahdta is very different. It is merely a large village of 2,961 
inhabitants with the tahsil head-quarters. The trade of the 
tahsil is diffused, and Kabfita is not a centre. The more fertile 
parts to the south deal with Gujar Khan through Nara and Kallar, 
Kahuta has no traders apart from money-lenders, and no dealings 
for exports and imports with any large producing mart. But 
the place stands at the junction of five roads. To the south¬ 
west an excellent road leads to Sihala station on the North- 
Western Railway, twelve miles away. A second road runs north 
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up into the hills by Letrar and Kotli and so to Murree, A third CHAP. IV. 
strikes north-east by Panjar and crosses into Poonch by the 
Lachman Ferry. A fourth, running due east, leads into the same interest. 
State and Jammu by the Owen Ferry and a fifth runs south to 
Kallar. The little hazar does a small trade in f)hi, wool and bides, 
with the hills in British or Kashmir territory. These goods are 
either sold or bartered for salt, sugar, tobacco and cotton stufis. 

Kallab. 

Kallar does a similar trade, but is chiefly interesting as the 
head-quarters of Hedi Qurbakbsh Singh, the spiritual leader of all 
the Sikhs of the Pothwar. 

Phaewala. 

Pharwala is interesting because it contains the ruins of the 
old fort, the head-quarters of the Gakkhar power. The village 
itself has been deserted by all but four families of Gakkhars 
and a few tenants-at-will. The fort lies on the face of a bare 
slope of rook, and below it rushes the Scan torient which here 
emerges from the hills. The vicissitudes of Pharwala have been 
described in the Chapter on History. 
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